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Executive Summary 



Vocational education in Ameiica is a large and diverse enterprise. Spanning bodi secondary 
and postsecondary educati<»i, the curriculuni offers programs in a wide range of subjects 
including agricultural science, accounting, word i^ocessing, retailing, fashion, respiratory 
therapy, child care, carpentry, welding, electronics, and computer programming. Although 
vocational education is intemkd to help jnepare stuitents for vfcsk, both inside and outsi(te the 
home, many ediKators and policymakers believe it has a tnoader mission: to provide a concrete, 
understandable context for {earning and applying academic skills and c«icepts. To this end, the 
Carl D. Pterkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 calls on schools to 
integrate vocatioial and acactemic edi^ation. 

The vocational curriculum appeals to a diverse group of students. Individuals from all 
racial-eUmic backgrounds and all levels of academic ability and socioeconomic status take 
vocational education courses. The majority of secondary students preparing for cdlege have 
taken at least one vocational course other than typing. Similariy, most postsecondary students 
enrolled in less-than-4-ycar institutions routir«ly participate in vocational education pn^grams. 

This report describes vocational education in America as it has evolved over two decades, 
1969 to 1990, by examining patterns of program participation, selected stu(tent outcomes, and 
the characteristics of teachers. Where appropriate, i* provides relevant information on the 
academic curriculum. Most of the information is presented for single points in rime, but some 
rime series data are also reported 

The report relies on informarion taken from many of the lar^ national data systems 
supported by the National Center for Education Statistics. These systems are a rich source of 
inf«mation about vocational education and its interaction with the rest of the American education 
system. 



Vocational Education in Secondary Schools 

The Cari D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 defines 
vocational education as '*ar^mized educational programs offering a sequence of courses which 
are directiy related to the preparation of individuals in paid 0€ unpaid employment in current or 
emei^g occupations requinng other tiian a baccalaureate or advanced degree." The definition 
encompasses a wide variety of classes teaching academic skills, work attitudes, general 
employability skills, and occupationaliy specific skills. Because vocational ediK;ation includes 
such a broad array of courses, it is itecessary to cleariy distinguish vocaticsial from nonvocational 
education and to use some internal structure for classifying diJfTercnt kinds of vocational courses. 

For purp(»es of this report, Uie s«:cMMlary currk^ulum is divif^ into three parts: »:ademic, 
personal use, and ^^x^ational. The vocational curriculum is divided into three curricular areas: 1) 
consumer & homemaking education, 2) general labor market preparatiOT, and 3) specific labor 
market preparation. Consumo- & homemaking courses provide training and skills tiiat are often 
necessary ux activities outside of the paid labor force and inclwk courses in chikl development, 
clothing, basic food preparation, and home management. Classes such as beginning typing, 
industrial arts, work experience and career exploration, business math, and business English, 
imparting basic skills that can be applied in a variety of personal or occupational settings, are 
included in general labOT market prq)ararion. Grouped together, general labor m^icet preparation 
and consumer & homemaking courses make up the non-occupationally specific vocational 
education curriculum. Specific labor market preparation includes introductory, advanced, and 
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elective courses in seven vocational aie&s: agriculture, business, marketing & distribution, 
health, occtq>atioiul home economics, tracfe & industry, and techmcal & communk^tion. 



Secondary Program Partidpatkm 

In tiw high school senkir class 1987, 98 percent of all iHiblic high school graduates 
comi^eted at least mie course in vocatxmal educatkm during their iugh schod careers (figure 1), 
Fc»* most stu(tents this one course was not simply a typing ccmrse; in fact^ almost 90 percent of 
all graduates cmipteted at least ^ course i^* ^eci& labor msiket {separaticm, McHeover, about 
thr^-fourths of the graduates completeo one or more jourses in general labor market 
prepaiBtkm, and almost cme-half participated in consumer & homemaking education. 



F^ar€ I— Ftret&iagf of tW7 pabtte h^h school gradttsits completing 
im« or Dion cowses In i^eatlonat edocatlra by type ot 
vocotloBtl tdncatlon 
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SOURCE: VS, Dt^utmmi of Edaatkx. Ntiioral Center for Edaa&m SmndcM, 1987 Hi^ Schod 
Tntntcript Study. 



There is a widei^nsad peiception that miixsities are more likely to be heavy concentrators 
in vocational education than white students, but the data for 1987 did not support this 
generalization. About 15 percent of white students earned 8.00 or more units in vocational 
education, compared with 1 1 percent of black stiKients, 9 percent of Hispanic sttKlents, 4 parent 
of Asian students, and 12 percent of Native American students. With the possible exception of 
Native American students (where the difference was not suitistically significant), white students 
were actually more likely to earn 8.00 or more units in vocational education than minority 
students. 

Handicapped students were more likely than nonhandicapped students to be heavy 
concentrat(H^ m vocational education. About 26 percent of handicapped stuctents earned 8.00 or 
more units of vocational education, compared with only 13 percent of nonhandicapped students. 



Overall, public high school gnuiuates in 1987 earned an average total of 22.8 Carnegie 
units in high schod.^ On average, they earned 4.4 units in vocational education, or about 20 
percent of total units. These graduates %»nunulated 15.6 units in iK:«temic subjects and 2.7 units 
m personal use courses. Within the vocaticmal educadon curriculum, pwiuates of public high 
schools in 1987 avraaged 0.6 units in consumer &. hcmemaking education, 0.9 units in general 
labor market pieparadon, and Z9 units in specific labor market preparation. 

In 1987, business was the most pojmlar specific labor market program, with more than 
one>half of the graduates having taken courses in this subject area (figure 2). Business was 
followed in popularity by trade & industry programs, enrolling 38 percent of the stucknts, and 
technical & communication inograms, enrolling 25 petcent Less than 1 1 percent of all students 
participated in any one of die remaining {spgram areas. 



Figurt 2--PcrceBt^c of 1M7 pablk bigb school graidaates comptetiag 
o&e or more courses io specific labor market preparation 
prograns 
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SOURCE: U^. Depaitmenl of Etfai^km. Natked Ceo^ Eii»cMM» ^stict, 19S7 High Sdiooi 
T > amcri| it Sudy. 



Secondary Student Outcomes 

About 62 percent of stwtents who graduated from public high school in 1982 attended at 
least one postsecondary institution by 1984. the most frequently attended type of postsecondary 
institution was the public 4-year institution, with 26 percent erf graduates attending, followed by 
the public 2-year institution, with 23 percent of graduates attending. Generally, students who 
accumulated higher lewis of Carnegie units in vocational education were less likely to attend a 
postsecondary institution (figure 3). The pattern continued fw public 2-year, public 4-year, and 
private 4-year institutions. However, students who concentrated in vocational education in high 
school were actually mrae likely to attend a lcss-than-2-year institution. 



^ A Can^ie imit is a staictefd <rf iiKasirement used for sectMwlafy ediK^aikm that rf fwcscnbs tlw complciiOT of a 
course that meets 1 ptriod per day for 1 yea. 
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F^arc 3 — Pcrccnti^ of 1982 pablk sciisel ^Misatn wbo atteiitfed Mc 
or more postswnilary ImthBttoitt by 1984, by nnmbcr of Carn^te 
Boits ■ccumulated In v«cationml edacatton la high school* 
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Of 1982 public high school graduates who were not enrolted in postseccHidaiy edixration 6 
months after graduation, 43 percent reponed they were wcM-king full time, 18 percent were 
working part time, 10 percent were unemployed, and 29 percent were not in the labor force. 
Participation in vocational education in high school was positively related with full-time 
employment. While only one-third (34 percent) of graduates who accumulated 0.00 to 1.99 
Carnegie units in vocational education rep(»ied ttey were employed full time, about one-half (50 
percent) of graduates who accumulated 8.00 or more units reported full-time employment. 
However, the amount of vocational preparation a student had in high school did not make a 
difference in the full-time wages earmd by gr^ates. 



Special Populations in Secondary Education 

Panicipation in most vocational program areas decreased as graduates' socioeconomic 
status, academic ability, and high school grades inci^ased. Graduates in the highest 
scxrioecoiiomic status and acatkmic ability quartiles wwc significantly less likely than gmiuates 
in the lowest quartiles to complete at least one course in agriculture, business, maiteting & 
distribution, occupational home economics, and the constrmrticHi trattes. In «klition, gr%luates in 
the highest academic quartile were less likely than those in the lowest academic quanile to 
participate in all trade & industry programs. Similarly, graduates who earned mostly As in high 
sc1k>o1 were significantly less likely than graduaies with lower grui^ to participate in agriculture, 
markv-^ting & distribution, occupational home economics, and tntde & industry. 
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Hamfacapped students were significantly more likely than nonhandicapped students to 
pamcipajce m agriculture (17 percent versus 8 pttcem), occupational tswne economics (18 percent 
vasus 10 percent), and trade & industry (54 percent versus 37 percent), including construction, 
precision producnon, and other areas. On the other hand, handicapred stu<tents were 
significantiy less likely to participate in business (28 percent versus 55 percent) and technical & 
OHnmumcaiiOT jHograms (9 percent versus 25 percent). 



Vocationa! and Nonvocational High School Teachers 

Publicv«»ti«ialandn<mvocationalicachm 12 temled to be similar 

danograplucaUy. During the 1987-88 schocd year, vocational ^achei^ were just as likely to be 
from a ramonty group as were nonvocational teachers. Both types of teachers were 
IHedommantly white (ataiost 90 peic«it). 

The educational backgrounds of vocational teachers differed slightiy from those of 
nonvocadonal teachers. While less than 1 percent of nonvocational teacters did not complete a 
bachelor s de^, more than 7 pacent of vocational ieorhers had less than a B.A. ot B S 
Furtl^orB, abwit 46 percent of vocatronal teaclwrs had a master's ctegrce or more, compared 
with 54 pcrcttit of nonvocational teachers. ^ 

Vocational Education in Postsecondary Institutions 

The Cart D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 defines 
vo^Qcmal education as programs that prtpan students fw paid or unpaid employment requiring 
otiier than a baccalaureate or advanced degree. Hence, at the postsecondary level, vociiiion^ 
eaucan<Mi COTJsists ctf jm^rams lealing to pre-b«»^aureate vocational awaixb, most commonly 
associate s degrees or certificates in programs lasting fewer than 2 years. Although most 
5!?.*f*^S^ vocational eduawion is provided by less-than -4-year postsecondary institutions 
tha do not offer baccalaureate degrees, scMne 4-year cdleges and universities do offer certificates 
and associate's degrees m vocational educatiwi programs. 

At ^he pOTt»M:ofidai7 level, vocational education is deliverea through a variety of 
institutKHis. In 1989, 7,774 postsecondary institutions offered vocational education. The vast 
S^ffi °^*^«P°*S?^?**^ institutions were private proprietary schools, numbering 5,333. 
In acWition, 1,088 public 2-)iear instiiuti«is, 756 private nonprofit Iess-than-4-year institutions. 
315 4-year institutions, and 282 public vocational-technical institutes offered vocational 
educapmi programs. However, since the size of institutions varies considerably, the number of 
schools does n« reflect tlw numbered students being served 

Just as a taxonomy is useful for organizing tiie secondary curriculum, one is neecfcd to 
analyze course-takmg patterns in postsecondary institutions. The postsecondary taxonomy used 
m this report seeks first to distinguish academic from vocational courses. In addition the 
twonomy inclu(ks seven bro^ categories of vocational courses: 1) agriculture, 2) business and 
^ marketing anddistnbuuon. 4) healtii, 5) home economics. 6) technical education, and 
7) trade and mdustry. These seven categories of vocaricmal courses correspond to the seven 
program areas of specific labor market preparation at the secondary level 
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Postsecondary Program Participatlwi 

In the fall of 1990, about 6 percent of the U.S. peculation 18 thiou^ 34 years old were 
taking v0^ti«Ld coS^s. About 43 percent oi those students (3 parent of all 18- f^gj^ 
^llds?W^Swcatkmal coiS^ in public 2-year colleges (figme 4). About 19 percent 
^^^r^i^ft€«rav^on^^ tnwfe or business school, while only 5 percent werc 
Sa^^TSS^cSX^y employer;. About 47 percent of post^ondary vocadona 
SSSStflS^tSS^v^s^ wwc emptoyed full time. An additional 31 perccm of vocationa^ 

un'^lp^iKn'in labor force. Twenty-two percent of vocational 

students were wnployed part time. 



Figure 4— PtixiBtog* of wttloiial cosrst takers aged W through 34, by 
type of provider: October t9fi* 
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SOURCE: U5. Deptrtmoit of Conmeite. BwtMi of the Casus, Cwwm PCpwtoion Sun«y , School Emoajmni 
St^etmnt: October 1990. 



Of the 1980 high school seniors enrolled in public 2-year oostsccondary f stituttons by 
1984 79 percent had taken at least one course in the vocational educanon cumculum. At puWic 
vocation^Shnical institutes and private proprietaiy schools, virtually ev^ 
took courses in vocational education. Of those students enrolled in P^^aje less-than^^^ 
insututions, 88 percem took one or mwe courses m vocational education. At public 2-yc^ 
institSs, a soJrTewhat larger proportion of males (83 percent) took vocauonal courses than did 
females (75 percent). 

Of 1980 high school seniors taking at least one vocational course in public 2-y^ 
institutions by 191*, the largest number (49 percent) had taken a bu^r«ss c^^^f?^ 5)^2^ 
second most popular program was computers/data processmg (enrolling 25 percent), followea 
bv hSm?^oScs (19>cent). FemSles werc much mart likely than males to have mkcn 
coii^fnS aS homTeconoJnics. Males werc much more likely than femates » have^en 
courses in agriculture, computers/data processing, engincenng/science technologies, protecuvc 
services, and trade & industry. 
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Figure 5— PcrccBtag* of IMO higb scto^ Mslors earellcd 1b pnbllc 2-ycar 

postseeoBdarjr lii8Sitatk»s by 19M Bmaptli^ at least one count In 
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Like the vocational-technical institutes, a higher propOTtion of 1980 seniors attending 
proprietary schools between 1980 and 1984 enrolled in prograins in trade & industry than did 
students in public 2-year institutions. About 30 percent of proprietary school students took 
courses in trade & industry, compared with 13 pwcent of stmfents in public 2-year institutions. 
However, like the public 2-year institutions and the vocational-technical institutes, business 
programs were the most popular proprietary school offerings, enrolling 54 percent of the 
students. 

Compared with public vocational-technical institutes and private proprietary schools, 
students in private less-than-4-year institutions were much less likely to have taken OMirses in 
trade & industry. Only 6 percent of the students in private less-than-4-year institutions 
participated in trade & industry |»ograms, corajwred with 32 percent of the students in public 
vocational-technical institutes and 30 pwcent of tiie students in proprietaiy schools. 

Since many of the private less-than-4-year institutions were nursing schotrfs, one would 
expect a larger pnqxmion of students in these institutions to have taken cwirses in health. This 
was indeed the case. In private Iess-than-4.year institutions, 27 percent of the students were 
enrolled in health programs, compared with 9 percent in pn^etary schools and 1 1 percent in 
public 2-year institutions. 
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Pc^tsecondary Program ParticlpatkMi: 1972 and 1^ High Schwrf Seniors 

For students who were high schod seniors in 1972 and 198a there was no change in the 
percentage of students attending public 2-ycar instituticms witWn tte first 4 years ^^2, 
kbool ^ io(* academic courses. Ftar both <rf th^ cdiorts. about 85 gacent of aU stwteats 
took courses in the wr^mic curriculum. There was, however, a significant inCTMje in flic 
percentage of such students taking vocational courses. While only 60 percent of 1972 semors 
totjk at least one vocational education course. 7 1 pacent <rf 1980 senK)TS did so. 

The numbw <rf credits earned by 1972 and 1980 hi^h schxxA semors wto enrcdfcd in P»*^ 
2-year institutions within 4 years <rf hi^ school grwhurtiCMi changed significantly (figure Tht 
average number of Madcmic credits (tecliiwd from 22 credits for 1972 senicws to 20 oe^^fw 
1980 seniors. During this same period, the ava^ge number <rf vocational credits increased from 
9 to 1 1 credits. 



Figure 6 Average aunber of acsdemlc and vocatioeal credits earned by 

1972 and 1!^ b^h school wntors candied la pobiic 2-year 
iastitutfons wtthlo 4 years after btgb scbo^ 
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Student participation in some postsccondary vocational program areas increased between 
the 1970s and 1980s. Four years after graduating from high school, a larger percentage of the 
high school class of 1980 than the class of 1972 hid earned at least 1 credit m business, home 
economics, and computers/data processing at public 2-year institutions (figure 7). 

In both cohons, males were more likely than females to participate in a^culture, 
computers/data processing, engineering/science technologies, protective services, and tr»lc & 
industry. Females were more likely than males to participate in business & office, health, and 
home economics. Between 1972 and 1980, the percentage of seniors in all racial-ethmc groups 
who look ccHirses in computers/data prcx»ssing more than doubled 
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Postsecondary Student Outcomes 

looA ^^^.'^^^^s after their last enrollment in a public 2-year institution, about 48 percent of 
1980 semora were wwking full time. About 21 percent were working part time, 4 percent were 
unemployed, and 26 percent were out of the labor force. 

The number of credits students earned at public 2-ycar institutions did not seem to affect 
Ujeir employment status. Regardless of 1k>w many credits they earned in vocational education, 
about the same percentage of students were employed full lime, employed part time, were 
unemployed, or were out of the labor force. 



Certificates and Degrees Awarded 

In 1988-89, private postsecondary instituticiis awarded about 681,000 lesS'than-4-year 
degrees and certificates, while pubUc postsecondary institutions awarded about 460,000 less- 
than-4-ycar degrees and certificates. About 70 percent of the private awards were less-than-1- 
year certificates, while only 26 percent of the public awards were of this type. In contrast 
associate s degrees acrounted for about one-half of all public awards, but only about 1 1 percent 
of all pnvatc awards. 
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At public postsecomlaiy institutions, the lar^t numben (rf tejs-*an-4-j5ff £?^!55^ 
c«tifica^ w««awanled in business and health programs. Abjmt 20 pwccnt <rf aU te^-tfan- 1 - 
vear and 1- to tess- Aan-2-year certificaies were awarded in business rax^rams, as were about 54 
Jwccnt of all a^ociaie's degrees. Health jm^s accountedft^ l9 Jf^^^^^ff -*f J" 
^^certificates, 26 percent of 1- to less.than-2-year cwtificates, iS percent rf ^^o^s 
Soecs, and 16 percVnt of 2- to less-than-4.year certificates. Business and tealA awrfs 
m^inated in 2-ycar and 4-year institutions. In additiwi. 2-year and 4.year insnniwms 
Wanted a higher percental of awards in «igineering & engineenng techmrfogy than d»d tess- 
San-2-ycar institoticHis. In contrast, 2-year and tess-than.2-ycar institutrons granted a higher 
percentage of awards than did 4-year institutions in the constriction trades and programs tor 
mechanics and rqyairras. 

Special Populations in Postsecondary Education 

Because participation in postsecondary vocational education is voluntary, and sometimes 
subject to admissions requirements, assessing access of stwtents wth special iweds is somewhat 
morccomplicated at the postsecondary level than the secondary. As was done for secondary 
programs, four types of speiial-needs circumstances woe considered: socioeconomic status, 
academic ability, hcsne Umguage, and hamJicap status. 

In general, amwig 1980 high school senk»s cnn^ in public 2-year institutions by 1984, 
there WOT few real diff^nces in the participatkjn rates in vocational eduction of po8^^ 
students with special needs. Participation rates did not appear to differ significantly based on 
socioeconomic status, academic abihty. home language bw;kground, a handicap status. 

Postsecondary Faculty 

There were no significant differences in the basic denK^rajAic characteristics ^vocational 
and nonvocational faculty who taught in public 2-year institutions in the fall of 1987, but there 
were significant differences in their educational backgrounds. For example^>wational faculty 
were less likely to have an advanc«l degree than nmivocational faculty. Only 43 percent of 
vocational faculty had mastw's degrees, and only 7 pen»nt had doctOT's degrees. In companson, 
64 percent of nonvocational faculty had master^ degrees and 23 percent had doctor s degrees. 
Vocational f«iculty were also more likely than nonvocational faculty to have less than a bwihelor s 
degree (IS percent versus 2 p^cent). 

Vocatkmal faculty memben were m(He likely than nonvocational faculty members to major 
in an occupationally specific field of study, while nonvocational faculty members wejc more 
likely tiian vocatiwial faculty members to m^ in acaitemic fields of sti^. The overwhelming 
majority of vocational faculty majored in an occupationally specific field (71 percent). In 
contrast, the majority of nonvocational faculty majwed in one of the arts and sciences (53 
percent). 
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Introduction 



Vocatkmal education in America is a large and diverse enterprise. SfMnning bodi secondary 
and postseccmdaiy educati(», the curricuiiun crffers programs in a wide range of subjects 
including agricultural science, accounting, word processing, retailing, fashion, re^iratory 
therqyy, chikl care, carpoitry, welding, etectronics, ami compi^ programming, to name but a 
few. Altfacwgfa vocational educadcm is intended to help ]»epare stuctents for woat, both inside 
and outsit the home, many educstxm believe it has a brmider mission: to provide a concrete, 
und^tandabte context for learning and q^ying acaitenk skills and cmepts. Thus, vocational 
education does nc^ seek to impan only occujMtiooany spedfk skills 
upon, strengthen, and enhance skills teamed in the »:^erok; curriculum. Vocational education, 
thaef(»e, is an integral pmc^tte largo' eihicaticm sy^^. 

The vocational curriculum ^meals to a diverse group of stiKlents. feidividuals firwn all 
racial-ethnic backgrounds and all levels of acaitemic ability and sociceconomic status take 
vocational educati<m courses. Imked, the ma^ty of secaidary stuitepcs {oeparing for college 
have taken at least one vocational cour% other than typing. Similaily, most postsecondary 
students enrolled in less-than-4-ycar institutions routinely participatft in vocational education 
programs. 

This refXMt describes vocational education in Amerioi as it has evolved over two decades, 
1969 to 1990, by examining patterns of program participari<Mi, setected student outcomes, and 
the characteristtcs of teachers. Where appn^ate, it provides relevant information on the 
academic curriculum. Most of the information is presented fw single points in time, but some 
time series data are also reported. 

This report relies on information taken firom many of the large national data systems 
supported by the National Center for Education Statistics. Sonw of these systems are longitudinal 
studies, ajch as Hi|h School and Beyond and the National Longitudinal Study (rf 1972. Others, 
such as the 1987 High Schod Transcript Study or the Integrated Postsecondary Education Dau 
System, are cross-sectioDal and periodically updated. Taken togeth^, these data systems inovide 
a rich s(»nce of information about vocational ediK:ation and how it into^ts with the rest the 
American education system. 

This report is organized into two main sections, with the first ctescribing vocational 
education at the sewndvy level. Because few raivate schools provide vocatitmal education to 
secondary school stuifcnts, the analysis in this first section is Umited to public institutions. The 
secTOid section reports on posts^ndaiy vocational education in both public and private 
instimtions. A glossary of trams used in the report follows, and then amwndices with tables of 
standard cnrr.s and an explanation <rf the report*s methodology and technual issues. 



Contemporary Issues in Vocational Education 

Since the enactment d the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, the federal govwnment has taken an 
active interest in vocational education. During the last 70 years, federal pdicy has focused on 
improving vocational education programs and on increasing access to h^h-quality vocational 
education for all students, especially those with special needs. The most leccnfly enacted fc<teral 
legislation on vocational education, die Carl D. Perkins Vocational and AppUcd Technology 
Education Act <rf 1990, sustains these general goals and emphasizes four major themes. 
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First, fc<teral pcdicy seeks to distribute federal resources to students most in need, by 
directing states to allocate federal ftimls for vocational education to those secondary and 
postsecondary recipients with the highest concentrati(»s ci ecoKMnically disadvantaged and 
haiMlicamjed students. This requirement reflects the long-staiKiing concern on the paitof 
Congress about the participation of students with special needs in vocational educatuw. The 
tegislatkm iw)ealedly stresses tlw imwwiance of mwiitimng the 

aca<temically or econcwnically disadvantaged, handicaiqjed, w limited English proficient in 
vocatkjnal educaiiim, and also OTphasizM elimination of sex rtercoty^ 
programs and full paitidp^im by minoriti^. 

Second, the new legidation specifies that funds aUocated under basic grants be used to 
•upport pr««rams that integrate acadmic and vocational education. The law encourages states 
and kx»Utics » integrate wadsmk; and vocatiaud educatkm into a oAermt 
diat will hete students acquire tlw acattemic and occupational skills needed to succeed hi the 
woftolacc in further education. Although curriculum integration may take many different 
forms, the ^neral theme underscores the jmpwtance of viewing vocational education in the 
largra- context of seccxtdary and postsecoidary education. 

Third, the Carl D. Peridns Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 
provides funds to plan and implement "tech-prep** programs. These i»ograms, which span the 
last 2 years of high schod and tlw first 2 years of postsecondary education, lead to a 2-ycar 
associate's degree or cotifkate. Cankd out under an articulation agreement between participating 
sea}iKlary and postscccMidary institutions, the tech-prep immiuns jHOvide technical preparation 
in ai^Mcring, technology, and applied science; mechanical, industrial. « practical art or trade; 
and agriculture, health, or business. Hie programs are intencted tt> build student competence in 
mathematics, science, and communications through a sequential course of academic and 
vocationEil studies. 

Fourth, the new law emphasizes program accountability by requiring states to develop 
accountability systems that include cwc measures and standards of performance for secondary 
and posBecoiidiy vocatiraial education. Hick systems must inclucte at least one measure of 
learning and competency gains, incliuiing student progress in achieving bask and more advanced 
acwtemic skills. Additionally, the systems must inclwte of the following f«)ur types of 
measures: 1) competency attainment. 2) job or work ridll attaimnent, 3) retention in school or 
completion of high school, and 4) placement into actional training or education, military 
service, or employment Thus, states and localities are expected to pay greater attention to student 
outccHiies in assessing tt» effectiveness of '/ocational ediK;ation. 

It may be 4 ot 5 years befwe it will be possible to assess how well these new objectives of 
federal policy have been realized. However, this report provides much infOTmation that can 
indicate the status of vocational education before embarking m these new policy initiatives as 
well as serve as a baseline for examining a variety of important issi^ during the 1990s. For 
example, it describes in (tetail the academic and vocational course-taking jmttems of students 
participating in secondary and postsecondary vocational education in the 19^ examines their 
participation by race, sex, and a variety of special needs; and provides information on 
employment outcomes, participation in further education, and attainment of associate's (Agrees 
and certificates. Finally, the repwt includes data on the demographic characteristics, experience, 
and qualifk»tions of Kcondary ami postsecondary faculty in vocational educatk>n. 

In shOTt, Vocational Education in the United States: 1969-1990 demonstrates that the 
various national databases on education can reveal much useful information about vocational 
education nationwide. There arc, however, some impoartant gaps. Given the increasing interest in 
integrating vocatiwial and academic education, as well as the emphasis on smdent outcomes, it 
would be useful to know more about gains in academic skills and occupational competencies by 



stiKtents panici{iating in vocatjonal educatkm to vaiying degrees. The most recent High School 
TVanscriin Stady conducted by the Natkmal Asse^m^ (tf Mucational Pn»ress (NAO>), which 
wiUpqxm transcript data and NAB>M8C(aes for a sample of hi^schooT^^ 1990-91, 
will be a valuable souice of data (Hi this topic. Similariy, more infonnation is needed on 
postseccmdary vocaticsid education, espedaUy partidpation by adults, ami cm the 00^ 
pn^jr^taiy sdKX^ Reados of this report wiU undoid>ted]y recognize that a 
18 needed to increase the body of knowledge about vocatioaal education in America. The National 
Genter for Educati(Mi Statistics welc<Hnes the input and participation of individuals who are 
intfuested in supporting its ongoing efforts to improve natkmal education data throughout the 
1990s. 



Vocational Education in Secondary Schools 



This first section ctescribes secomiaiy vocational education in d» United States. Tyrocally, 
iuiti(nial data spuans have not attemj^ to distingm^ secotuksy vocational ediicatkm on^^ 
by type institution. Ifence.diis section treats seconkiy vocational education as though it were 
a single system. Ihd reafbr is iemii^ed» however* that there are several dilitent institutional 
arrangements delivering secondary vocational ediK;atk» in this OMwtry. Many states, fra^ 
exampte* rely on area vocational scho^ *'shared-time*' facilities that stiKients attemi for put of 
d» day to receive thdr vocatknal edocatkm, while jmrsuing tbdr acatoiic studies at didr tome 
high sclxx)!. In some local school distikts, eqjedally in huge cities, full-time vocational high 
schools offa a comi^te program of academic and vocational studtes. These vocattomd high 
schools differ from commehensive high sdiooU in that ^ir focus is vocational rather than 
academic and tl^ are otien organized around a i^r^mlar imhis^y— for example, aviation or 
health. Despite their vocational focus, however, a majority of their students go on to 
pc^tsecomlaiy ech^aticm, many to 4-year colleges and uni^rsittes. 

This section begins with a discussion of the ca^anizatiCHi of the vocational education 
curriculum and its relation^ to the rest of the secondary cumculum and witii a description of 
the taxonomy of secondary vocational education programs. Using this taxonOTiy, the section 
then focu^ on jsognun participatM}n in 1987, aid subsequentiy turns to patterns of participation 
fiom 1969 to 1987 by analyzing four different sources of transcript data collected during that 
poiod. Next, inf(Hmation on selected student outcomes is presented. Finally, the section ends 
witii data on academic and vocational teachers in public secomiary Khools. 



Organization of the Secondary Curriculum 



The Carl D. P^kins Vocatkmal and Applied Techndogy Education Act 1990 defines 
vocational ed^admi as **(sgani26d educaticmal pro|pms c^fering a seqtiem» of a>iir8es which 
aie diiectiy related to d» prepamioo (tf individials in paki or 

emerging occupations requiring otfa^dian a baccateureate or ad^^nced degree.**^ The definiti^ 
encompasses a wide variety of classes teaching ac^mic skills, v/t^ attitudes, general 
employatnlity skills, and occupationally spedfk skills. Because vocational education includes 
such a laoad array of couises, it is necessary to dearly distinguish vocatioiml fitmi ^ 
educaticm and ID use some int^nal structure for classuying differait kinds of vo^^ 

The taxcmomy used in this iep(»t ftH-csganizing the secoidary curriculum is di^layedon 
the facing page.^ At the most abrogated lei^ it divides the secondary curriculum into three 
parts: acadenik, vocational, and posaaal/otho'. Next, the acadRmlc curriculum is subdivided into 
six main subject areas: mathematks, science, English, social studies, fine arts, and foreign 
languages. Within tfiese dx sub^ areas, the taxonomy may be used to distinguish among 
tc^al concentratiims ami, wl^ possible, among levels of coursewtHic 

The vocational curriculum is divided into three curricular a>'eas: 1) consumer & 
homemaking education, 2) general labor market preppation, and 3) spedHc labor market 
preparation. Consumer & homemaking ccmrses provide training and skills that are often 
i^cxssary for activities ou&i(te oi the jmd labor force and iiKrliKte ccmrses in chikl development, 
ck>thing, basic food preparation, and home management Clasps such as beginning typing, 
industrial arts, wixk. experience and career explm-ation, business math, and business English, 
imparting basic skills that can be applied in a variety of personal or occupational settings, are 
included in gnieral labor market {n^qyaration. Grouped togedier, genoal labor market |»epaiation 
and consumer & h«nemaking courses make up the non-occupationally specific vocational 
education curriculum. Specific labor market pr^«ration includes introductory, advanced, and 
elective courses in seven vocational areas: agnculture, business, marketing & distribution, 
health, occiqmtional home economics, trade & imhistry, and technical & commumcation. 

The personal/other curriculum includes such courses as physical educaticMi, personal 
health, driver education, religi(m, jMosoph^, ami military science. The inclusion d health in 
both the vocational and personaVodier curriculum should nut cause confusion. In vocational 
education, the allied health programs prepare students for health occupations, whereas personal 
health courses teach students about caring for themselves. 



^ The Csrl D. Peridns Vocational and Applied Technrfogy Amerebnents (rf 1990, Public Law 101-392, sec. 521 
Ml). 

^ Fte a deiffiled description of this Uuionomy, see Antoinette G. GifTord. E. Garetb Hoachlaocter, and John E. 
Tuma, The Secondary School Taxommty Final Report, a report pie{wed fw llw National Asessnent of 
VocaUonal Eduction, Office of Plwning, Budget, and Evaluation. U.S. Departmem of Education (B^eiey: 
Mra Assoc^es, Fet»i>sy 1989). 
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Ugan A— OrgaaizatkHi of the ^co&dary School Taxonoaiy 
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Program Participation: 1987 



PartidiMition in Vocatioiial Educadon 

In tte high school senior class of 1987, 98 percent ci all public high school graduates 
completed at least one course in vocational education during their high school careen (table 1 
and figure 1). For most students this one course was not simply a typing course; in fm, almost 
90 percent of all graduates completed at least one course in specific labor market preparation. 
Moreover, about three-fourths of d» graduates completed «w or more courses in general labor 
market preparation, and almost caie-half paitidpaiBd in ccmsun^ & homemaking education. 

Females were more likely than males to have completed a course in consumer & 
homemaking education. Neverttelcss, 35 pocent erf the males completed at least one course in 
OMisumer & homemaking educatiwi, a prc^rara that was on<» ck»ninated alm<»t exclusively by 
females. In general labor market preparation, 74 percent of the males completed at least one 
course, compared with 83 percent of the females. A slightiy high» percentage of males than 
females (91 percent versus 86 percent) participated in specific labcr market preparation. 

Among different racial-ethnic groups in 1987, lower percentages of Asian students than 
oth«- groups participated in vocational education, but these differences were not statistically 
significant^ Overall, 94 percent of Asian students cwnpleted at least one vocational education 
course, compared with 98 percent to 99 percent of those fnom other racial-ethnic groups. Only 
37 percent of Asian students partknpated in consumer & hcsncmaking educati(m, compmed with 
46 percent of white students, 54 percent of black students, and 5 1 percent of Hispank: students. 

Virtually all handicapped and nonhandkapped students partidpated in vocatkmal education. 
However, handicapped students were more likely than nonhandkapped students to have 
completed a course in consume & homemaking educadon and were less likely to have completed 
a course in general labor market preparation. About 90 percent of both handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students completed a course in specific labra- market preparation. 



Figure l^Pcrceatagc of '997 poblk bigk school grsdaatcs complctli^ 
oa« or more course la vocgtioDBl educatioD by type of 
vocational cdacatloB 
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^^O: U^Deputmeni of Educuiai, NttioRd Cexaa for Eductboa &tiisticf, !9«7 High S<^ 



3 In all tables, data reponed for whiles and blacks exclude white and black Hispanics, for whom data are reported in 
the Hispanic categoty. Data for Naive Amerk^s include both Amera^ and data for 

Asians include both Asians and PaciFK; Islanders- ' 
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Table 1— Pcrc«Btag« <^ 19g7 paMk Mgb scbool graduates completiBg rae or mon courses 
in vocattoaat educatios by type of vecatioaal cdscatiofl, by selected characteristics 
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97.8 


47.1 
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Sex 










Maie 


97.9 


34.5 


73.9 


91.3 


donate 


97.7 


59.0 


82.9 


85.8 














97.8 


46.2 


79.4 


88.2 


Blacky mm-HispOT^ 


98.7 


53.6 


77.7 


88.3 




97,8 


51.2 


76.5 


89.1 


Asum 




36.6 


o9J 


82«8 






CI 1 

31.1 


78.0 


92.2 














97.5 


39.0 


75.9 


87.0 




96.5 


48.7 


74.6 


86.5 


Rural 


98.1 


45.0 


77.9 


88.3 












Nat haiH&sqjped 


97.7 


46.9 


78.7 


88.4 


Haodfc^pped 


99.2 


53.7 


73.6 


90.3 


Sctool enroUmoit 












99.6 


62.0 


89.7 


91.6 


501 to 1,000 


96.7 


43.4 


77.1 


87.2 


1,001 lo 2,000 


97.7 


46.2 


77.4 


88.6 


2^001 lo 3»000 


98.0 


44.6 


71.8 


87.3 


3,001 or niodre 


99.3 


22.5 


86.9 


90.7 


High sc^cxd gracfes 










Mostly As 


94,0 


32.5 


72.5 


77,8 


Mc^y Bs 


97.4 


44.4 


79.6 


87.4 


Nk>stly C$ 


99.0 


53.6 


80.1 


91.9 


Bdow C 


99.5 


53.8 


75.8 


93.9 


T(M8l voc^kmal 










Cam^ieimits 










Zm) units 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


01)1*1.99 units 


100.0 


22.2 


64.3 


58 8 


2.0(K3.99 units 


100.0 


44.2 


79.4 


922 


4.0l>-5.9y Wilts 


100.0 


56.5 


84.4 


98.1 


6.00-7.99 units 


100.0 


59.8 


85.7 


99.4 


8.00 mxQ units 


100.0 


57.3 


86.7 


99.7 


Total ^)ocifk; I^xh- marka 










inepanoioa C0i»g» units 










2^ unUs 


80.6 


38.2 


71.4 


0.0 


0.0I>^1.99 units 


100.0 


47.3 


77.8 


100.0 


2.00-3.99 units 


100.0 


51.7 


81.8 


100.0 


4.00-5.99 units 


100.0 


51.4 


81.6 


100.0 


6.00 a nxxQ luuts 


100.0 


39.3 


75.3 


100.0 



Fffst WW, first cohimn reads: Of all 15^7 i^lic high school ^r^hisies^ 97.8 percmt compfeied one or mne courses m 
some type of voc9UmaI eductfiofi. 



SOURCE: E- Garcth Hf^chlsKter, Pcartkif^im in S^^^ond^ Vocmional Editcaikm, 1982-1987, {separed for the U^- 
DepartmeQi of E<h»:8tk7iv Naliona! Caiier for Educatkm Statistics, fcnrthcoming. p. 8, and uiqMMished tateil^kms, ftom 
the 1987 Hi^ ScNk>I TranscrijH Study. 



Program Participation; 1987 



Carnegie Units Accumulated in High Scbooi 

Overall, public high school graduates in 1987 earned an average total of 22.8 Carnegie 
units (table 2)/ Oa average, they earned 4.4 units in vocational educatioi, or abcwt 20 paccnt of 
total units (figure 2). These gramuiies accumulated 15.6 units in academic subjects and 2.7 umts 
in personal use courses. At this level of g»ierality in die cuniculum, there were no major 
diffeenccs between mates and females in ds number of Caniegte units accumulated. However, 
Asian stwlents earned more Carnegie units in acattemic subjects ami fewer Camcgte umts in 
vocadonal subjects tium did stialents in other r«:ia)-<dmic groups. In addition, handic^^ 
students accumulated almost 40 p«cem niore units in vocatwnal educatitm dan iwnhandic^^ 
students. Students with mTOtly As «xnimulaled feww units in vocational education than stucfents 
with mosdy Bs, and students widi mosdy Bs averaged fewer units than students witf» mostly Cs 
(»- below. 

Fot reasons that arc m>t immediately ai^wrcnt, both tl« ttHal number of all Carnegie units 
and tte average number of vocational units accumulated temted to decrease as school size 
increased Thus, in schools with fewer dian 5O0 students enroled, students averaged 5.8 units 
of vocatkmal education, compared with 3.5 units in schools with more than 3,000 students. To 
some extent, higher average units in die smaltest sdjools may reflect Uwir tendency to be located 
in rural areas, where vocational agriculture has traditionally figured prominently in the 
curriculum. However, diis fact cannot explain the steady <tecline in vocational units as school 
size iiK^eases at otl^ levels. 

As students earned more units in vocational education, the number of units they earned in 
academic subjects dedined.^ For example, students »^umulating 0.01 to 1.99 units in vocational 
education earned 19.3 academk; units. At the «her extreme, students ^cumulating 8.00 <x more 
units in vocational educaticm averaged only 1 1.7 academic units. 



Figare 2 — Average n amber of Ctmegic units sccsraalated by 1987 
pablk bigb xhtaA gnidaatcs by type of carrkuiura 



68.7% 




19S% 
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SOintCE:U.S.I>^»uiineM(rf'BdiiealMn.NMkiii}C«lerfi»^EA^ 1987 High Scbocd 

TnmaipiSmdy. 



* A Cvf^ie unit is a stamSard of n»asiiren»nt used fw seomdary edi»:ati(»i that resents the omiptetic^ of a 
OMirse thtf VKcts 1 perkxi per d^y (or 1 year. 

5 fa the Nationa! A^essmcm of Voc«ionaI Education's First Interim Report, it was found that students with no 
plms f(^posisecondary education did not tend to substitute vocational units for academic units ai as higha ntte as 
those sttt<tents who planned to earn b bachelor's degree. Instead, students wiUi no postsecondmy edi^^ion plans 
t^Kted to increase tl^ ovmll ctnirse t^dng as d»y Uxk moie ^^x:^kmal course. See J. Wirt et aL , First I raerim 
Report, a report i»cp»ed fw the NatiOTal Assessroeni of Vocational Education, Office of Planning, Budget, and 
Evaluation, U.S. Departm«Hof Ediwation (Washington, D.C.: 1988). 1-18-1-19. 
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Table 2— Average nanber of Carnegie wits accanaUited by 1987 pablic h^b school 
gradwites by type <tf corrtenJaia, by selected characteristics 





Total 


Acadamjc 




Pemma! use 


T<Hal 


22.T7 


15.64 


4.43 


2.70 


Sex 


















9 84 






1^ 08 
















White Bm-Hi^vffltc 


22.91 


15 74 


4 52 


264 


oioc&» innr'riu^iisiiv 


99 14 


mjyo 


4 Al 


9 71 




22.54 


15.07 


4.27 


3.20 




23.^ 


17.76 


2-92 


3.21 


Native Ain»K»i 


23.15 


15.33 


4.70 


3.13 












I Trim 
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4 1 1 


9 55 




29 74 


15 RO 


% Q9 


9 Q*^ 


Rural 


22.47 


15.28 


4.27 


2.93 


I Ullliiit^Sfl CitttuP 
nBfnIll fHimiiT 










Not tyuvlk^^mvi 


22 81 


15 7l<« 


4 '?7 


9 




91 IK 


19 5^ 


5 00 


19 


Schocd csux^bnoii 










500 cr fewer 


23.70 


I5J6 


5.76 


2.78 


wi tri 1 Ann 






A 1^ 

4. Jo 




IjOOI to 2 000 


22 5^ 


15 


4 9R 


9 1^1 




99 7S 


15 77 






% flOl Of fiM^np 


91 74 


11^ 55 


\ Al 
3.*? f 


1 79 


Hig}i schod grB(k$ 










Nfosdy As 


24.48 


18.97 


2.83 


2.68 




23.42 


16.43 


4.22 


2.78 


Mc^y Ls 


22.07 


14.32 


5.06 


2.69 


Betow C 


20 52 


no2 


5 (Ws 


9 41 


TMal vocaiiaial 










Can^ie units 










Zeit) units 


23.79 


20.78 


0.00 


3.01 


0.01-L99 unils 


23.08 


19.28 


1.07 


2.73 


2 00-3.99 units 


22.76 


17.19 


2.71 


2.85 


4 00-S 99 imibc 




Id Q'^ 




7 77 
Z. / / 


6.00-7.99 units 


22.51 


13.21 


6.68 


2.62 


8.00 or imm units 


23.29 


11.65 


9.38 


2.26 


Total specifk: labor market 










{TOpaikmi CsT^gk umts 










Z^imits 


22.90 


18.79 


1.25 


2.87 


0-01-1.99 uniL« 


22.86 


17.61 


2.47 


2.78 


2.00-3-99 units 


22.66 


15.55 


4.32 


2.78 


4.00-5.99 units 


22.64 


13.68 


6.29 


2.67 


6.00 Oft nK»e units 


22.89 


11.84 


8.78 


2.27 



Firft row, Rm column re^: 1987 public high school graduates earned on average a total of 22.77 Carnegie units in all 
types of curricula 



SOURCE: E, Careth HooiWaiKter, Participaiion in Secot^ary Vocaional Education, 19S2-19S7, prepared for Um U5. 
DejMfftnient of Education, National Centa for Education Statistics, fortlwoming, p. 10. and un^blished tabutatbns, 
from the 1987 High Sctoo! Transcrii^ Study. 
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Program Participation; 1987 



Carnegie Units in Vocational Education 

About 60 percent oi high school groiuatcs in 1987 took fewer than 5.00 units in vocational 
education, and only 13 percent ^xumulated 8.00 or more Canwgie units (table 3 and figure 3). 
There is a widespread perception that minorities are nKxe likely to be heavy concentrators in 
vocational education than white students, but the data for 1987 did not support this 
generalization. About 15 percent of white students earned 8.00 or mwe units in vocational 
education, compitd with 1 1 pwcent of black students, 9 pCTcent of Hispanic stu<tents, 4 percent 
of Asian studei o, and 12 percent of Native Arooican stu<tents. With the possible exception of 
Native American students (whoc the difference was nc« statistically significant), white students 
were actually more likely to earn 8.00 or more units in vocational education than minority 
students. 

Handicapped stwknts were more likely than nonhandicapped students to be heavy 
concentrates in vocational education. About 26 percent of handicaroed students earned 8.00 or 
more units of vocational education, comj^red with c»ily 13 percent of nonhandicapped students. 

Students with mostly As were less likely to concratrate heavily in vocational education than 
other students. Only 4 percent of stiKtents wiA As accumulated 8.00 or more units in vocational 
education, compared with 13 percent of students with mostly Bs, 17 percent of students with 
mostly Cs, and 14 percent of students with grades mostly below C. 



F^ure 3-4^iTeotagc of 1987 pablk btgh school graduates aamber 
of Caraegic units accunolated in vocattoaal educatioD 



ftl'CCUt 

50 



24.3* 



17.1% 




13.2* 



(U)l'1.99 7.0D-3.99 4i»-5.99 6.00-7.99 SOOormon; 
VmrtlMMl Cuvagte aste 



SOURCE: VS. Depntmem of Eibtcatkan, Katksnml Center for Eductiion Statistics, 1 9S7 High SdKr>) 
Tnnscnpf Study. 
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Table 3 — Percentage of 1987 pobUc high school gradoates by Dumber of Carnegie uaits 
accumnlated in vocational education, by selected characteristics 



»feimhftr nf Cante^ nntta in VQCatioml aducatmn 

0.01- 1.00- 2.00- 3.00- 4.00- 5.00- 6.00- 7.00- 8.00 or 
0.00 0.99 1.99 2.99 3.99 4.99 5.99 6.99 7.99 more 





2.2 


3.5 


12.3 


UA 


13.0 


12.8 


IIJ 


9.1 


8.0 


13.2 


Sex 






















Mate 


2.1 


3,1 


11.9 


14.5 


12.7 


12J 


12.3 


8.7 


8.2 


14.0 


Female 


2.4 


3.9 


12.6 


14.3 


13.2 


13.2 


10.7 


9.4 


7.9 


12.5 


Race-^eilmtdiy 






















White, imi-Hisiwiic 


2.2 


3.6 


12.2 


13.9 


12.7 


12.5 


11.2 


8.9 


8.1 


14.8 


Blacks iKJiv^HisDaiuc 


1.3 


3.4 


10.9 


126 


13^ 


14 5 


13 6 


10.2 


98 


10 7 


HisfMnic 


2.2 


2.3 


11.4 


15.6 


14.5 


13.5 


13.7 


10.9 


7^ 


8.5 


Asian 


6.4 


5.4 


20.6 


24.2 


15.7 


10.3 


6.3 


4.9 


2.6 


3.6 


NMi^ Ann^ican 


1.6 


1.4 


5,9 


14.9 


14.3 


15.4 


15.2 


9.8 


10.0 


11.5 


Urbanicity 






















Uttan 


2.5 


5.2 


12.8 


15.6 


13.6 


13.3 


11.7 


9.5 


6.8 


9.1 


SidMixbm 


3.5 


3.2 


15.2 


16.5 


15.1 


13.8 


10.9 


6.9 


5.6 


9.3 


Rwal 


1.9 


3.6 


13J 


16.4 


12.8 


12.3 


11.3 


8.7 


7.2 


12.3 


HaiKiic^^atus 






















Scubmdicapped 


2.3 


3.6 


12.6 


14.7 


13.1 


12.9 


11.4 


8.9 


7.9 


12.7 


Handic^iped 


0.8 


0.8 


5.0 


6.6 


9.4 


11.8 


14.0 


12.5 


13.0 


26.3 


School ^irolfanait 






















500 cx fewer 


0.4 


1.0 


5.5 


7.0 


10.2 


13.1 


14.4 


12.1 


13.5 


22.8 


501 to UOOO 


3.3 


4.4 


11.2 


14.8 


12.2 


12.0 


11.5 


9.5 


7.9 


13.2 


1^1 to 2,000 


2.3 


3.3 


14.2 


15.4 


13.1 


13.2 


10.9 


8.3 


7.1 


12.2 


2,001 to 3,000 


2.0 


5.4 


15.1 


17.3 


17.4 


12.5 


10.2 


7.5 


5.8 


6.6 


3,001 or mae 


0.8 


3.2 


16.9 


24.0 


15.4 


16.6 


9.9 


6.3 


3.6 


3.3 


Hi^ schooJ grades 






















Mostly As 


6.0 


9.5 


23.7 


20.0 


12.9 


9.4 


6.4 


3.9 


4.1 


4.1 


Mostly Bs 


2.6 


3.8 


14.1 


16.1 


13.3 


12.4 


10.5 


7.6 


7.3 


12.6 


Mostly Cs 


I.O 


1.6 


7.8 


11.6 


13.0 


14.0 


13.4 


11.3 


9.4 


17.0 


BebwC 


0.5 


2.1 


6.9 


10.4 


12.0 


14.8 


15.0 


13.5 


11.1 


13.8 


Total qiecific \sSior m^et 






















ineparatkm C^i^k units 






















Zoro units 


19.4 


19.0 


37.7 


14.1 


4.5 


2.1 


2.0 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


0.01-1.99 unils 


0.0 


4.9 


28.7 


34.1 


16.9 


8.1 


4,4 


1.7 


0.6 


0.6 


2.00-3.99 units 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11.3 


26.6 


29.5 


17.3 


8.1 


5.0 


2.1 


4.00-5.99 units 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.0 


28.6 


28.3 


18.9 


14.2 


6.00 or mwe units 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.8 


21.8 


69.4 



First row, fust column reads: Of aU 1987 ]»ibHc high school grachial^ 2.2 per^i earmd no Carnegie imits in 
vocaiiona] education. 



NOTE: Estimates may not sum u> 100 percent due fo rounding. 

SOURCE' E. Gareth H«>^are^. Pi^^ipatkm in Secan^yj Vocational EdmMkm, 1982-^1987, ^sepated fot the U.S. 
Dep^iment or Edt^^n, National Colter (or EdiKralion Statistics, forthcoming, p. IX ami tnqniUished tdml^ions. 
from the 1987 High School Trmscri{^ Study. 



Program Participation: 1987 



Carnegie Units in Consumer & Homemaidng Education, General Labor Market 
Preiiaration, and Specific L4ibor Market Preparation 

Graduates of public high schools in 1987 avenged 0.6 units in consumer & bomemaking 
education, 0.9 units in gen^ labor market prqiaration, and 2.9 units in specific labor market 
pieparatifm (table 4). Maks averaged 0.3 units m consumer & iHimemaking, significantly less 
than the 0.9 units for females (figme 4). White females earned <Hily 0.03 units in industrial arts» 
males averaged 0.25 units. Males averaged 3.3 units in specific labor market preparationt 
compared with 2.6 units for femates. 

The number of Carnegie units earned in consumer & honemaking, general labOT market 
preparation, and specihc labor maiket preparation did not differ between white and other 
minority studeitts, with the exceptioi of Asians. They consistently accumulated fewer units than 
white stiKlents in all three areas. 

Handicq^Kd students also took mofe vocational education than nonhandicapped students 
in all three areas. The absolute d^eience was greatest fc^ specific labor maricet preparation, 
where handicapped students earned an average of 3.8 units, compared with 2.9 units for 
nonhandicapped students. The greatest relative difference occurred for general labor market 
preparation, where handicappeid students earned 1.5 units, compared with 0.9 units for 
nonhandicapped ^iKlents. 

Similarly, students with mostly As accumulated fewer units in all three areas than did other 
students. The (tiffenence was most pronounced in specific labor market preparation. In dus area, 
snuknts with mostly As averaged 1.7 units, compared with 2.7 units for students with mosUy 
Bs, about 3.4 units for stuttents with mosUy Cs, and 3.5 units for students with grades mostiy 
below C. 



Flgsre 4 — Aver^ Bonlwr Csrttcgk units Mcanulated la racattoaal 
edacatton by 1987 poblk faigh scbool graduates by type of 
vocatloaal education, by sex 



GcBenl labor nwltei 



General Ubor maricet 
prepsretico — i»faisihal tns 



Connmcr & 
hotromdung e d uct i on 



Spcafk kbormM to 



GoKrai labor mukei 




I P Male p 



3.29 



4 



SOURCE: U.S. Oepsnmem of Eihmkm, ^s6om1 Cam f&r Edwoaiofi Static. 1987 High School 
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Table 4— Average Dumber of Caroegie units Mcomnlated in vocational educatioD by 1987 
poMfe h^h sclM>ol gTMlnates ky ty^t oi vocatiMal edocatkm, by sefected 
charaeterisUcs 





iKHneniddng 
echrattbn 






ans 


Career 


icxai 


labor maita 


1 vial 




G.14 


0.14 


0.93 


2.90 


Sex 












Male 


0.33 


0 9^ 


0 1^ 


oon 


3.29 




0.86 


0.03 


0.14 


0.95 


2.55 
















0.60 


0.15 


0 12 


004 


2,99 




0.73 


0.13 


020 


0.{^ 


2.77 




u.ou 


0.11 


0^25 


0.97 


7 TO 


A MAM 




0.04 


0.11 


0.69 


1 fill 
1.00 






0.17 


0.05 


0.87 


\ 10 

J. 17 














Uftan 


0.44 


n in 


n 7A 




2.74 




0.56 


0.10 


0.10 


0.77 


2.59 


IxUTttl 


0 ^7 


0.12 


0.18 


093 


^5 77 














NMhaiK&^^ped 


0.60 




A 1^ 


A At 
0.91 


2.87 


Hai^capped 


0.75 


0 97 


0 Rl 




3.77 


School ^mdlment 












500 or fewer 


0.95 




A '^l 


l.iO 


3.45 


SOI to 1.000 


0.56 


All 


A 1^ 

U.IZ 


A 


2.92 


1,001 to 2,000 


0.56 


All 


A 1^ 


A OO 


X84 


2^1 to 3»000 


0.47 


A A^ 

0.U7 


A 1 *f 

0.17 


0.73 


2J2 


3p001 or sK»e 


0.19 


A 1A 
U.IU 


U.Z2 


O.Vi 


233 


High schod grades 












Mostly As 


0.37 


0.05 


0.(» 


0.73 


1.73 


Mostly Bs 


0.56 


U.l J 


U.13 




2.73 


Mostly Cs 


0.71 


fl \t\ 

U. lO 


u. lO 


1 fy\ 


3.36 


Below C 


0.68 


n ID 

u.iy 




0.93 


3.46 


Total vocational 












Can^gkimits 












Zctd units 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.01- L99 units 


0.14 


0.02 


0.04 


0.45 


0.48 


2.00-3.99 units 


0.43 


0.07 


0.08 


0.75 


1.52 


4.00-5.99 units 


0.74 


0.i6 


0.15 


1.02 


2.94 


6.00-7.99 units 


0.90 


0.18 


0.22 


1.20 


4.58 


8.00 or nHMe units 


0.96 


0.31 


0.28 


1.49 


6.94 


Total ^>eciric ^bof m^et 










[^eparetk)n Camegte units 










Zem units 


0.48 


0.07 


0.15 


0.77 


0.00 


0.01-1.99 units 


0.63 


0.10 


0.14 


0.83 


1.01 


2.00-3.99 units 


0.68 


0.15 


0.15 


1.00 


2.64 


4.00-S.99 units 


0.65 


0.16 


0.13 


1.02 


4.61 


6.00 OT more units 


0.44 


0.20 


0.11 


0.97 


7.38 



First rDW« ftfst cohimn reatk: 1987 {»iblic high sctool graduates earmd €m average 0.60 Carnegie unhs in a>n5umer and 
homemaktng educatkm. 

SOURCE' E. Gaieth HoacMmuter^ Participaihn m Sectmdary VoctMkmal Edua^km, prep^ied for the U^. 

Oepartmeni of EdiKration* National Center for Edi»:ati<m Statistics, fortln^mung, p. 14, and mn^blis)^ tabulatk)n8« 
btm the 1987 High Sctool Transcript Study. 
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Program Participation; 1987 



Carnegie Units in Specific Labor Market Preparation 

About one-ihini of ail high school graduates earned 4.00 «• more units in specific labw 
market preparatirai ccnirses (table 5). A higher percentage of males than females (37 percent 
veisus 27 percent) earned 4.00 or mme units. A much smalter percentage of Asian graduates (13 
percent) accumulated 4.00 or more units than did graduates of other racia^cthnic groups, 
typically about 30 percent (figure 5). 

Almost one-half of handicaroed students accumulated 4.00 or more umts in specific labor 
market preparation. In contrast, omy 31 percent oi nonhandkai^)ed .nudents did so. 

Students in relatively small schot^s temkd to be more likely to earn 4.00 <x more units in 
specific labor maiket preparation. For example, 39 percent of students in schools with 500 or 
fewer students took 4.00 or mwe units, c(»npared with only 26 percent in schools with 2,001 to 
3,000 students. 

Students with mostly As were much less likely to have taken 4.(X) or more units than 
students with mostly other grades. Only 13 percent of students with mostly As took 4.00 or 
more units, compared with about 40 percent of students with mostly Cs or below. 



Figure 5 — Perc«Btagc of 1987 public high school gradaates sccanulatlog 
4.90 or more Carnegie units ia specific labor market 
preparation courses, by race-ctbaicity 




SOURCE: VS. Deptnnwm of Education, National Center for EAtcstwn Statistics, 1987 High School 
Transcript &tKiy. 
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TaMe S^ercenta^ 9t 1987 poMic high Mhool gmdaates by nvnher of Caroegie nnits 

aMomulated In specific tetor marltet preparathMi eonrse^ by selected characteri^ics 



Number of Camefie imhs m specific labor maifcet 







0.01- 


1.00- 


2.0O- 


3.00- 


4.00 or 




0.00 


0.99 


1.99 


2.99 


3.99 


rnorc 


Total 


11.S 


7.6 


20.2 


16.1 


13.2 


31.6 


Sex 














Mate 


8.7 


6.4 


18.1 


16.2 


13.8 


36.9 


Female 


14.2 


8.7 


22.1 


16.0 


12.5 


26.5 


Kace-^laik:ity 


11.8 


7.0 


19J 


16.0 


13.1 


318 


Black, ^m*H^8fisc 


11.7 


8.4 


19.3 


15.3 


14 8 


30.6 




10.9 


7.t 


21.2 


18.5 


13.0 


29.4 




17.2 


11.3 


25.8 


24.1 


9.0 


12.7 




7.8 


3.1 


20.5 


17.3 


13.8 


37.5 


















13.1 


8.1 


^.0 


161 


13.5 


29.3 




13.5 


8.3 


21.7 


16.9 


13.3 


26.3 


Riaal 


11.7 


9.3 


21.3 


16.9 


12.0 


28.9 


















11.6 


7.7 


20.4 


162 


13.2 


31.0 




9.7 


4.6 


14.6 


12.7 


10.7 


47.7 
















500 fewer 


8.4 


3.2 


16.8 


16.2 


16.0 


39.4 


501 to IfJOO 


12.8 


7.2 


18.9 


162 


11.9 


33.0 


IjOOl to 2.000 


11.4 


8.6 


21.3 


15.4 


13.1 


30.2 


2j001 10 3.000 


12.7 


9.3 


22.1 


17.8 


12.6 


25.5 


3,001 or TMm 


9.4 


10.7 


26.4 


18.7 


14.5 


20.3 
















Mostly As 


22.2 


13.1 


25.6 


16.6 


10.0 


12.5 


Mo^y Bs 


12.6 


8.0 


21.9 


16.6 


12.2 


28.7 


Mostly Cs 


8.1 


5.6 


16.8 


16.0 


15.1 


38.5 


BeiowC 


6.1 


60 


18.0 


13.8 


14.4 


41.8 


Total voc^KMial 














Cant^e units 














Zoo units 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.01-1.99 units 


41.2 


29.6 


29.2 


0.0 


CO 


0.0 


2.00-3.99 units 


7.8 


8.7 


43.0 


32.4 


8.0 


0.0 


4.0O-5.99 units 


1.9 


1.8 


12,5 


23.3 


33.1 


27.4 


6.00-7.99 unijs 


0.6 


0.2 


3.5 


7.5 


14.9 


73.3 


8.00 or laast units 


0.3 


0.1 


1.1 


1.9 


2.8 


93.8 



First n)W» first column reacte: Of 1987 publk: high school graduates;, 1 1 .5 percent earned no Carnegie units in specific 
labor market {reparation courses. 

hKTTE: Estimate may not sum to 100 percent due to roundtng> 

SOURCE: L Gareth Hoachlander, Particif/atkm in Secondary Vocm'umol EdmcmUm, 1982-^1987, ]»^»red fc^ the VS. 
Depfitmoit of Education, Natk»ia] Center for Educati(^ Statistics, forthcoming, p. 16. and imjniblished tabulations, 
from the 1987 High School Transcript Study. 
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Program Participation; 1987 



Participation by Program 

In 1987, business was the most popular specific labw market program, with more than 
one-half of the graduates having taken courses in this subject area (table 6 and figure 6). 
Business was followed in popularity by trade & industry jHOgrams, enrolling 38 percent of the 
stuctents, and technical & ccMnmunicauon fffogranas, enw^g 25 percent Less than 1 1 percent 
of all students participated in any one of the remaining program areas. 

Males were much more likely to have pvticipated in agriculture and trade & industry 
programs, while females «k>minated in business, healdi, and ocaipational home economics 
prognuns. Althou^ there were differences in die percentages of males and fiemales partfcipating 
m marketing and technical programs, overall ttese jHOgrams were more balanced in terms of 
female and male participation. 

About equal percentages of white, black, and Hispanic students paitknpated in progpms in 
business, marketing, health, and occup^ional home econcsnics. In technical and communk;ations 
programs, 27 percent of white students participated, compared with 17 percent of bl^k and t f» 
percent of Hispanic students. Relatively few Asian students participated in agriculture (0.4 
percent) or in construction (0.8 percent). 

Handicapped students were mem: likely than nonhandicapped students to take courses in 
agriculture occupational home economics, and trade & industry. However, they were less likely 
to participate in business (28 percent versus 55 percent) and technical & communication 
programs (9 percent versus 25 pen^nt). 

Higher achieving students, those with mostiy As, were much mrat? likely than other 
stu(knts to take courses in technical & communication fwograms. They were less likely to 
participate in agriculture, marketing, occupational hwnc economics, or trade & industry. 



Figsrc 6-^erccatage of 1987 pablk higb Kbool graduates completing 
one or more courses in specific labor market preparation 
programs 



Ptrccot 




SOURCE: VS. Dqnmnent of E&icrtion, Nukmil Center for EibcMkm Sbiiwics, 1987 High Schod 
Traucrii* Siudf. 




tf~P<reartt» 19»T pMbHt high ichaoi yttortw wmj^tiit cm or saw* coortM ki iptdJk Mot mmM ]m^^B ^ofrmB^ hy sitecltd dtemUriitlcs 
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8.0 


53J 


8*7 


4.9 




4X5 


7.4 


i7 


3.8 


64^ 


9.9 


6i9 


9.4 


535 


8.1 


43 


5,8 


54J 


9.6 


6.1 


4.1 


53J 


9.6 


7.0 


a4 


46.1 


8.1 


9J 


105 


64.7 


4.0 


7.7 


3-3 


51.4 


102 


5.9 


Z2 


533 


93 


3J 


6.0 


52J 


11.9 


5.7 


7 7 


Q 




4.9 


17 J) 




8.8 


6J2 


20.4 


fiS.l 


43 


3.3 








6.0 








4,5 


1^ ft 




lv.8 


5.5 


A 7 






7.9 


4.7 


47i) 


2.6 


3.7 


/.^ 


34.4 


7.8 


4.8 






lOJ 


5.6 


8 1 






4.B 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o 


LI 


244) 


1.3 


4.7 


3.8 


532 


S.0 


4.1 


7.6 


66l0 


11.7 


5.2 


)23 


65.8 


14.8 


6.1 


2IJ 




13.6 


5.7 


ao 


ao 


ao 


0.0 


2.4 


53.0 


i.5 


4.9 


6.9 


67.1 


103 


6.1 


!2.6 


68.6 


15.7 


5.9 


22J 


536 


14.0 


5.4 
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10^ 


373 


5.0 


3t24 


109 


24.7 
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10.2 


375 


4J 


32.8 


10.6 


26J 
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W 7 






85 


16.9 


10.9 


44^ 


5.7 


38.7 


14.1 


145 


45 


».7 


ao 


24J 


9.2 


295 


7^ 


^.9 


11.8 


44.7 


10.8 


202 


lOJ 


405 


4.7 


353 


102 


19.1 


10^ 

8v.4» 








11.4 


28.4 


f.S 


35.9 


5.0 


305 


10.7 


23.1 


lOJ 


36.9 


4.8 


32.1 


10.7 


255 


173 


54a 


12. 1 


42,6 


185 


9.0 


IIJ 


36,9 


5.8 


315 


8.6 


24.7 


8.9 


37.1 


5J0 


325 


115 
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IIJ 


37.1 


5.1 


31.9 


10.9 


23.9 


9.8 


40.1 
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Program Part lci|>at ion: 1987 



Caraegie Units by Program 

Graduates of public high schools in 1987 earned an average of 1.0 unit in both business 
and in trade & industxy programs (table 7). They earned less than one-quarter of a unit in each of 
the other program areas. While males averaged significantly more units than females in 
agriculture, trade & industry, and technical & ccmimunicatioo programs, females earned more 
units than males in business, healdi, and occiq^ational hon» econcnntcs (figure 7). 

White, black, and Hisi»nic graduates averaged about the same number of units in business 
and technical & communicaticm jnograms. Black students avraaged significandy more units than 
white stuttents in occupational home economics and fewer in trade & industry. Asian students 
ean^ fewer units than whittr Mack, am! Hi^ianic stiKients in agrkulture ami occupational home 
econcHnics. 

Carnegie units earned varied by program for handicapped and nonhandicapped students. 
For example, handicapped smdents earned 0.4 units in occupational home economics, compared 
with 0.2 units for nonhandicapped students. Nonhandicaiq>ed students earned 1.0 unit in 
business, as q)posed to 0.4 units fot handicapped students. Moreover, handica]^>ed stuitents 
earned significantly more units in agriculture and tra(te & industry programs, while accumulating 
signifkantly fewer units in technical & communicatKMi programs. 

Higher achieving students generally earned fewer units than kiwer achieving students 'n all 
program areas except health and technical & communicaticHi programs. In I^th, there were few 
differences in the amwint of units earned between high- and low-achieving students. In technical 
& cOTimunication programs, students with mosdy As earned 0.4 units, compared with 0.3 units 
for students with mostly Bs, and 0.2 units for students with mosUy Cs or below. 



Figure 7— Avtrage aamlMr of Carnegie units sccttmalated by 1987 public 
high gcbool graduates la si>eciflc labor market preparation 
programs, by sex 




OccupMkxM] 
home eoonomia 

Tnde & imtastiy 

TechtdcalA 
comnumicKKin 



1.74 



SOURCE: U.S. Dejj«iimciji of Educjukxi, Nauonal Center for GducMkn Sutissics, 1987 High School 
rmscnpt Study. 
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Program Participation; 1987 



Academic Vmus Vocational Course Taking 

Table 8 shows how students' ttademk course-taking patterns in 1987 varied acconlmfi to 
fitSr"^ vocaiioflal «iu«tion they took. The tal&*w^ of two ccriumm ftceich 
su^t aiea, with the first column indicating the number <rf Carnegie units wrrod^a 
^mc^^dcmic su^t area by d» aiiK)um3rvSa^ education ta^^aS SeWnd 

by sajfcnts with no wcaftonal units. Fw example, studentswiA no vocational educaSnuSS 
earned an av»^ of 4.3 Carnc^ units in Engff Stwteits who ean^ fixwnO.OltoTS S 
m vocajcml cducat«wi received an avera^ of 42 units in English, or 97^iv^uJ^ Zte 
earned by students with no vocaiitmaleducatiOT units. pw«:ni w uie umts 

OMjpaiwJ with students who COTipteted no vocational ed^ 
ofaU students). stiKients who earned between 0.01 and 1.99 units in v^S^wtiSS 

S^S'i^S^T^^^' (97.9 i^t). mathematics (97.3S).1^(^ 
percent), and social stwbes (92. 1 percent). However, ttey ean»d consi^bly fewer Carnefiie 
unite m calculus and advanced mathematics (83.7 percent) and fine arts ^7 Jcrrent) foS 
iiS'fn* illustrates, students who accumulated 0.01 4 1.99 units ii v«S^id^^ 
J^Jf,^"'!;^^ «^ specialized subjects than did stuctenSwhS 

units m vocational educattwi. die same pattern persisted, althourii to a greater den^Tiu/ 

percent irf the imiWumulatedifa^^ 
by snxlents who earned no vocaticHial units. 64.7 percent of the calculus AX^toSTaA^*? 

^S;"hil2' '^"^'"^ umts!57A percem of the fine wHSs Jnd 64 6 

pCTcent ot the foreign language units. 

Students wlK) earned between 4.00 ami 5.99 vocational units continued to earn fewer units 
in advanced subjects, but at this level of vocational course taking. Tudte^all^S 
^^^^^ in the m<He basic acattemic courses. TTius. thf k Sm ^Tnly 

^afSstlS mathematics units. 72.6 percent of the science ukits, and^4?t^of 3^ 



FIgur* *-Av«r2« munber of Carn«gl« mlu accooalated Id B,athem..lc8 and 
scleBce kj Tocattonal course takers as a percent of units earoed by 
BODVTCatioiial cMne takers: 1M7 
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TMb §— Avmgc mmite of Carofigle mitti Mcamidatcd in toultmte n^Jects bf 1987 i»tUlc Ugh Khfiol y^dnatM, by aitmbcr of Cot»^ mitts smmitolcd Id vocitfoipal 
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Program Participation: 1969-1987 



Participation in Vocatioaal Education 

From 1969 to 1987, more dian 9 out of 10 high school graduates completed one or more 
courses in vocational education (table 9). Neverthebss, Ae percentage did increase from 92 
percent in 1969 to 97 petctnt for graduates fiom the classes of 1975-1978. Since then, the 
pefcentage has been about 97 pracem to 98 pooenL 

Growth over the pntod was greatest for programs in specific labcH- market {reparation and 
consumo' & homemalong education. In 1969, 72 percent of graduates participated in specific 
labcH* market programs, and by 1987, this figure had risen to 89 percent (figure 9). The 
percentage of students taking omsumer & homemaking courses grew substantially from 32 
percent in 1969 to 49 percent in 1975-1978, and since this period has held steady at about 50 
p^cent However, the percentage of students taking general labor market courses in 1987 was 
not signifu:andy diffom firoro the parentage taking such courses in 1969. 

Over the last two decades, participation by males in female'(k>minat^ jH'Ograms has 
increased. In 1969, only 7 percent of male graduates had taken any courses in consumer & 
homemaking education. This figure jumped to 28 percent in 1975-1978, and then climbed to 3S 
percent in 1979-1982. Since this period, it has held steady. A a result, the gender gap has 
nanovkvd in tMs vocational area. 

Comparisons of different racial-ethnic groups are somewhat complicated because the four 
surveys did not use the same categories fm ^se groups. However, it is interesting to note that 
in 1969, white students were less likely than black stiutents to have participated in vocational 
education overall. In specific labor maiket preparation, for example, only 68 percent of white 
stwtents participated m 1969, compared with 86 percent of black students. By 1987, this 
difference disappear^ and wtute and black students participated in specific labor market 
preparation courses at similar rates. 



Figure 9 — Pcrcestage of psbUc blgh scbmM graduates completing one or 
more conrscs Is iq»«cinc lal»or marltet preparation: 19#9-1987 




SOURCE: U.S. DepH«M>it(^S(tecai&n,Nili«udCH]^{wEAic^on &Mi«tks. 1969 S»Kiy «tf Aixikmic 
Gfovth tpd Pfedictice, Ntfiond LangHnSnal Swwy d Labur Pmt Experience- Yoffh CblKm, High 
Sciwd and Beycnd SoplionKHB CotKM 1982 Tnnsaipt Study 
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Table 9 — Percent^e tsi pablk high sthonA gri^Mt«s nffiiptetiag one w more courses in 
voratioDal edacatkMi by type of vocattoal educatioA, by sex and race-etimicity: 
1969-1987 
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Program Participation; 196^1987 



Carnegie Units Accumulated in HIgb Scbo<H 

In 1969, high schod graduates accumulattd a total erf 203 Camcgie units in aU sub.^cts— 
14.9 units in academic courses, 3.7 unit vocational courses, and 1.9 units in personal u^ 
courses (table 10). By 1987, the total numb« oi units hoA grown to 22.8, or in increase of 1 1.2 
percent (figure 10). Among the diftont types of curriculum, the oily statistically significant 
increase occuned in the personal use area, where the avera^ number of Camcgie units 
accumulated giew ton 1.9 units in 1969 to 17 units in 1987. 

In 1969, white students avwaged substantially fewer units in vocational educaticMi than 
black and Hispanic students— 3.4 units fw whites, compared with 4.8 units fw blacks and 5. 1 
units fOT Hispanics. By 1987, there was rdatively Uttle diffaence in total vocational units fw 
diese three groups, with the average ranging fam 4.3 units for Hi^ic students to 4.5 umts for 
white stiKients. 



Figure 10— Average aombcr of CarBegle ooits accuiDBlattd by poblfc high 
scboirf gradaatcs by ty^ <^ csrrlculs:^: 1M9 and 19S7 




SOl^CE: VS. DmrtmoA til E*K»tion, Ntficnil CeHttr for E&»aak)n a«i«fci, 1 W Stwfy d Ac«lemic 
Growth Old Pitritetion ami i987 High Schod Tinta^ ^idy. 
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Tabte 19— Avenge number of Cara^fe oaits Kcamnfaited by pobllc high Kboot graduates 
by type irf corricBloa, by sex and race-«tfanicity: 1969-1987 
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20.80 


14.08 


4.47 


2.25 






1979-1982 graduates^ 






TcMal 


21.19 


13.90 


4.89 


2.40 


M^ 


21.10 


13.84 


4,77 


2.49 


Fenttle 


21.27 


13-95 


5.00 


2.32 


Blacky n(Hi-Hi^>amc 


20.59 


13.34 


4.78 


2.47 


Hi^)muc 


21.36 


13.49 


4.87 


3.00 


TT iiiic i]oi}*rwpwiv/Oii^r 




l4.Ul 


4.91 


2.36 


Total 




1982 gradaat(M 






21.34 


14.10 


4.62 


2.59 


Mate 


21.21 


13.85 


4.61 


2.72 




21.46 


14.33 


4.64 


2.47 


White, ncm-Hiqifflic 


21.41 


14.35 


4.52 


2.53 


Black, noii-Hi^anic 


21.03 


13.62 


4.79 


2.58 


Hi^>anic 


21.12 


12.92 


5.26 


2.87 




22.07 


15.84 


3.13 


3.07 


Native Aimtean 


21.32 


13.29 


5.10 


2.90 


Total 




1987 graduates 






22.77 


15.64 


4.43 


2.70 


Mate 


22.65 


15.28 


4.52 


2.84 


Femate 


22.^ 


15.98 


4.36 


2.56 


White, fK»i-Hiq»nic 


22.91 


15.74 


4.52 


2.64 


Blacky mm-Hiq^nte 


22.14 


14.96 


4.47 


2.71 




22.54 


15.07 


4.27 


3.20 


Asiffi) 


23.88 


17.76 


2.92 , 


3.21 


N^ive Amortem 


23.15 


15.33 


4.70 ' 


3.13 



^ Tbe fig^HCs we in **tr^ fw mmfkd gmiuatei is yeai* I97S-1978. 

SOURCE: loia Tamt, AiaiuAteae Gifiind. iMon Horn, md E G«cA HoteltUndCT, Eiv^mm Trmds m Vcemim^ and Acadetme 

VocMkmid E^tMt.jm-f987. famnd lor tbe VS. O^Mraeu of Edntwioe, Ht^oBti Caoa for EducMkii Sttiinks. frntfacc^g. ix 
IQ, fraiB tl» 1969 Sudy of Acidemic &owik md Ihefics^ 
die Sdwd ant Bi^md SophoiiMm CdKM 1982 
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Program Participation; 1969-1987 



Carnegie Units in Vocational Education 

From 1969 to 1987, the percentage of high school graduates accumulating 8.00 «r more 
Canjegie units in vocatkHudediu^tion more than (bxibted (table 11 and figure 1 1). In 1969, (»ily 
6 pocent oi gradual accumulated 8.00 or more unite, white in 1987, 13 percent ean^ this 
amount of vocatifmal educad(». However, the dumge occurred primarily dunng the first decade, 
with the perceittage of gruhiates aocumuiating 8.00 or more Carnegie units jumping to 14 percent 
in 1975-78, and then remaining fairly coimant tfarmgh 1987.^ 

The iiK^iease in the percerttage of male gruiuaies accumulating 8.00 or more Carnegie units 
in vocadonal educati(»i was greatra'than for fnnale graduates. Specifically, 14 p»cent (tf male 
graduates accumulated 8.00 or nm Carnegie unite u 1987, whik cmly S percent accumulated 
this level in 1%9, an incrcaM oi 180 p«ccnt In contrast, 13 percent <rf female graduates 
accumulated 8.00 or more Carnegie unite in 1987, while 8 paccnt accumulated this level m 
1969, an increase oi only 60 percent Although in 1%9 mate graduates cumulated 8.00 or 
more Carnegie unite at a sipiifk»ntly lower rate than femate graiuates, by 1987 there was no 
statistically agnificant differcfw* in die rales (rfmate and femate graduates accumulating dus tevel 
of vocaticsial unite. 

Tte only statistically significant change between 1969 and 1987 among racial-ethnic 
gnwps occunwi for white ^u£tes. While only 5 percent of white graduates in 1969 
accumulated 8.00 or mcMe Carm^gie unite in vocational education, the percentege increased to 15 
percent in 1987.^ 



Ffgarc 11— PcKfsUgc public high scbmd grMisatM accBnalatlag 
8.00 or norc CarD^te uaits in vMsttoaal edacation: 
19«9-1987 



Pcfccsl 




Academk Giowtb asd htd^ion, NtfKMl LomkodBt^ StBv«^ oi Labor Forte EuDmetice-Yoiith 
Coh(m,Hi^Sd»wd«dB^xidSfl^^ School 



6 The differences in percentages from 1975-78 to 1979-82. 1979-82 to 1982. and 1982 to 1987 were not 
signifkant 

Ahlwi^ die cbffiiges fix Hiqwm;s aiul Asimis appeand l»ge, diey were ikh ^tistically significant dw: to ll» 
rel^wly anal! muntKr of tl^ stuteHs vvto snnpled m 1969. 
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TaUe ll^Perceat^ <tf public high xhotA ^miaates hy Boaiber Carn^ie oaits 

accumulated la vocattonal educatiwi, by sex and n^-ethatelty; 1969-1987 



Nm«l»r nf famepe tmiis in voc^kmal edncaiion 

aOl- 1.00- 2.00- 3.00- 4.00- S.0O- 6.00- 7.00- 8.00 or 
0.00 0.99 1.99 2,99 3.99 4.99 5.99 6.99 7.99 nraB 



1969 gnMinates 



Total 


8.1 


6.0 


14.5 


12.4 


11.6 


10.2 


12.1 


10.6 


8.1 


6.2 


Male 


9,4 


6.7 


16.S 


13.2 


11.7 


10.3 


10.9 


9.5 


7.3 


4.5 


Fenalc 


7.1 


5.6 


12.9 


11.8 


11.5 


10.0 


13.1 


11.7 


8.7 


7.6 


White, mHHtfiq>s0)ic 


9.9 


7.5 


16J 


12.7 


IIJ 


9.3 


10.9 


10.2 


7.3 


4.7 


Blacky iicm-Hispmuc 


2.4 


1.4 


7.9 


lOJ 


U.8 


12.4 


16.6 


13.4 


12.1 


11.6 


Hispsnic 


0.0 


0.0 


5.2 


10.4 


11.7 


16.9 


18.2 


10.4 


10.4 


16.9 




1.9 


1.9 


13J 


17.7 


20.9 


15.2 


10.8 


5.1 


4.4 


8.9 


Otber or unknown 


2.9 


0.0 


14.7 


20.6 


8.8 


11.8 


17.6 


11.8 


5.9 


5.9 








1975-1978 graduates^ 














3.3 


4.0 


12.4 


11.7 


14.0 


11.1 


11.8 


10.3 


7.9 


13.6 


Male 


3.6 


4.5 


14.8 


12J 


13.0 


10.3 


10.6 


9.0 


8.8 


13.2 




3.0 


3.5 


10.3 


11.2 


14.9 


11.7 


12.9 


11.4 


7.1 


14.0 




2.0 


1.4 


11.3 


10.6 


14.7 


16.1 


11.3 


10.5 


10.6 


11.6 


Hispank 


2.4 


3.0 


8.5 


12.3 


12.6 


15.6 


10.2 


14.1 


9.9 


11.3 


White, iK^-Hiq)ank:AHh& 


3.5 


4.3 


12.7 


11.8 


14.0 


10.2 


12.0 


10.1 


7.5 


14.0 








1979-1982 graduates^ 












Total 


2.3 


3.5 


10.1 


11.8 


11.1 


12.2 


11.3 


11.0 


9.8 


16.8 


Male 


2.8 


3.6 


10.5 


13.4 


11.6 


11.5 


11.0 


10.4 


8.3 


17.0 


Fonale 


1.8 


3.4 


9.8 


10.3 


10.6 


12.9 


11.6 


11.6 


11.2 


16.6 


Blade, non-Hi^)amc 


2.1 


1.8 


8.3 


10.2 


14.5 


16.0 


13.7 


12.5 


8.9 


11.8 


Hiqjanic 


0.9 


3.4 


11.4 


9.4 


13.9 


13.1 


12.4 


10.5 


10.7 


143 


While, mm-Hi^>aiik:A^}^ 


2.4 


3.8 


10.4 


12.2 


10.4 


11.6 


10.8 


10.8 


9.9 


17.8 




2.3 




1982 graduates 












Total 


3.8 


11.5 


12.4 


12.4 


12.8 


11.8 


9.8 


8.5 


14.7 


Male 


2.5 


3.7 


11.4 


12.9 


12.1 


13.8 


11.1 


8.7 


9.2 


14.5 


Fmaie 


2.2 


4.0 


11.5 


12.0 


12.7 


11.8 


12.4 


10.8 


7.9 


14.9 


White, imi-Hispwic 


2.8 


4.6 


12.1 


12.6 


12.7 


12.1 


IIJ 


9.2 


8.4 


14.4 


Black, mm-Hisp^ 


0.8 


1.3 


10.0 


IIJ 


13.2 


16.4 


15.1 


10.2 


7.5 


14.1 


Hispoik 


1.0 


1.5 


7.9 


11.3 


10.5 


14.4 


11.9 


12.2 


10.0 


19.3 


Asian 


4.0 


8.2 


20.2 


18.4 


14.3 


13.4 


8.3 


5.3 


33 


4.5 


N^ve Amoican 


0.6 


2.7 


73 


11.0 


9.1 


9.7 


20.4 


18.0 


9.0 


12.1 


Total 


2.2 




1987 graduates 












3.5 


12.3 


14.4 


13.0 


12.8 


11.5 


9.1 


8.0 


13.2 


Male 


2.1 


3.1 


11.9 


14.5 


12.7 


12.5 


12.3 


8.7 


8.2 


14.0 


Female 


2.4 


3.9 


12.6 


14.3 


13.2 


13.2 


10.7 


9.4 


7.9 


12.5 


White, iKm-Hi^wiic 


2.2 


3.6 


12.2 


13.9 


12.7 


12.5 


11.2 


8.9 


8.1 


14.8 


Black, mMKHi^iamc 


1.3 


3.4 


10.9 


12.6 


13.2 


14.5 


13.6 


10.2 


9.8 


10.7 


HiS9)ani€ 


2.2 


2.3 


11.4 


15.6 


14.5 


13.5 


13.7 


10.9 


7.5 


8.5 


Asian 


6.4 


5.4 


20.6 


24.2 


15.7 


10.3 


6.3 


4.9 


2.6 


3.6 


N^ve AfD&'^an 


1.6 


1.4 


5.9 


14.9 


14.3 


15.4 


15.2 


9.8 


10.0 


11.5 



red.: Of 

^ The figores ire m mreng^ for sm^ied gn&^ m d» yeifi 1975-1978. 
* The fi^^ m la avnv^ for sm^Aed gnduiies ^ tte 1979-15^2. 
NOTE: Estmtfes may not mm to lOO pereem dot to romidii^ 



SOURCE: John Tibimi. Antomette Gtffanl, hmm Htm^ and E Gmfb Ho^^idfir, fi^^bviMf Trtwb m V^cmiitm^ and Academe 
EittcmkmmAmerkamPMkHi^S£kci4s, 19^ fo I!^,%monf9^^^ 

De|xstmas<rfEAicid^(Beik^ 18, mi R (kmfa IfciiddaadCT, Parikipmkm m Stcandvy Vomiond 

EdneaiiM, im^^li^, fw^wtd l(» the E^pammm Etottkm, NMtewd Cmtr for Sductttoi Stitiftks, fo i d i a a miu g, i 12, ftm 
the 1969 S^fy <rf Acaitemc Gmwih Piedktioa. Ac Nrtopal I.<¥igttfirifnat Sunw of LAcr Force &m«^fr-YomA Cotot ttiaiki, Om 
High Schoirf«id Beyond SopbomMva>lm l^Tfu^T^Shidy^aiiate }^HighSc)K9dTm^^ 
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Program Participation; 1969-1987 



Came^ Unito In C<miiiier & Homemakiag Education, General Labor Market 
Preparation, and Spedfic Labor Market Preparatkm 

The av^age Can^gie units accumulaled by high school mduates in specific labor market 
prepaiaticm areas increased from 1^ to 1987 (tabte 12 aiKi figure 12). While 1969 graduates 
ean»d only 2.1 Canegb units in specific Ubormaricet preparation areas, 1987 grwiuates earned 
2.9 units. In addition, the increase occurred {ffimaxily between 1969 and 197^2, wiUi average 
M:cumulated units remaining relatively constant ^ter this date. The average Carnegie units 
accumulated in ^wdfic l^x)r market inq>arati(m increased sigmficantiyfOT female graduates, but 
the increase f(x male gxaduates, while large, was not significant Similarly, average units 
increased significantly for white graduates, but not for otl^ racial-ethnic grou]^ 

The average Carnegie unite accL^ulated by graduates in consumer & homcmaking 
education increased from 1969 to 1975-78 and remained relatively constant through 1982. 
However, the avmge units accumulated in this vocational education area decreased by die end of 
the p^iodstudbd As a i^t, die average units amunulated by graduates in 1987 did not differ 
significandy ftmn diose accumulated in 1969. HowevCT, the average units accumulated by male 
graduates inoeased substantially fam 1969 to 1987. 

Although the av^ge Carnegie units accumulated by graduates in industrial arts remained 
basically ccmstant fnmi 1969 to 1987, the units accumulated in career education decreased by 
more than one-half. In addition, die size of die decrease was greater for black, Hispanic, i>nd 
Asian graduates than fx white graduates. The average units earned in career education dropped 
during the yean 1969 duou^ 1987 fiom 0.7 to 0.2 fOT black graduates, from 1.1 to 0.3 for 
Hispanic graduates, and from 0.8 to 0.1 for Asian graduates. However, the average units 
accumulated by white graduates dropped only frcmi 0.2 to 0.1 during this period. 



Flgnrc 12— Awr^ anmlMr of Carnegie onlto accumalatcd by poblk 

blgii sciHxoI gr«4Mtts in specific labor market preparation 
coorses: 1969-1987 



157 



CwMgleVidto 



T 

2 




a 1969 0 1975-78 ■ 1979-S2 ■ I9S2 



1987 



StHJRCB: DqwtoMm of EdocttkB. Ntttood Centtr fn- BtfaK^ Sl^ 

AMdcmte Gnwft nd Pm&ticB. Natwial L o n gi ted i iid Snvey of Ldwr F(m» KuerisBGe-Yodth 

Ca>c«,HiriiScfcoriwdBcyDi>dSopl K )B»oiBCoh^ 

IVnfcripi^idy, 
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Table 12— Average Dumber Carnegte suits ftcamiDlatcd fai vocational edacation by public 
bigh sc1h>^ gTMiiiates by type <^ vocattouri edocatimi, by hs and race-etbaici^: 
1969-1987 



CQnsianer& Geaenil labor maifcet mgnarflrion Spedfk 

eAication ms education TMal pr^joration 



Total 




1969 graduates 






0.48 


0.12 


031 


1.10 


2.10 


Mate 


0.05 


023 


0.21 


0.91 


2.41 




0.88 


0.01 


036 


1.23 


1.81 


White, BC»KHbpCBw 


0.44 


0.14 


017 


0.95 


1.99 


Blacky mm-Hispimk 


0.70 


0.04 


0.74 


1.55 


2J1 




0.42 


aoi 


1.09 


1.90 


2.78 


A - — 

ASIMI 


0.22 


0.00 


O80 


1J5 


2.00 


Other or unknown 


0.32 


0.20 


OJl 


1.67 


1.98 


Total 




1975-1978 gradaates^ 






0.67 


0.17 


038 


1.26 


2.57 


Mate 


0.21 


0.34 


OJl 


1.11 


3.02 




1.06 


0.02 


0.45 


1.40 


2.18 


Blade, mm-Hiqwih; 


0.96 


0.11 


036 


1.23 


2.48 


Hi^»iic 


0.77 


0.10 


0.63 


1.46 


2.46 


White* mm^HiqiankrAMhef 


0.62 


0.18 


037 


1.26 


2.59 


Total 




1979-1982 graduates^ 






0.69 


0.16 


0.41 


1.27 


2.93 


Mate 


0.30 


0.28 


039 


1.15 


3.33 


Female 


1.07 


0.04 


042 


1.38 


2.55 


Black, nOT-Hi^»nte 


0.86 


0.11 


0.48 


1.32 


2.59 


ffispansc 


0.59 


0.10 


0.83 


1.61 


2.66 


White, iKm-Hi^jante/Mha* 


0.66 


0.17 


037 


1.24 


3.01 


Total 




1982 graduates 






0.68 


0.17 


018 


1.01 


2.93 


Mate 


0.30 


OJl 


019 


0.96 


3J5 


Female 


! 02 


0.04 


017 




2.55 


White, m^-Hiqw^ 


0.62 


0.16 


015 




0 on 


BhKk, mm-Hispmio 


0.90 


0.12 


0.26 


..03 


2.85 


Hi^sante 


0.87 


0.24 


028 


1.15 


3.24 


Asian 


0.29 


0.11 


0.25 


0.92 


1.92 


N^ive Amoican 


0.54 


0.22 


017 


1.10 


3.46 


Total 




1987 gradnates 








0.60 


0.14 


014 


0.93 


2.90 


Mate 


0.33 


0.25 


014 


0.90 


3.29 


Fein^ 


0.86 


0.03 


014 


0.95 


2.55 


White, nm-Hisp^c 


0.60 


0.15 


012 


0.94 


2.99 


Black, mm-Hi^ite 


0.73 


0.13 


0.20 


098 


2.77 


Hi^>8nte 


0.60 


0.11 


0.25 


0.97 


2.70 


Asian 


0.34 


0.04 


Oil 


0.69 


1.88 


Native Am^^:an 


0.64 


0.17 


0.05 


0.87 


3.19 




poWic hig 




umu ID oc«t54tmeT >nd bom 





The G^Hc* «c an «ver^ for n^ded gnAmf ia die ytan 1975-1978. 
The iigwef an aa «ven^ hr tanked gnHteoes ta ti» ytan 1979-!^ 



XmCBiMat T^Aifldi«»<aSMil,ljHn«H©m.indB.G^ 

^?f«^ ^'^.^j** *» •wponpiraafcd for the National AssMsmcm of Vocational Edscatioii. U.S. 

xr^Ti^1S^:^l^^:JS!!^^I^^^.S'^V^^J Bdacatioo. National Center for EaocMtk^s6^^f^cS!,mi. p. 
Ae High Sclwd and Beyond SoplMniore Cohort 1982 Ti»i^^ 
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Program Part icipat ion: 196»-1987 

Carnegie Units in Specific Labor Market Preparation 

The pciccntage of high sdjool graduates iccimulating 4.00 |^ 
spcaSc latoinaSj™»ratk» inaeased agnifkamty from ^B.iwwnt in W69 » 
MTftaWc 13 and figSre 13). The increare occurred pnmanly from 1969 to 1979-82 and 
iSai^airiy consSnt itercafter. In aMticm, the specie labor ^narketprepMantm unttt 
^^aied by mate and fcmate grwiuates increased at similar 
^^tofmates in 19» and 37 percent in 1987 ammiuto^ 4.00 or more 
S»^t of fcmates in 1969 and 27pcrc«it in 1987 accumulatmg amUar units. However tn^ 
SSttS likdy dum fcm^ graduated during aU the )^ 

5 more units. FinaUy. white the pat»nt^ of white grwiuates accumulaung A.QOos more units 
SsSiSot marfct ptepanuiS^mcrSd agnifteantiy fiom 22 percent m 1969 to 33 peiccm 
in ^7. *e percentage fiblik, Hispanic, and A«an graduates did not change sigmficanUy over 
thispniod. 



FIgarc 15— Percentage of public h^b school gradnates accatnulatlDg 
4.00 or more Carnegie nnlts in specific labor market 
preparation coarscs: 1969-1997 

50 . I 
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Table 15— Percentage of public bigb school gradBates by DDraber of Carsegfo snits 
accnmiilated ia ^tcHk labor market preparatton cosrsra, by sex and race- 
etboicity: 1969-1987 



NumbgpfCaniegieimitginspecifklabQf 



000 


0.01- 


1.00- 


^ ATI 

2.00- 


3X30- 


4.00 or 


0.99 


1.99 




3.99 


fnore 


27.8 


1H9 gradaates 








4.8 


18.1 


14 5 


1 1 7 

II*/ 


01 1 


23.1 


6S 


17.3 


14 5 


10 7 




32.0 


3.4 


18.8 


14 4 


17 7 


18.7 


31.8 


5.3 


17.4 


12.7 


10.4 


22 3 


13.6 


3.1 


19.7 


20.8 


16.6 


26 1 


14.3 


1.3 


18.2 


18.2 


16.9 


31 2 


19.6 


5.1 


25.9 


19.0 


8.9 


21 5 


20.6 


8.8 


17.6 


11.8 


23 5 


17 6 




1975-1978 gradaales* 








17.3 


8.5 


20.0 


15 0 


17 5 


26.6 


14.3 


6.7 


17.8 


15 1 
1^*1 




11 A 


20.0 


10.1 


21.9 


14 8 


17 6 




14.9 


8.5 


23.3 


14 7 


M 5 

U.J 




15.9 


9.4 


19.8 


186 


1 1 l\ 




17.7 


8.5 


19.6 


14 8 


17 7 




14.6 


1979-1 ?82 graduates^ 






6.7 


17.8 




1 l.O 


32.9 


12.1 


6.1 


16.9 




111 


lit t 


17.1 


7.3 


18.6 


160 




27.7 


16.2 


10.3 


20.4 


18 0 




xo.3 


10.9 


6.5 


18.7 


196 


\'X 6 

I J.D 




14.6 


6.5 


17.3 


15 6 


11 A 




13.3 


1982 gradaates 






7.4 


18.1 


16 1 


1'^ 1 




10.5 


6.7 


15.8 


15 6 


I') A 


3/.y 


16.0 


8.1 


20.3 


16 0 


I'? A 


7A 1 


13.8 


7.5 


18.5 


16 1 


1 L.J 


It C 


13.0 


7.2 


17.7 


18.4 


13.8 


29.9 


10.4 


6.6 


16.1 


15.9 


16.1 


34.9 


22.1 


9.6 


21.5 


17.8 


11.2 


17.8 


6.5 


3.9 


16.5 


11.9 


16.1 


45.1 


11.5 


1987 gradaates 






7.6 


20.2 


16.1 


13.2 


31.6 


8.7 


6.4 


18.1 


16.2 


13.8 


36.9 


14.2 


8.7 


22.1 


16.0 


115 


26,5 


11.8 


7.0 


19.5 


16.0 


13.1 


32.8 


11.7 


8.4 


19.3 


15.3 


14.8 


30.6 


10.9 


7.0 


21.2 


18.5 


13.0 


29.4 


17.2 


U.3 


25.8 


24.1 


9.0 


12.7 


7.8 


3.1 


20.5 


17.3 


13.8 
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Program Participation; 1969-1987 



PartidiMitSoii by Prograin 

In 1969 and in 1987, the two most pc^ar specific labw market jwcparaiion prc^gmms 
were bLskSs^^ & Sus^. witb^ice« to 54 percent of hi|h «dM)ol gn«lui«es 

A jfwiiictT^ r-mirse duriflB the vcars Studied (table 14 aiui figure 14). However, several omci 
t^J^2^h^^^^^ ffom 1%9 » 1987. m I««n«f, 
K»SwnVM last one murse in Se Kchnical & communication area increajed the most 
SSy ft^O?^^^^^^ ^V^nt in 19S7. ^^^^^^^^^9^ 
otS^Sc^ years inhcalth (fiom 0 peiwait «> 5 percent), occupatHwal Kotk economics (ftom 
3^oSt^l^^t), and marketingA distributicm (ftom 5 percent tu 9 percent). 

The narticipation of both male and female gr«iuates increased from 1969 to 1987 in the 
maik^fiKffiwTheSSi. occupatkjnal hoiSe econ«nics. and technical & communication 
SS^TaSiS tiS^i^patiofl oFmSes increased significantiy over the ^J^^^ 
f^5 Ptt^mn pwcent faTa^ture and fiom 31 patent to 43 perc«it m bu^"^*^ *f 
^^^ciuin^^r^a^mficmily from 6 percent to IS^Penf « J"?^ & 
^^^J^^'^^P^cii^^on of both male and female graduates in health, 
oSltiiiThiS^e^on^^^^^ iirtechnical & communication programs the gender gap 
JIS^^Tn t^r ar^f lom 1969 to 1987, with health ami occ pationiU home economics 
SSnr^orc female-dominated and technical & communication programs more 
male-dominated. 

Increases fiom 1969 to 1987 in the participation of diffcrem racial-ethmc ^ps jnspwific 
labor n!S^F«panition courses varied by program arca. All groups ^^^^^^ ^VTIZ 
in technical & communication and hcalA program areas over this penod.* White, black, and 
Si^k^lduS^^ their participa&nin o(^upational »«™ 
w^grSuates significantiy increased their panicipat^on m marieeting & tnbution and 
busUtes^urthermSe, (mly black gr^uates increased their participation m agnculture, and only 
Asian graduates decreased their participatiai in trade & industry. 



Fteure 14— PercBtag* of poWk l>»«b school graduates cowplttlog on* or 
more courses Ib specific labor market preparattoB prograais: 
]9«9 and 1987 
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SOURCE: VS. Dematment of EAicttiw, N«Uom1 Cma to BAi«aii« Sodito. 1969 Stedy of AcKtank 
Grow* «id rte^oB md 19S7 High Schod TjMiscnpt Stttdy. 



8 "AU gfwips" refeis to white, Wack. Hispanic, and Asian graduates. A awipari^ between 1969 and 1987 could 
not be made f« Native Americans because data were ^ 
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The fii^ «e ts ter MSiplMl aiadom is ibe yem 1975-1979. 
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Program Participation: 1969-1987 



Carnegie Units by Program 

In 1969 and 1987, the two specific labor market preparation programs with tl» highest 
average ^cumulated Carnegie units were business and trade & industry, with graduates earning 
about 1.0 Carnegie unit in these areas througlwut the years studied (table 15 and figure 15). 
However, several otho- program areas showed significant growtii from 1969 to 1987. The 
average units uxumulated by gr»luates in the techniral & cranmunKatiai area increased the most 
dramatically, from 0.0 units m 1969 to 02 units in 1987. Significant increases also occmred 
over the same period in health frwn 0.0 to 0.1 units, marketing & distribution frtm 0.1 to 0.2 
units, and agriculture from 0. 1 to 0.2 units. 

The average unite ^cumulated b^ bodi male and female graduates increased from 1969 to 
1987 in agriculture, marketing & distnbution, health, and technical & communication areas. In 
addition, ihs average units accumulated by males in busii^ss incrrased over the same period 
from 0.4 to 0.6 units. However, despite Ae inoease in Carnegie units earned by both male and 
female graduates in agriculture, health, ami technical & ccnnmunication pfograms, the g^idra* gap 
widened in these areas ftom 1969 to 1987, with females earning significantly more units in 
health and males earning significantly more units in agriculture and technical & communication 
areas. 



Increases in the average Carnegie units axumulated by different racial-ethnic groups in 
specific labor market preparation courses varied by program area. White, black, and Asian 
grwiuates accumulated a greater number of units in the technical & communication area in 1987 
than in 1969, while white, black, and Hispanic graduates accumulated a greater number of units 
in health. However, only white and black graduates accumulated a significantly greater number 
of units in marketing & distribution and agriculnire, and only black and Hispanic graduates 
^cumulated a significantly greats number of units in occuimtional home economics. In contrast, 
black graduates accumulated fewer units in business, and Hispanic and Asian graduates 
accumulated fewer units in trade & industry. 



Figure 15— Average naiaber of Caraegie neits accvmoiated by public higb 

Kbooi graduates la specific labor market preparatloo pro&raras: 
mt and 19«7 
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Program Participation: 1969-1987 



Academic Versus Vocational CcHirse Taking 

The avexage number of Carnegie units accumulated by all high school graduates incieased 
in most ^^idemic subjects areas bom 1982 to 1^, with the greatest imaeases occurring in math 
and science and in foreign langua^ (taUe 16). Gruluates «:cumulated 3.0 units in math in 19S7 
in contrast with only ZS units in 1982, ZS unif 'n science in 1987 in contrast with only 2.2 
units in 1982, and 1.4 units in foreign languages in 1987 in contrast with c»ily 1.0 units in 
1982.^ The only academic subject area wtere high school graduates did not accumulate a 
significantly greater number of units by 1987 was in fine arts. 

Graduates who took no vocational education courses accumulated a similar level of 
Carnegie units in 1987 as they did in 1982 in all academic subjects except one.*^ Graduates who 
accumulated zero vocational units earned a significantly greater number of units in advan^ or 
honors English by 1987. In contrast, graduates who took a moderate amount of vocational 
education, accumulating between 2.00 and 5.99 vocational units, earned a significantly greater 
number of units in all academic subject areas except fine arts and social studies. Finally, 
graduates who accumulated 8.00 cs- more vocational units earned a greater number of units m 
1987 in English, math, science, and foreign languages than they did in 1982. As figure 16 
illustrates, 1987 graduates who accumulated 8.00 ot more vocational units earned 60.1 percent 
of die units accumulated in math by their counterparts with no vocational units, while 1982 
graduates who accumulated 8.00 or more vocational units earned only 50.4 percent of the units 
^xnimulated in math by their counteipaits with no vocational units. 



Figure 16— Average nonber of Carnegie aaits accantilated in mathematics by 

vocational coarse takers as a percent of aaits earaed by aoa vocational 
course takers: 1982 asd 1987 
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^ The increase in units ^umulmed in math, science, and fc^eign languages was signifkantly greats than the 
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Student Outcomes 



Attendance at PostseccMidary Institutions 

About 62 percent of students who o'aduated from public high school in 1982 attended at 
least cHie postsecoiKiar^ institution by 1984 (table 17). Generally* students who accumulated 
higher tevels of Carnegie units in vocational education were less likely to attend a postsecondary 
institution. While 87 p^nt of 1982 gruluates who accumulated 0.00 to 1 .99 Carnegie units in 
vocational education m high schod attemkd at least one postsecondaiy institution by 1984, only 
39 percent of ^aduates who accumulated 8.00 or nK»e units attended a postsecoiuSary institution 
by that year (figure 17). The pattern continued fm public 2-year, public 4-year, and private 4- 
year institutions. However, students who concentrated in vocational education in high school 
weie actually more likely to attend a less-than-2-^^ institution. 

Male and female graduates who accumulated 8.00 cht more Carnegie units in vocational 
education in high school w^ sigpflcanUy less likely than their counterparts witii 0.00 to 1.99 
units to attend any postsecondary institution, or to atteiid a publk; ot private 4-year institution. In 
addition, male graduates with 8.00 or moie vocatioilal units were statistically more likely than 
their counterparts with 0.00 to 1.99 units to attemi a less-than-2-year instimtion. 

White and Hispanic graduates who accumulated 8.00 or more vocational units in high 
school were less likely to attend any postsecondary institution than their counterparts 
accumulating 0.00 to 1.99 units. Similarly, black graduates with 8.00 or more vocational units 
were significantly less likely than those witii 0.00 to 1.99 units to attend a imvate 4-year 
institution. Asian and Native American graduates with 4.00 mraie vocational units weie less 
likely than their counterparts witii 0.00 to 3.99 units to attend a public 4-year institution. 
However, Asian graduates with 4.00 or more vocational units were actually more likely than 
those with fewer units to attend a public 2-year institution. Finally, black and Hispanic graduates 
with 0.00 to 1.99 vocational units were less likely than white graduates with the same level of 
vocational education to attem! any pos^econdaiy institution. 



Figure 17— Percentage of 1M2 pub He high school graduates who attended one 
or more postsecondary iostitutloBs by 1984, by number of Carnegie 
units accumulated in vocationai education in high school^ 

Vocatfomd • 



Bate 

0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.0O-7.99 
8.00OTI 




Thb figt» Aoidd not be inteipcted u i»&attqg ttm ftedentt oM im 
bei»isetbnr ean»dabH8en»^^C*n^ieimitsbvoctikmdpKi^^ hstead, some stiMiemB ini^ 
iuve esmed Ufge tam^en <^ Cvn^ie hbu in voodksd coofses beaiaae tfiey h«l no vims tor 
posliecoi^uy edacation. 

SOURCE: VS. DepattiaeM of Ednc^on. Ntfional Catta Eduottko Statistics, Higii Sdnd «id Beyond 
Sophonone Cbboft 1 982 Htg^ Schot^ IVuifcr^ ^oify «nd Base Yev ttraigh Seco^Fdlowt^ nttveys. 
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TaUe 17->Perc«iit8ge of 19S2 public high scliool gradoates who attesdcd one or aore 

Rostoecondary instUotiOBs by 1984 by type institotioD, by sex, race- 
ethnicity, and Domber of Carnegie oalts accoiaolated in vocational edacation ia 
high school 

Number of vocatoial Any Less-than- PuUk Private Public 

CmnegbmiiQ institution Z-ym 2>yesr 4-year 4-yesr 

Total ovenOl 61. v 12.3 23.0 JO 6 25 8 

0.00-1.99 86.6 7.5 24.5 24.2 47 7 

2.00-3.99 74.6 11.3 27.0 13.6 34!8 

4.00-5.99 57.6 13.6 24.1 7.2 21 5 

6.00-7.99 45.8 14.9 19.5 4.3 

^.OOixmon 39.2 14.1 16.9 3 1 

Sex 
Male 

0.00-1.99 83.8 5.8 20.8 22.3 48.4 

2.00-3.99 73.4 8.9 30.0 13.1 33 7 

4.00-5.99 51.3 9.0 21.1 7.1 21 7 

6.00-7.99 42.3 13.0 17.2 3.5 12*2 

8.00«iia»e 34.4 13.1 14.1 2.5 8 6 
Female 

0.00-1.99 89.2 9.2 28.1 25.9 47 1 

2.00-3.99 75.8 13.5 24.2 14.2 35 8 

4.00-5.99 63.8 18.0 27.0 7.3 21 4 

J»?-7-99 If! ^^-^ 21.5 5.0 n.'o 

8.00 or more 43.5 15.1 19.4 3.6 9.2 
R^e-edmicity 
White, noa-ffispanic 

n?Sriil 24.0 25.9 49.9 

2.00-3.99 78.1 11.2 27.5 14.8 37 1 

4.00-5.99 61.1 13.4 24.2 8 1 24 9 

6.00-7.99 46.3 15.1 20.1 3 9 128 

S.OOOTome 37.2 12.4 J7.2 3.6 7 7 
Blade. mm-Hispanic 

SXM!! ^^-^ *2.6 15.5 16.6 37.2 

2.00-3.99 68.2 14.7 24.5 12.6 29.8 

4.00-5.99 56.7 18.0 22.7 6.1 19 5 

6.00-7.99 55.5 19.3 17.7 7 2 17 4 

8.00 or more 50.5 20.5 15.0 1.9 18 3 
Hi^janic 

75.8 6.4 37.1 14.7 32 5 

2.00-3.99 57.5 9.9 25.3 7 6 19 9 

4.00-5.99 40.3 9.7 22.5 4 7 79 

6O0-7-99 32.0 7.6 16.6 3 0 78 

8.00 or more 37.9 18.3 14.1 1.4 7*6 
Asian 

0-00-3.99 89.4 6.0 35.3 14.3 56.6 

4.00cwmore^ 81.6 11.4 58.3 6.7 21.8 
Native American 

0.00-3.99 59.3 6.0 25.0 9.2 30 5 

4.00 or more 51.0 25.2 19^6 2.1 <' 

Hrsi fow. fiiBt ooHflin leads: Of ui if si pubbc higii sctraol gi«W«. AJ U percent aoaiei a poaseconaaiy lasttuiion by ivM. 
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student Outcomes 



Labor Market Participation of Hlgli School Graduates Not Enrolled in 
Postsecondary Education 

Of 1982 public high schocd graduaiw who WW iKJt ennri^ 
months after graduation, 43 percent reported they ^waking full tuM, 18 PC«^^ 
working part time, 10 percent were un«nployed, and 29 percent we not m the labw force 
(table 18) 12 in additi«i, participation in vocaticmal educatiisi in high schod was posmvdy 
RUted with full-time employment. WhUe only <Mic-tiiird (34 percent) of graduates who 
KcumulatedO.OO to 1.99 &negw units in vocational ediK^tion repOTted they w«e empkyd 
full time, about one-half (50 percent) <rf gradual wlw accumulated 8.00 or more uiute rep<wted 
fuU-time emptoyment (figure 1 8). In ccmtrast. paitidpatfon in vocational educatwm m high school 
was inversely related with part-time onptoycseat" 

Male grwiuates axumulating 8.00 or more Carnegie units in vocational educatiwi were 
more likely than tiieir counterparts with 0.00 to 1 .99 units to be employed full nme. In addition, 
female graduate who accumulated 8.00 more Carnegie units in vocational educatwiii were less 
likely tiian male graduates with die same level of vocational education to be employed full time 
(43 percent versus 57 percent). 

When looking at labor market participation by racial-ethnic group, generally differences 
were not statistically significant because of die relatively small number of non-white grwiuates 
inducted in the study. However, white graduates witii 8.00 or mcse Carnegie units m vocational 
educaticm were more likely to be employed fiiU time (53 perrent versus 35 percent) and w«« less 
likely to be employed part time (16 percent vmus 30 percent) tiian tiieir counterparts wifli 0.00 
to 1.99 units. In addition, black grwiuates geiteraUy q;^eared more likely than white ffwduates to 
be unemployed, although the difference was only significant for graduates earning 6.00 or more 
Carnegie units in vocational education. 



Figure 18— PfrccBtagc oT 1982 pabllc lilgb schwd graduates not enrolted in 
postsecoiHiary edacatiM bat employed full time 6 aaoatbs after 
high school gradoatlea, by Buaber of Caraegle aolts accuiantated 
ia vocational edncatimi in h^h school 
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i^EmoIlmenisl^wKbasedoowlieLheragraduaiewasauc^^ school at 

the poiirt6 ntoHhs after high school grackwlion. 

^3 Although less vocational eAicaiion in high school appeared to be associated with not being m the labor force, 
the fdaticHiship kh stati^cally agniflcant 
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Tabl« IS-^rccataK of 1982 pabik high school gradoatcs eorolied P«52?°^!2 
Tabte W-^^-g^/^^^ school gradmlfoo by toiM,r ^^^l^^^^^^. 

by wTrace^iifclty. and number of Cwtiegle units accnnmlated to vocational 
education in high school ^ — 



Number of vocadooal 

Total, ow»Il 
0.00-1.99 
2.<M)-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.0O-7.99 
8.00 or mm 

Sex 
Male 

0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-S.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00 Of more 
Inmate 

0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00 or more 
Race-eUinicity 
White. mm-Hisi»nic 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00 ox more 
Blstia, mm-Hispanic 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
S.00 otvaore 
Hispanic 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00 or more 
Asian 

0.00-3.99 
4.00 or nwre 
Native American 
0.00-3.99 
4.00 K more 



jii^mititetnartidnatiQii. 



Employed fu Utime Em|&)yad part time Unenqitoyed 

18.1 9.7 

24.5 8.9 

22.0 70 

16.9 J0.7 

17.5 100 

14.6 10-5 



43.1 
34.1 
40.6 
42.3 
42.8 
49.9 



38.9 
45.8 
50.1 
53.3 
57.0 

28.4 
35.1 
33.2 
31.9 
42.7 



35.2 
45.0 
46.2 
46.5 
52.5 

24.7 
25.1 
35.0 
27.6 
32.9 

41.8 
37.8 
36.3 
28.8 
48.7 

12.7 



40.7 
46.1 



20.7 
19.8 
13.5 
10.8 
11.8 

29.0 
24.3 
20.9 
24.3 
17.6 



29.5 
22.2 
21.0 
18.2 
15.8 

15.9 
25.8 
5.8 
6.8 
7.6 

9.8 
18.9 
14.3 
22.3 
14.1 

28.5 



11.3 
8.5 



8.3 
6.2 
10.4 
10.2 
8.3 

9.7 
7.8 

11.0 
9.9 

12.7 



4.9 

5.3 
7.9 
8.0 
7.4 

25.3 
10.9 
17.8 
21.6 
35.0 

10.2 
11.5 
10.8 
13.3 
9.8 

9.7 



10.1 
22.5 



Not in Mxg f orce 

29.1 
32.5 
30.4 
30.1 
29.8 
25.0 



32.2 
28.1 
26.0 
25.7 
22.9 

32.9 
32.8 
34.9 
33.9 
27.0 



30.4 
27.5 
24.9 
27.3 
24.3 

34.1 
38.3 
41.4 
44.0 
24.5 

38.2 
31.7 
38.5 
35.7 
27.4 

49.1 



37.9 
22.9 
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Student Outcomes 



Ed^ti^'^*'*^ Participation of High School Graduate Enrolled in Postsecondary 

Of 1982 public high school graduates who were enrolled in postsccondary educatiai 6 

r^^.^i'TJ?"!^.* ^ P^"' unemployed, and 47 pcrceni were not in tbTSSff foree 
•?rc 1 m vocational education in high school was positively related to being 

9) While 59 percent of giSiuates who i^mula^^W S mSf 
Carrogie units m vocational educatim reported they vmt eitter employed fuU time iwt tin^ 
were ™nipl^ only 48 jx^reent of graduates who accumulated O^Wtr^.^Tun^^re^S^ 
they were m the labor force. ^5 ^-f^icu 

B^h male ai^ female graduates followed the labcM- force participation patterns itescribed 
above. However, the differences between graduates who accuSdS.OoS^^e^ 
units in vocational edt^ation and those who accumulated only 0.00 to unUs v^^x 
steusuca^ly significant, n addition, no significant differences 4re obSrv^ iSTaboJTX 
pamapation between male and female grwJuaies wth the san« levels of vocatiOTal edli^Si 

When lodcing at labw market participation by racial-ethnic group, generally differences 

included m the study However, white graduates with 8.00 or m«e Carnegie units in vbcaS 
educanon were mae hkely than their counterparts with 0.00 to 1.99 units tVbe in ti^ llbSS 

P""^"^^- "^y- As^graduates with 4.00 or lio^ oJsK^ 
education were more likely than Asian graduates witii 0.00 to 1.99 unitsTo abw 
force paitKipanis (61 percent versus 43 percent). 



Figure 1»-Perc«iitage of 1982 public high scbool gradiiates eoroited in 
pwtsecoadary edncattos sod not In tbe IaImh- force 6 months 
aner bigb scbool grsdsfltkm, by number of Caritesie units 
accumutoted Ib vocattonal cducattoa in bigb scbool 

VootfioMl 

0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
,J^0<^7.99 



•-Not in Ubor force" u defiiw«J M being wahow . job bw not tookin^ 
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TaWe 19— Perceot^ of 1982 pablic kigli school gradaatts enrolled In po^secondary 

edacation 6 moaths after bigb school graduation by faibor market partlci^tiom 
hy sex, race-ethnkUy, and nomber Carnegie nnits accamolated in vocatioBai 
cducatira hi high seho&t 



CMnegKiimis Eini>k>yedftiUtnne Employed pan time Unenqjb^ Na in U*ot force 



Total, overill 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00 or taan 

Sex 
Male 

0.00-1.99 

2.00-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7,99 

8.00 or mxe 
Fonak 

0.00-1.99 

2.00-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7.99 

8.00 or more 

Race-etfanicity 
White, non-Hispanic 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00 (X mora 
Bl^k, «m-Hi^)anic 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00 a mors 

0.00-1.99 

2.00-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7.99 

8.O0 or HKoe 
Asian 

0.00-3.99 

4.00 or roore 
Native American 

0.00-3.99 

4.00 or nme 



16.1 
14.0 
15.0 
18.2 
16.6 
21.2 



16.5 
19.2 
22.0 
20.8 
28.3 

11.9 
11.4 
15.2 
13.9 
16.5 



14.2 
15.2 
20.3 
i7.7 
19.8 

11.2 
12.7 
11.7 
8.0 
26.7 

16.1 
16.3 
13.5 
19.9 
17.0 

9.2 
9.2 



18.7 



33.1 
30.7 
35.0 
31.4 
37.6 
31.9 



26.6 
32.2 
28.2 
36.1 
24.6 

34.2 
37.4 
33.8 
38.5 
36.7 



31.1 
37.9 
32.2 
41.9 
37.8 

27.8 
18.2 
25.5 
22.2 
7.7 

29.2 
31.2 
32.0 
32.6 
27.1 

29.8 
45.1 



12.6 



4.3 
2.9 
3.7 
4.8 
7.2 
5.7 



2.6 
2.9 
3.9 
7.2 
5.7 

3.1 
4.5 
5.5 
7.2 
5.7 



2.5 
2.9 
2.5 
5.0 
5.6 

9.5 

11.5 
14.3 
16.2 
8.8 

2.8 

2.0 
9.8 
10.8 
4.0 

4.2 
6.3 



15.8 



46.S 
52.5 
46.3 
45.7 
38.6 
41.2 



54.4 
45.8 
45.9 
35.9 
41.4 

50.9 
46.8 
45.5 
40.4 
41.1 



52.2 
44.1 
45.1 
35.4 
36.9 

51.5 
57.6 
48.6 
53.6 
56.9 

51.9 
50.4 
44.7 
36.7 
51.9 

56.8 
39.3 



53.0 



-fl^^^'J^il?^ i* cWtaed M 35 w moic houn per week, white "onployed pan time" is test than 35 houn ner wmIt 

n^««ptey«r » *fi«d « i«i.« wi.bo« . job «^ ioSk,g to work. whiZ-KiSS^-tl^Ji^^ t„ 

— Smpit size too nnai for n&Mt enm^ 
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Average Hourly Wages of High School Graduates No. Enrolled in 
Postsecondary Education 

Table 20 shows die averaa houriy wa^s of 1982 public high school graduates who wcsre 

were v/oiwng "J^^ ^ $4 17 an hour).*'^ However, the amount of vocational 
workmgfull t^^e (^84 ^"J^^^'^'S ^ ^uge or si^iificant differaicc in die full- 
preparation a who accumulated a 

vocadonal pxcparaiion, die differences were not significant 

Wh«n examinina tte patterns separately fw male and female graduates and for different 

iS^.£do:?SS$m^or^S U»n wha. mate gr«lua.es with *e 
srime level of vocational units earned ($3.68 versus $4.57). 



r 



y, 2»-Avenig« hourly w.g« of 19«2 p-blk high J"^"**".. 

working but Bot enrolM Id postefcondary wlBcUoa 6 wontta 

after bigh school graduation by eiiiployiii*»t fj**^^. 

of Canj«fl! Halts accomulated Id vocatloaal tducatton in hlgii 

school 



Avenge 
ImmbI; w«ft« 

siaoo 
S8.U0 
$6.00 
$4.00 

$0.00 



Crida^ m* «»w««l to Pos^*"*^ 



S4.07 $4,11 $4.14 $4^ 

nil I 



Emftoytd part time 



$5.42 



$&02 




aOO- 2.00- 400- 6.00- 8.00 or 
1.99 3.99 5.99 7.90 nwre 

VocattoBsl C«ro«8le onto 



aOO- 2.00- 4.00- 6.00- 8.00 «■ 
1.99 3.99 5.99 7.90 mwe 



^£L^i^^^^lS:^^in>c^ Sa«ly «d 3«e Yc« A«»gh SccouT FoUowup »mys. 
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16 Fj,mllmeni in a ooslsecondary institution was dctcnnined according to siiident quesUoraiaire responses. TTic 
oa^lhTlUS JSS^todwSr or not tiiey had aUeiKted and taken classes for credit at any school 
IXS "IrS!^tSS.^^ylnSted the typJ of sch«,l and dales attended. Enrollment status was 
examined m the point 6 months afujT high school graduation. ,K^„„;„k, 
l?Th^ind^d\^ working part Ume might actually receive less compcnsaUcm on average b«f .^^ "^'^Jj 
be SS^JS to fJS.S.«W;^h a. heSth msurance. In addition, differences in certam charactensucs. such as 
socioeconomic status and grades, might be partly responsible for wa^ differences. 
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Table 20 — Average boorly wages of 1982 public high school graduates working but uo* 
enroU«d in f^ostsccondary cdocatiofl 6 months after high school graduation by 
cmptoymeot status, by sex, racc-ctiiaieity, and nmnber of Carnegie anits 

accomuiated in matiraal cdncatimi in high sdHxri 

Numbn^d^ vocational Employed . — ^ 

C^m^tBiits R»U t ime* PiMttiinc 

T(«al, overaH $4.17 $4^ 

0.00-1.99 4.07 5.42 

2.00-3.99 4.11 4.64 

4,00-5.99 4.14 4.67 

6.0O-7.99 4.23 4.07 

8.00 or more 4.19 6.02 

Sex 
Male 

0.00-1.99 4.22 5,93 

2.00-3,99 4.16 5.32 

4.00-5.99 4.32 5,12 

6.00-7.99 4.40 4.72 

8.00 OT more 4.57 7.21 
Fen^ 

0.0O-1.99 3.82 4.98 

2.00-3.99 4.06 4.05 

4.00-5.99 3.83 4,33 

6.00-7.99 3.94 3,78 

8.00 or more 3.68 5.22 

Ra(«-^lmicUy 
White, iH»i-Hi^»nic 

0,00-1.99 4.11 5.58 

2.00-3.99 4.09 4.41 

4.00-5.99 4.04 4,49 

6.0O-7.99 4.26 3.75 

8.00 or more 4.18 6.22 
Black, mm-Hi^^ic 

0,00-1.99 — ~ 

2.00-3.99 — — 

4.00-5.99 4,50 — 

6,00-7.99 — — 

8.00 or more — — 

0.00-1.99 3.80 — 

2.00-3.99 4,17 3.56 

4.00-5.99 4.31 5.47 

6,00-7.99 4 30 4.81 

8,00 or more 4,27 — 
Asian 

0.00-3.99 - — 

4.00 or mwe — — 
Native Amoicffli 

0,00-3,99 — — 

4.00 or more — — 

fmt row, tan column leKts: 1^ pMic iufjtt sdiool giwiuates Moiluf^ full time but not enndled in pooxcott^ay educttkm 6 mondts after 
high scfao(4 gndBstkn eanwd on m/eragt $4.17 per hour. 

* "FuO ume" i> defined n 33 or mme hours per week, while "pan lime'' i« le«s than 35 houn per week. 
— Smpie dae too nndl for reS^xe estsn^ 

SOURCE: U.S. Depiitinem <rf Education, Nttiood Center for Education Statirtics, High School and Beyond Soj^cmoie Cohort 1982 High 
School Tianscripi sudy ami Bm Yew throu^ Second Fcrflowi^ survey «. 
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Student Outcomes 



Average Hourly Wages of High School Graduates Enrolled in Postsecondary 
Education 

Table 21 shows the average hourly wages of 1982 publk high school gradual who were 
enrolled in postsecondaxy education 6 months al^ gr^uation.*^ There was no signiHcant 
difference in the oversJl hourly wages earned by gruluates who were woridng full time and those 
woiking part time. Fur the rmore, no c(msistent relationship was obsoved between the amount of 
vocational piq^araticHi a ^aduate had in high schod and h(»iriy wages esmed (figure 21). 

When examining the patterns separately Ux male and female graduates and for die different 
racial-ethnic groups, wages once ^ain did not vary consistently with the amount of vocational 
preparation. Although black graduates who cumulated 0.00 to 1.99 Carnegie units in 
vocational education appeared to earn higho- part-time wages than their €^>unterparts with a 
greater amount of vocational preparation, tl» dif!ia«ices were not statistically significant 



FigBfC 21— Average boarljr of 1982 public high school graduates 

working and carolled In postsecondary education 6 months after 
high school graduation by employment status, by number of 
Carnegie units accumulated in vocational educstimi in high school 
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SOURCE: Departmnl of Edocalion, National Center for Eduwiion Stttistkf. Hi^ School ami Beyond 
Sophomore Cohort 1982 Hi^ School Transcripl Suidy and Base Year daoigh Secaomi FoOowiq> siivejrs. 



EitfoUn^t in a poMsec«Klaiy instiuiti(m was (tetennii^ acctKding to su^ni queak^inaire KSponsst. The 
1982 high sclKx>i graduates imSicaled whether or mn itey h^! aitnKted a..i taken closes f<x credh at my school 
aAcr t}»y left high school, ml they indicated the type of school and dates attended. Eivollment status was 
examined at the point 6 months after high school gradu^on. 
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TaMe Il^Average hourly wages of 1982 pobUc higb school gratfwites wwfciag and eorolM 
hi pMtseoMDifary educate 6 iiimiths after high sciHiol gnidaatkni by crapioymait 
^tos, by MX, race^tiiiMy» ai^ namber tti CarMgie iiDits accamiAitMi in 
vooitfonal edorattofl in high school 

Ntonb^'Of VOC^jral Emplnvad 

Carne^unib FUU time* Part time* 

Total oveiBtl $4^ $4 J2 

0.00-1.99 4.63 4.48 

2.00-3^ 4.47 4.70 

4.00-5.99 4.54 4.19 

6.00-7.99 4.41 4.71 

8.00 a more 4.88 4.44 

Sex 

Male 

0.00-1.99 4.25 4.85 

2.00-3.99 4.52 4.81 

4.00-5.99 5.18 4.00 

6.00-7.99 4.26 5.56 

8.00 oc mam 5.43 

Female 

0.00-1.99 5.07 4.23 

2.00-3.99 4J9 4.62 

4.00-5.99 3.82 4.30 

6.00-7.99 4J5 4.21 

8.00 <x mm — 4.40 
Race-ethnicity 
White, iKHi-Hiq»nic 

0.00-1.99 4.69 4.29 

2.00-3.99 4.49 4.78 

4.00-5.99 4.63 4.24 

6.00-7.99 4.55 4.79 

8.00 or iiKse 5.21 4.43 
Blade, ixm-Hi^Kuitc 

0.00-1.99 - 6.46 

2.00-3.99 — 4.00 

4.00-5.99 _ 3.68 

6.00-7.99 _ _ 

8.00 or more — 

0.00-1.99 _ 4 34 

2.00-3.99 5.22 433 

4.00-5.99 _ 390 

6.00-7.99 _ 3;51 

8.00 <»■ mcMc — 1. 
Asian 

0.00-3.99 _ 4,51 

4 .CO or more — 

Native AmoKan 

0.00-3.99 _ _ 

4.00 OT ITOMB — 



Fffst row. first oohmuj rt«ls: 1982 public high school graduates working full time and enolkd in postsecond^ 
ecfaic^ion e«nied on average S436 per hour. 

"FuD time" is (tefmed k 35 or more Iwors pa w^k, while "part time" is less than 35 hours per ««ek. 
— Sample sixe too smaO for reliaUe estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. IXpvtnwnt of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High Sclwol and Beytmd Si^omore 
Cohtm 1982 High S«^)ool Transcripi Stmly aid Base Year through Second FoUowup surveys. 
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Special Populations 



Participation In Vocati<mal Education 

Some statistically significant differei«X8 in course-taking patterns were obs^ved between 
stiuknts with and without ^ial needs (taWc 22)}^ Graduates in die highest socioeconOTiic 
status ai«l academic ability quartiles were somewhat less likely dian diose in die tower direc 
quardles to comfdete at least one ctmrsc in vocational education (figure 22). Furthermore, 
graduates who can»d mosdy As in hi^ school were less likdy dan dieircountCTi^earmng 
lower giBctes to pardcipate in vocatitmal educatkm percent verais 98 percent to 99 peicem^^ 
However, dra were no agniffcant differences in rat^ €i participation in vocational educanon 
overall when exambing home language backgrrauKl or hai^tciq} status. 

Partkipation in consuroo- & tuxnemaking educaticm g^mally decreased as graduates* 
socioecmtomk; status, acaftoic ability, ami high school gr^ increased. In uklition, graduates 
whose hone language was odwr tiian English were less likely tiian dwse whose home language 
was English to ccnnplete at least <Mie course in consumer & homemaking education (40 percent 
versus 49 percent). 

Overall, participation in ^neral labor market preparation did not vary signiflcantiy by 
graduates' socioeconOTiic status, grades earned in hi^ school, home language back^^nd, or 
handkap status. However, participation in specific labor martet jHeparatiwi genwally (tecreps^ 
as graduates* socioccowMnic status, academic ability, and high school grades increased. 
Graduates whose home language was odier dian English, however, were slightly more likely 
than tiiosc whose home language was English to complete at least one course in specific labor 
market preparation (90 percent versus 86 percent). 



Figure 22— PerccBtagc of i9»2 pabHc h^b scteirf gradnatts complctlag one or 
more courses la vocational educatioo, by selected characteristics 
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SOURCE: U.S.Da)*ilBwnt<rfB4K»Jkjn,Nitk»«l Center fwEifeal^ 
Sophanofe Cohort 1982 Hi^ Sdiocji Tiamcr^a Sudy *nd Sufvey ito^ 
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19 The federal regulalions regarding the C»i D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 
1990 define special populations as individuals with disabilities, educationally and economically disadvantaged 
individuals, individuals of limited English proficiency, individuals who participate in programs ttesigned to 
eliminate sex bias, and individuals in correctitmal institiUKm 
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Table 22~F«rcentage of 1982 pablic higb scIkwI gradsstes complctfaig ooe or mor« courses 
in vocationai edncatkm bj type of vocalfooal edueation, by selected 
charactertetics 



All vocational horoemaldiig Gemal labor Spedftc bbor 



Toial 


97.7 


49.9 


78.6 


86.7 


Socioecraomic 
Second <]ptaitite 
Higher qutftile 


99.5 
98J 
97.4 
95.0 


59.5 
534 

48.3 
36.8 


77.8 

78.8 
77.0 


91.2 

86.3 
78.2 


Lowed qwtife 
Second ^utite 
Thffdf^ffitite 
Higher qufffiile 


99.8 
99.4 
98.5 
93.8 


63.4 
58.2 
48.5 
33.1 


76,9 
82.4 
81.6 
74.9 


91.7 
92.4 
87.4 
76.8 


High sdiod grades 
MMtly As 
Mosdy Bs 
Mo^y Cs 
Below C 


93.5 
97.5 
99.1 
99.6 


36.7 
48.9 
55.6 
54.5 


79.7 
79.6 
78.5 
72.8 


74.5 
86.0 
91.7 
89.9 


Ffome l^guagehackgnHmd^ 
Engli^ 

Other than English 


97.7 
97.9 


49.1 
40.2 


79.0 
75.6 


86.1 
90.3 


Not hmdkai^xd 
HsK&^jped 


97.3 
98.2 


47.9 
51.4 


78.9 
78.6 


85.9 
87.3 



, — — — ^.^„w . iMiwt 7f.f yvivKsii wmpi&sa OTie pr more coiffses m swin 

type of voc^kma] rai^alion. 

ikm^ ianjwge backgroisKl tefm to ^le dommam lai^u^e in Ae hOTie. 

Handic^ status mdseates wheAer a suOent ever rqxwed having a handic^ jwticii^ting fai a program for the 
handicapped, or receivmg hsidicap bei^fits. 

'^V^^^^ EducaUon, National CenlCT for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Sophomore 
Cohort 1982 High School Tratscript Study aiRl Siavcy dat/. / 
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special Populations 



Participation by Program 

Participation in most vocational program areas gencr^ly (teCTcased as ©jduatcs* 
sodoeccHiomic status, acadanic abiUty. ai^ hi^ schod grad« increased (table 23). Otady^s 
in the highest socioecwianic «atus and acwlemic abiUty quamtes were sigmficandy Iws likely 
than graSiatcs in the low^ quartites to cOTipJcic at least «w coune m agnculti^^ 
mari^E & distribution, occiq»ikmal home eccmomics, ami Ac amstniction titles. In admuon, 
eiaduat^in Ac highest academic quartilc were less likely than thow in the lowest academic 
ouartile to participate in aU trade & industry programs. Similaily, grwiuatcs who earned mostly 
L in high Sod were signitoialy tess likdy than graduates with k))^ 
aericulSe, raaiketing & distribution, occupaticmal hwne economics, and tra^ & industry. 
iMAough participation in health genarally fdlowed the same downward pattern, diffowices were 
not statistically ngnifk»nt 

One notable exception to tiic above pattern occurred in die technical & communication 
PTOfirara area Participation in tins iHOgram area Knaally increased as gradu^es' socioeconomic 
stams. academic ability, and hi^ schod grwlcs increased (figme 23). Specifically, graduates m 
die highest socioeconomic status and academic abiUty quartilcs were about twice as hkel) as 
graduates in die towest quartiles to complete at least one course m tius area. In addition, 17 
percent of graduates who earned mostly As in high school participated m this program, in 
ccMnpariswi witii only 1 1 percait of grwluates who laetkmiinandy earned grades below C. 

When examining home language background and handicap status, participation rates 
differed significanUy in only a few areas. CSraduates whose home language was otiicr than 
English and graduates who were handicaRJcd were mc»e likely tiian tiieir counterparts to 
participate in trate & industry programs. In addition, handicaj^ graduates were slightly more 
likely dan jnhandicapped graduates to complete at least <»te course m agriculture (1 2 percent 
versus 9 percent). Finally, graduates whose home language was oUier tiian English were less 
likely tiian graduates whose home language was English to participate m the technical & 
communication program (9 percent \mias 14 percent). 



Figure 23— Percentage of 1982 public falgh school gradnates completing 
one or more courses in tht technical & commanlcatlon area, 
by selected cbaractcristics 
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SOURCS: U.S. Daaninm <rf B*ic^, N«ioBd Ctaiter ftw 
Scpl«»»re Cohort 1^ Hi^ School Tiawoi* Sttidy md Sd^ 
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23— Fimfal^ cT 1992 psh^ l^|b gmlaMci cMip^^ 6ik or mert eomtci la wp^Mt lAor oaakH fnpmHiM proyatiii, ^ fdtiM <dMMl«rtelcs 
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Special Populations 



Carnegie Units by Program 

As shown previously in table 15, 1982 public high school graduates accumulated on 
average a greater number of Carnegie units in busiiKss and trade & industry (about 1.0 units) 
than in any other vocaticmal program area (table 24). In ccMitrast, gr^uates eanied the fewest 
units in health (0.1 units). 

Tte number of Carnegie units accumulated in most vocational progra'n aieas was related to 
graduates* socioecon(»nic status, academic ability, ami high schbd grades. Grmiuates in the 
highest sodoeccmomic status and ac^emk al»lity quartiles accumulated dgnificantly hwer units 
than gr^uates in the lowest quartiles in agriculture, business, marteting & distribution, health, 
occupatioml home econcmiics, aiul trade & indu^. Simllariy, graduates who earned mostly As 
in high school accumulated significantly fiewer units dian graduates widi lower grades in ^se 
vocational program areas.^ Figure 24 illustrates the% relationships for the tmds & industry 
program area. 

The one noable exception to the above patf»n occurred in the technical & communication 
program area. Graduates in the highest ac»)emic quartile accumulated significantly more units in 
this program area than graduates in tlw lower three quartiles (0.2 umts versus 0.1 units). In 
addition, the number of (Carnegie units accumulated in the technical St communication program 
area did not vary significantly with socioeconomic status or high school grades. 

When examining home language backgrcnind and handicap status, differences in the 
number of Carnegie units accumulated by graduates occurred in only a few program areas. 
Graduates whose home language was other than English accumulated significantly fewer 
Carnegie units in the agriculture and technical & communication areas than graduates whose 
home language was English. No significant differences were found in the number of units 
accumulated in different program areas betw^ra gr»luates who were handicapped and those who 
were not. 



Figure 24 — Average Duaiber of Carnegie salte wcsmolat^ Is trade & imlBstry by 
1982 pttbltc high school gradaates, by selected cbaracterUtlcs 
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™ Grsdu^ who earned mo^y As actual iy accumulaied signiflcamly more credits in business than gr»lu^ who 
earned grattes below C. 
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special Populations 



Participation by Program tw Stud, nts with DifTerent Handicapping Conditions 

Tte partk^NUion patterns (^hamlica{^ students diffeied from those ctfmmhandicapped 
students in a nianberof vocatkmal program areas (table 25 and figure 23). Handicapped students 
were significantly more likely than mmhandicqyped students to |»irticipate in agnculture (17 
percent versus 8 percent), occupational home ecomnnks (18 percent versus 10 peicent), and 
trade & industry (54 percent versus 37 percent), including construction, precision production, 
and odicr areas. On the other hand, handicapped students were significantiy less likely to 
partkJipaie in business (28 percent versus 55 pocent) and technical & ccmimumcation jaognuns 
(9 percent versus 25 percent). Th«c was no significant difference between the partkipation rates 
(tf handiaq^ and mmhandicapped stialents in marketing & distribution or in health. 

Participation in vocational program areas varied somewhat by type of handicapping 
condition. Students wiiu were mentally retarded, seriously emotionally disturb^ and learning 
disabled woe less likely than mmhandkiyTped students to particii»te in business and techmcal & 
conunumcation programs. In addition, students who w^ mentally retanfed were less likely than 
nonhandic^)ped stwknts to participate in preciskm production trades, but tiicy were more likely 
to participate in agriculture, occupational home economics, and construction trades. Students 
who were swiously emotionally disturbed were significantiy more likely than nonhandicapped 
students to participate in trute & industry overall, and in precision jmxluction specifically. 
Students who were learning disabled were significantiy more likely tiian nonhandicapped 
students to participate in agriculture, occuj^tional home economics, and all trade & industry 
areas. Fmally, students who were orthopcdically handicapped were less likely than 
nonhandicapped students to jartkipate in construction trades and in other trade & industry areas. 



FIgare 25— Perceatage of 1!»7 publte high school grsduates conplctiag one 
or more course In ^ecifk labor marfctt prepanittoa prt^rams, 
by haadieap statas 
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Carnegie Units by Program for Students with Different Handicapping 
Conditions 

The pattern of Carnegie units earned in vocaticmal program areas by handicapped students 
was very similar to the participatioi patterns discussed in the previous secticni (table 26 imd 
figure 26). Handici4>ped stu(knts earned a significantly greater number of Carnegie units than 
nonhasdicapped students in agriculture (0.4 units versus 0.2 units), occupational home 
economics (0.4 units versus 0.2 units), and trade & industry (1.7 units versus 0.9 units), 
including construction, precision prochiction, and other trade areas. On the oiher hand, 
handicapped students earned a significantly smaller number of Carnegie units than 
nonhandicapped students in business (0.4 units versus 1.0 units) and in technical & 
communication programs (0.1 units vosus 0.2 units). There was no significant different^ 
between the units earned by handicapped and nonhandicapped stu(tents in marketing & 
distribution and in health. 

Carnegie units earned in vocational program areas varied somewhat by type of 
handicapping condition. Stwlents who were mentally retarded, seriously emotionally distuited, 
and learning disabled earned significantly fewer units than nonhandicapped students in business 
and technical & communication pr<^rams. In ffiiditicMi, students who were mer tally retarded 
earned signifkandy more units than njnhandicimped students in occupational home economics 
and constructi(Mi trades. Conipared with nonnandicapped students, seriously emotionally 
disturbed smdents earned significantly fewer units in a^culture, and learning disabled students 
earned significantly m<»e units in a^cultme, occupational home economics, and aH trade & 
industry areas. Finally, students who were orthqjedically handicapped earned fewer units than 
nonhandicapped students in trade & industry, including construction and other areas. 



Figure 26— Average number of Caroegfe usits sccuaBlated by 1987 pubUc 
high school graduates in specfflc labor market preparation 
programs, by baodicap status 

VecaUotMl 
Ccraegic unite 




Agikt^ne Bimbku Mnkel^A Hobfa Oco^iMkMHl Trade A ledaaulA. 

dutrihoton teme economics nthtstiy communicetion 



SOURCE; U.S. D^itmem of Eibcstton. N«icra] Cem«r for Education Suiidics, 1987 High Schod Tranicnpt 
Study. 
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Demographic Characteristics of Vocational and Ntmvocational Teachers 

PubUc vocadcmal and nonvocational teachers ci ^ades 9 through 12 tended to be similar 
demognqdikally.21 During die 1987-88 schoc^ year, vocatkmal te«:hers were just as likely to be 
fr(»n a minonty group as were nonvocational teachm (table 27). Both types of teiichers were 
predtxninandy white, with almost 90 potent ci each poup classifying themselves in this radal- 
eduiic categoiy. Iktwever, vocational teachos were sUghdy moie likely to be male. More than 53 
percent of vocadcmal teachen were male, compared with only 49 percent of nonvocational 
teachers (figure 27). In addition, vocaticmal teachers were somewhat okkr than nonvocational 
teach^, with 27 percent oS vocational teachers aged 50 and over, in comparison with only 19 
percent of nonvocational teachers. 
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27 — Percentage of pnblic school teachers of grades 
9 tbreogb 12 by type of tcacbing aK^nmeat, 
by sex ami age: 1987>a8 
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SOURCE: U.S. Dq»nn»a ct EchKaikn, Satictad Cmxr for EdusMwa Suiifiics, 
Sdtodt OKI Slamng Swvey, 19S7-88. 



The analysis is nsakted to teacters in public schools only. 
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Tabte 27--^rcentoge of public school ^^ben of grades 9 tbroiigta 12 by type of teachiog 
assigmaeBt, by se», race-etimlcity, and age: 1987-198g 



Total* 



All teachcfs Vocat«»al Ndnvwational 

lOO.O 100,0 100.0 



Sex 

^^-^ 53.6 49 0 

''^^ 50.1 46.5 slo 

Ra(%-et)intcity 

White. non-Hispanic 88.6 875 mo 
Black. non-Hispanic 71 

Hispanic 2.5 22 ?1 

0-8 07 n'fi 

NauveAmaicai 1.1 14 V? 



1.0 



Age 

Um]er30years IO7 

30to 39 years 3].'8 

40 10 49 years 37^4 

50)^^andovtf 20.1 



8.6 11.2 

29.0 32.5 

35.7 37.9 

26.8 18.5 



row. fim column reads: Of all public school teachers of pades 9 through 12 in 1987-88. 49.9 percent were male 
Percenfagcs sum vertically within each tether category. 
NOTE: Estimates may iwt sum 10 100 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: RiilUp Kaufman, A Comparison <^ Vocational and Nonvocational Teachers in Grades Q thrnuoh /? r««««H 
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Educational Background of Vocational and Nonvocational Teachers 

F«r iw^s vocatiooal education has employed speciaUsts ftom the private «> serve 

icquiiements that most teachers must meet 

Th*. educational backerounds of vocational teachw differed somewhat from those of 

or mwe, compared with 54 percent of nonvocaiMHial teachers. 

The collcK maims of vocational and nonvocational teachers differed significantly. Asor^ 

compared with 55 percent of nonvocational teachers.22 

vnr»unn»\ teachers were more likely to have 10 more years of te^hing experience than 

^iimiricant were small. Seventy percem of nonvocational teachers and 62 percent ot vocanonm 
Se^^^htg^foie ttey were 26 years oki, and 70 pen^nt of nonvocational teachers 
p^u of vocal>nal tcachefs had 10 or more years of teachmg expcnence. 



Piourc 2ii— Peixentane of public school teachers of grades 9 through 12 
characteristics and teachiag experience: 1987-M 




NOTE: "MMtei'j degree or mm" Minics Ibe penxidagc 
sped^ft degree, a AxSoiwe or fira imrfesswiuJ degree. 



of iesd«f8 with a maset 's degree, an cAicaiional 



SOURCE: U.S. DepwimaH of Educalkn. Nalional Center for Education Stali«i«. Schools and Siaffmg S^rfty, 
1^-88. 



22 The difference between the percentage of vocaUonal and nonvocaUonal teacher, majoring in education was 
statistically significant 
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Table 28 — PerceaUge of pubitc school teacbera <^ grades 9 tbroygb 12 by type of teacbing 
assiganent, by edocational background, teacbiag expec^sce, and type of 
credential: lf87-1988 



Ej^^^nce and e(hicatk^ fattdcgitM^ 






N(»ivDcmk»ial 


Toial^ 


100.0 


1 An n 


inn n 


Higtesi college degree 








Less than a bachelCT's 


1.7 


/ .M 




Bachelor's 


45.9 








44.1 






EducatkMD specalisi^ 


7.0 




7 3 


Doctor's first pnrfessional 


1.4 


0.6 


1.5 


fiekl of »idy (assoc^'s ix bachel(x*s degree) 








1 J. J 














i^it^Cda UliU liuiliiliiilics^ 


O.J 


1 A 


in 1 














n.i 


49.0 


Special education 


3.6 


0.6 


4.3 




\0 ft 




1 fi 


Occupalimally specific^ 


6.6 


19.3 


3.6 


Other 


3.9 


2.3 


4.2 


Age ^ which first began to teach fuU lime 








23 years or umkr 


68.4 


61.8 


70.1 


26-35 years 


23.4 


Z4.V 


23.0 


36-45 yc rs 


6.3 




5.5 


46-55 years 


1.5 


3.1 


1.1 


Over 55 years 


0.4 


0.5 


0,3 


Number of years of te^hing experience 








Le^than 3 years 


6.2 


5.4 


6,4 


3-9 years 


23.4 




li.t) 


10-20 yea^ 


45.5 


46.6 


45.3 


Over 20 years 


24.9 


25.6 


24.7 


Type cnxkntial in {mm^ assignment ftekl 








None 


3.0 


2.1 


3.2 


Standi st^ ceitifK^te 


89.7 


91.3 


89.3 


Prc43atk>nary certifies 


3.1 


2.9 


3.2 


Twnpwary, im)visional» or 








enK^rgency ceniftcate 


4.0 


3.4 


4.1 


Other 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 



Second row, first co!umn remis: Of all public school lechers of grmks 9 through 12 in 1 987-^88, 1.7 pciccnl had less 
xhm a bachelor's degree. 

^ Percentages sum vertically within tether categories. 

^ Education specialist degrees or certificates are generally awarded for one year's work beyond the master's level. 
^ Occupaticmaliy specific degrees inclu<k all vocational fields of study listed in the Secondary School Taxonomy. 
NOTE: Estimate may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Phillip Kaufman^ A Comparison VocaiUmal and Nonwcaiiofuit Teachers in Grades 9 through 12, prqwed 
for the National Center for Edittdtion Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, forthcoming, p. 7, from the 1987-88 
Schools and Staffing Survey. 
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Educational Background of Teachers of Different Vocational Subjects 

In general, most vocational icacho^ had similar educational levels (table 29). Men than 50 
percent of career education and business tcacheis complied a master's, educational specialist, or 
docu>rate degree, while slightly less than SO percent of industrial arts, agriculture, ami h(»ne 
economics teachers h^ this level of ediKation. Only about 37 percent of vocational teachers 
classified as '*(Hher" in this analysis and about 29 percent of **aubject area unknown" teachers hml 
s^hieved this te\^l of educadcm. 

Among vocational teachers, agricultiux teachers were most lilcely to have earned their 
bache^*s or associate's degree in matl^matics ami »:kfx»s, with m<He than 16 pocent earning 
their degree in these subject areas (figure 29). Home economics teachers were generally most 
likely to have attained their degree in an occupationally specific subject area.^ Industrial art& 
teachers, however, were nH)st likely to hdd a degree in vocational education. Vocational teachers 
whose subject area was classified as **other" "'unknown'" were much m(»e likely to have less 
than a bachelOT's (tegree than were other vocational teachers. In fact, about one in four "other** 
teachers and about one in three "unknown" teachers had less than a b^hek»''s degree. 



Figure 29 — Percentage of public sclKH>i tcacberi of grades 9 tbrougb 12 
witb a bachelor's or associate's degree la natbcmatks or 
scicBce, by vocational program: 1M7-88 
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SOURCE: U.S. Defwitmoit of Educition, Natkxia] Cenicr for Education Sudsuc^, SchooU md Staffing 
Survey. 1987-«8, 



^ Home ec(MK)mics tcactu;rs were signiflcantly more likely than business, industrial arts, "other,** ^ixed," and 
"unknown" teacl^s to have an occupaitonally ^)ecir8; (tegree. However, they were nm st^^ictily mc^ likely 
than career oducatitm and agriculture teacho^ to h^ this tyi>e of degree. 
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Public Vocational and Nonvocatlonal Teachers 



Salaries cf VocaticNiai Teachers 

Schod districts ^i^rally pay all secot^say vsachsr^ wl^th^ vocational a ncmvocational, 
according to the same salary schedule. Consequently, any differences in the salaries of vocaticmal 
and nonvocational teachers should be the result of diffoences in the educational b^gnmnd or 
number of years of teaching exp^ence of teachers, or the result of differences in salary levels 
among school districts. Table 30 presents data cm the salaries oi vocatimal tellers only. 

Vocational teachers who h^ a master's degree in 1987-88 earned significantly more than 
their counterparts who had only a bachel(»'*s ctegree. In fact, teachers with a master's degree 
earned on average $5,500 more than teachers with a bachelOT's degree. Although vocational 
te«:)^rs who hid less tiian a bactel(a''s <tegree q^^&oed to earn a higlnsr salary than tho% with a 
t^hekff's degrse, this difference was not statistically significant 

Vocati<Nial tethers who had nu»e years of teKhing experience ccHisistendy earned higher 
salaries than vocational teachers with less teaching experience (figure 30). Specifically, 
vocational teachers with 3 to 9 years of experience earned approximately $3,000 more than 
teaci^rs with less than 3 years of exper^nce; teaclwrs with 10 to 20 years of experience earned 
abo^t $6,000 mcHe than teacters with 3 to 9 years of experieiK»; and tethers with over 20 yeais 
of experience earr^ almost $4,000 more than teachers with 10 to 20 years of experience. 



Figure 3d— Average salaries of vocatioaal public school teachers 
of grades 9 through 12, hj numher of years of teaching 
experience 



S40,000 




Lendnn 3to9 tOtoW Ovn- 

Nu^tsr cf yesn (rf laching eqjeratKe 



SOURCE: U.S Draartmets of Education, VMonii Center for &hx«ioo Swistics, SdvxAs md 
Suffii^ Survey, 1987-S8. 




Table 30 — Average salarks vocatioMi ^Wte scIhmM teachers tti grades 9 tbrougfa 12, by 
edoratiooal l^ackgrosmi and teaching experience: 1987-1988 



E]q)enaK»^e(faicatk}flalbackgioiBKl Sidary^ 



Toial $26^34 
Highest cxjUege degree 

LcK than a bachektf's 24,679 

Bachdor's 23^ 

Master's 29,023 

Educatim specialist^ 30347 

Doctor's or first professional — 

Number c$ yeas oS teachii^ experience 

Less than 3 years 18,086 

3-9 years 21,153 

10-20 years 27,166 

Over ^ years 30,965 



Ftnt row, first coliam reads: Pubik school vocatkmal teachm of grades 9 thnni^ 12 e«Ti«d an average salary of 
S26^ in 1987-88. 

^ Amount reflects only academic base-year salaries. 

^ Edmatioi ^Kcidist <^rees or mtifkaies are generaDy award<!d for one yev's work be)^»Kl the mastcx's level 
— Samfde size was too small for reliaMe estunate. 

SOURCE- VS. Department of Ediu^tion, National Cotter for Education Statistics, the 1987-88 Schools and StafTmg 
Survey. 
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Vocational Education in Postsecondary Institutions 



This section examines vocatiwial education in postsecondary institutions. The Carl D 
Perkins VocatKmal and Aj^Iied Technology Educatira Act of 1990 <tefines vocatifflial education 
as jHograms that prepare students for paid or unpaid employment requiring other than a 
bac<»laurcate cm- wlvanced degree. Hence, at the postsecondary level, vocational education 
insists of i»og?Bms leading to pre-baccalaureate vocational awards, most commonly associate's 
degrees or amficatsa in programs lasting fewer than 2 years. Although most postsecondary 
vocational edircation is jwovided by less-than-4-ycar postsecc»Klary institutions that cto not offer 
bKcalaureate degrees, some 4-year collc^ ami univosities 60 certificaies and associate's 
degrees m voMHonal education pn^rams. However, as maai later in this section, it is difficult to 
isolate vocationa? education m 4-year institutions because stuctents preparing for both 
bac^ureate and pre-lwccalaureate degrees often enrdl in the same courses. Consequentiy, most 
ot this section is limited to descnbing vocational education in Iess-than-4-year institutions but it 
does repOTt on the number and lands of associate's degrees and certificates awarded by 4-vear 
instituQois in vocatKHial educati(»i. 

The section begins by describing the delivery system for postsecondary education 
discussing institutional arrangement and die organization of curriculum. Next, participation in 
postsecondary vocational ediK»tion programs is examined tor a variety of population subgroups 
Data are rcpcmed fw selected points in time, and trends over time are analyzed for two cdiorts 
the high school senior class of 1972 ami die high school seniw class of 1980.24 The section then 
repcsts infcmnatiwi on selected stu<tem outcomes, including employment, wages, and attainment 
of degrees or ^rtifKrates In addition, some infomiati(»i is inclucfejd on the participation (rf special 
populations^Finally, the section concludes by reporting on postsecondary Vocationaland 



1972 and 1980 high school seniors from both public and private high schools are included in the analysis. 
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The Delivery System 



Organization of Institutions 

At the postsecondaiy level, vocational education is delivered through a variety of 
institutions In 1989, 7.T74 postsecondary institutions offered vocational education 31). 
m^aST mS<^rof theS>stsecoiiarv institutions were private propnefi^ schools. 
numS 5 3^. fa addition. 1^8 public iyear institutions. 756 private nonpitrfit Icss-Aan- 
T^^m^isiftyeB^ instiiu&ns. and 282 puWic vocational-technical institutes offered 
vciational education programs.^ However, ance the sia of institutions vanes c«Misidcrably, the 
number of schools does not reflect the number of stwlents being served. 

TvDically. vocational-technical institutes differ from public 2-year institutions in that the 
uistimt^s do not award associate's degrees and are more likely to isovide f^«^?\8V ^ear 
or less. Vocational education in 4-year institutions consists of jae-baccalaureate jMopams that 
may be short-term or lead to an as«)ciaic's degree certificate. ^^P^efy/chools offer a 
variety of vocational programs ranging from very shwt progr^s (6 woeks. f^rexample) in 
truck driving to 2-year associate's degree programs m business, allied health, ot other subjects. 

With the exception of Wyoming. evCTy state provided vocational education in both 4-year 
and pubUc 2-year institutions. Califwnia had the largest number of PubUc 2-year instttutions 
102. followed by Texas with 65, and North Cartrfina with 60. 91ifOTma also had the largest 
number of proprietary schools. 644. foUowcd by lUinois with 284 and Pemisylvania ^th 280 
Aricansas, Rorida, Ohio, and Tennessee had the largest systems of public vocational-technical 
institotes. while 12 states and tlte District of Columbia reported having none. 



25 Integrated Postsecondaiy Education Data System questionnaires requested that respondents indicate aU types of 
inslniction offowl at their instiluUons using the foUowing classifications: occupational, acaitonic. conunuing, 
recreational, and adult basic education. The analysis includes only those instiluUons ihai indicated they offered 
occup^ional instruction. 

26 Numbers rqxxied include tatinch c^puses. 
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Tabk 31— Number of postsecondary institutions offering vocatiraai education by type of 
institution and by state: 1988-89* 
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^nm IDW, hnl coknm reath: There wcir 7,7/4 ^osistxxyndaxy ii»imitm» m tte l)tiBed » i98g-^ ofTemg voc^onal educAiton. 
^"4-ycAr'* mcbites only public md private nonpt^ 4-yeAr Bmnmkms* Z^yt^f* n^Mt$ pMk left8Hh«i-4-^^ ^tte-gtsmir^ 

imtiti^ons, whik "public vm^kmAl-iechnical^ bcluJos pul^ {es«-ihAn*2-y£Ar noiNl^ree-gruitkig insthittions. ''Pnvw fminietATy'' 

inniiiitioro* 

SOUR(X: U.S. Depoitmem of Ei^ic^kn, NaUohaI Center for E^kicati^ Stadslks, Inlegmed PottAecondAiy EilucAtiofi Dau Sysusn. 
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Organization of Postsecondary Curriculum 



Just as a taxonomy is useful f(x OTganizing the seccmdary curriculum, one is needed to 
analyze course-taking patterns in postseccHtdaiy institutions. Tht taxonomy di^layed on the 
facing page seeks first to distinguish act^mic from vocational courses. It divides academic 
courses into six broad areas: 1) mathematics and science; 2) letters, humanities, and 
communications; 3) social sciences; 4) axt ami design; 5) education; and 6) other. The taxonomy 
includes seven broad categcmes of vocational courses: 1) agriculture, 2) business and <^ce, 3) 
marketing and distribution, 4) health, 5) home economics, 6) technical education, and 7) trade 
and industry. These seven categories of vocational courses correspond to the seven program 
areas of specific liba market preparation at the secc»idary level. 

The taxonomy was designed specifically for less-than-4-year postsecondary institutions, 
which include public 2-year institutions, public vocati^sial-tedmical institutes, ]mvate proprietary 
institutions, and private less-than-4-year institutions. Although some 4-year institutions offer 
certificate and associate's degree progiws in vocational education, they typically do not 
distinguish vocational from aoKlemic courses. For example, students pursuing an associate's 
degree in accounting would take the same introductory courses in accounting as students 
pursuing a baccalaureate (kgr^. Similar overlap exists in (Hher fiekis, business and engin^ring 
being prominent examples. Consequentiy, it is not possible to develop a taxonomy that 
distinguishes vocational from academic courses in 4-year colleges and universities. 

In this report, therefore, analyses of course taking are limited to less-than-4-year 
institutions. Analyses of the number of vocational certificates and associate's degrees award^ by 
4-year institutions, however, suggest the magnitude of vocational education provided in these 
institutions. Infmmation on degrees and cenificates awarded is reported in subsequent sections 
of this report. 
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F^ire B— Taxonomy of Acadmic and VocsdoDal Coarses for Less-than -4-Year Ftetsecondary Instttirtioiis 
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Program Participation: 1990 U.S. Population 



Enrollment in Vocational Education 

In the fall of 1^), ab<Hit 6 percent of the U.S. peculation 18 through 34 years old wete 
taking vocational courses (tuble 32)P About 43 percent of those students (3 percent of all 18- 
through 34-year-olds) were taking vocational courses in public 2-year colleges (figure 32). 
About 19 percent were taking courses from a vocational, trsute. or business school, while only 5 
percent were taking courses provkled directly by employers. 

Females 18 duiHigh 34 years dd woie nK>re likely than males in this age group to be taking 
vocational courses. About S percent of males were enrolled in vocational cowses in Octdier of 
1990, C(Hn{»red with 6 pen^nt of females. Youngn- students were also more likely to be taking 
vocational courses, with 12 percent of 18* and 19-year-olds enrolled in vocational courses, 
compared with 7 percent of 20- through 24-year-olds and 4 percent of 25- through 34-year-olds. 
However, students |Hesumably most in need of further training (those without a high sc1kx>1 
credential) were the least likely to be taking vocational courses. Only 3 percent of persons 
without high school crectentials were enrolled in vocational courses, compared with 6 percent of 
high school ccmipleters, 8 percent oi po^ns with ^nne college, and 4 percent of penons who 
had completed 4 years of college.^^ This was due in part to the low enrollment rate of high 
school ncmcomplet^ in 2-year public schools. 



Figure 32 — Percentage of vmatloaal course takers aged 18 through 34, by 
type of provider: October 1990* 



10% 




poviiler 



F^it 32 iDustmes ti» diAfH)takJn anKK vocstknd novidcn miy forthc^ 18- ihnogh H yaioUs who 
rqjoned uidaa a vmwianal crane <&mi)g October of 1990. Thu is, the base oi the figure comspaitit to the 5.8 
pocem the U.S. popilMicn induded in the TotmT row in Ubit 31 

SOURCE: US. Departncni of Comnteroe. Bmsu erf the Census. Cumnt Pimulaiioii Survey, Miaoi Enn^hnoit 
Sup(]Innent: Octc^r 1990. 



Only civilian, mwiinsiiluUcmalizcd 18- to 34-year-olds who were not in high school are included in iJw 
analysis. Vocati<»ial cowse t^ing inciixte courses that ksti u> an occu{^CN»i a^ociate's (tegree or certifies as 
well as t«her busiiwss, vocmkMial. technical, secretarial, uade, or ccnrespondoice omrscs wtetl^r or WH ihcy art 
UkenUxctodil 

^ Due to small sample sizw, the differences in ihc overall enrollmeni rates among rKial^ihnic groups are not 
aatistitally significant. Furthermwe, llw differences in the enn^mott rales for different providers among groups 
defined by sex <»- r8{«-cihnk:iiy are also not statistically significaiU. 
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Tahle 32— Perceotage of U.S. |K»pttlatiofi throiifh 34 years old taking vocatio&al courses 
by ty^ of provider, by selected characteristics: October 
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Fffst TOW, firai colunm reals: h Octoh& of 5.8 percent of the pi^ation 18 thnnigh 34 years old were taking 
courses in postsecondary voc^ional educaUoiu 

^ The base mcIiKtes only csvilisi, noninsdtuihmalia^ pwsons who wwc not in high school. 
^ Includes ]m>grams that lead lo an occiq»iifmal as^iate*$ degree only. 

^ Iwrliries 4-year wlk^ or university {mh» than lemling to an occupational associate's degree), oil^ sdiool, f^vatc 
busiTu»s or conq>«iy, govonnroit agowry, other mmschool i»ovider. 

^ T)» number of Asisis mi Nalive Anm^cans inclu<ted in the siavcy was loo small to be i^x^ted sqwmely. 
^ Geographic legicms are deflmd in the glossary of this 

SOURCE: U.S. Departm«il of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current ft^pulalion Survey, School &irollincnt 
Supplem^t: October 19$H}. 
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Program Participation; 1990 U.S. Population 



Labor Market Participation of Vocational Education Students 

About 47 percent of postsecondary vocational students 18 through 34 years oW were 
employed full time (table 33 and figure 53). An wlditional 31 percent of vocational stiKlents were 
either unemployed or not in the labor ffflce. Twenty-two percent of vocational students were 
employed pan time. 

Compared with males, female vocational students were nnae likely not to be in the labor 
force. About 31 percent of female and 18 percent of male vocational students 18 through 34 
years old were not in the labw force. Compared with whites, blacks taking vocational courses 
were less likely to be working full time and were more likely to be out <rf the labor force. 
Vocational stufknts 18 ami 19 years old wwe also less likely than dder vocational students to be 
working full time and were more likely to be out of tte labw fMce. Almost 79 percent of 1 8- and 
19-year-old vocational students were working part time or were out of the labw force. In 
contrast, only about 34 percent of 25- through 34-year-dd vocational students were working part 
time or 'vere not in the labor force. 



Figure 33— Perceatage of stadests aged 18 throagb 34 tafclag vocatitmai 
courses, by tabor market participattos: October 1990 




NOTE: Estimates may not ram to 100 pemnt (fate to rouKling. 

SOURCE: VS. Dq»ilment of Coiromnx, Bureau of the Cen»is, Currrol l^jpuJaiian Survey. School 
Enn^JmcM Supptonem: October 199a 
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Table 33-PerceBtage of U.S. popetatfoB 18 tbnmgh 34 years old taking Tocatiosal coarses 
by labor market partidpatloii, by selected cbaraeteristies: October 1999^ 



Employed 
full time 



Labor market oarticipatW 



Employed 
pan time 



Not in 



Twal 



Sex 



46.6 



22.4 



5.2 



25.9 



Mate 
Female 


56.9 
39.1 


19.6 
25.0 


5.9 
4.7 


17.6 
31.3 


White, non^Hisj^tc 
Black, mm-Hi^Tanic 

rlicTlAflt/* 


51.8 
28.6 
44.6 


25.0 
19,0 
17,9 


3.6 
9,5 
10.7 


21.4 
42.9 
28.6 


iV^e 
18-19years 
20-24 years 
25-34 years 


13.2 
38.9 
65.9 


41.3 
25.0 
13.6 


8.3 
5.6 
4.5 


37.2 
25.0 
20.5 


Region^* 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 


47.1 
44.4 
49.1 

46.2 


21.6 
25.4 
24.5 
20.0 


5.9 
4.8 
5.7 
4.6 


27,5 
25.4 
22.6 
29.2 


Educational auainment 
Less th^ high 
sctod griKkiation 
High schocri giaduatk»i 
Some college 
College grackiation 


38.5 
41.3 
43.9 
^.6 


7.7 
22.2 
31.7 
11.1 


7.7 
6.3 
4.9 
2.8 


46.2 
28.6 
22.0 
11.1 



Firsl row first column reads: In October of 1990. 46.6 percent o." 18- ihrough 34.year-olds enrolled in postsecondarv 
vocational education were enqjloyed fiill time. «:nrou«i m posiseconaary 

TJc base includes only civilian, noninslitutjonalized persons who are not m high school 
we^r^W^S^l^iS? " "T ""^^ """P"*^ ^ « 'han 35 hours per 

J The number of Asians and Native Americans included in the survey was too small lo be reported separately 
GeografAic regrons are defined in the glossary of this report. J- 

^^OTE: Estimates may rwt sum to 100 percent due to roiaiding. 

sS^temL^'LtolS'S' "^^""^"^^ P«P"l^ion Survey. School Enrollment 
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Enrollment Status of Vocatiwial Education Students 

In October of 1990. about 3 percent of the U.S. population 18 through 34 yeai^ old were 
emollS^^vSni^atpu^^^ 

attending fiiU time, while about 50 percent were enitrfled part time-^ach represennng about 1 
percent of all 18- through 34-year-olds (taWe 34). 

Females and younger persons weie more likely than males and olcter persons to be taking 
vocatScoiS^s^Ab^i 3 percent of females ^ enrolled in 2-year vocauonal courses 
SH^^Sr^of m& addition, 7 percent of 18- and 19-year-o^d^ 
SSSiM^s compared with only 3 potent of 20- through 24-year-okJsaiK^ 
S^gh M!^-^^ost all of the Snce in the enrolhnent rate for 18- and 19-yej^-oWs 
wTd^ to Ae increased likelihood of persons in this age group to be enrolled full time 
(figure 34). 

Persons 18 through 34 years dd who resided in the West were more likely to be enrolted in 
vocatS^Rework i public 2.year colleges than were residents of the South or Nonheas^^^ 
Mff«eTe was due i/part to tie larger proportion of 1 ^-^fj"-^^;^'^^ 
who were enrolled pan time. About 2 percent of 18- uhrough 34-year-olds in the West were 
cmouS part time in vocational courses m pubUc 2-year colleges, comi»red witii only 1 percen 
SJSe SoS?^l ^rcent in the Nortiieast*. In other wends, more than 63 P^r^"* .^^ 
stS in pubUc 2^ear coUeges in the West were erairfled part time, cwnpared with 48 percent 
in the South and 45 percent in the Northeast 

The vast majority of college graduates taking vocational courses at public 2-year colleges 
were enrolled on a part-time basis. In contrast, for all other education levels, an approximately 
S^SI &ents were enrolled fuU time and part time. While about 83 percent of 
National students who had completed 4 years of college were enrolled part "j^^- on»y 50 
percent of vocational students who had less tiian a high school credenual. who had only a high 
schod credential, or who had some college education were ennrflcd |^ time. 



Fiaure 34— Percentage of vocaUonal course takers aged 18 through 34 taking 
coarses is public 2-year colkses who were eorolted full time, by 
age and r^ioo: October 1990* 
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> Rgint 34 includes ftJl-tanc oifcUment ma onlyfor those 18- Afotigb ^-)^-^ ^'j" ^ v«moiul 
«2S^in puMic 2-ye.r witegei in October of 19*0- Tlut i». the biseTor the figure contspc^ lo the 2 J 
pcreottof &U.S. popitoioniiKJiKted in ihe Toul" row w table 34. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depwtmcnt of Conwwree. Bure«i of iJie Coisoi. Cufrem Popdrtion Sumy. School Enrt>nmen» 
Supj^ement: October 1990. 
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Table 34~-PerceBtage of U.S. population 18 through 34 years oM enrolled is public 2-year 
colleges taking vocatloaal courses by enr«diraent statas, by selected 
cbaracterbtlcs: October 195^>*3 



Total 



Full time 



Total 

Sex 
Male 
Fenude 

Raoe-etlmicity^ 
While, Dcm-Hiq)anic 
Black, noi-Hispmiic 

Age 
18-19 years 
20-24 yeiffs 
25-34 years 

Midwest 

South 

West 

E<hK:tfional attaimnem 
Less tian high school grsduaticui 
High school graduaticm 
Some col^e 
CoU^ grMhiati(»i 



23 



22 
2.8 



2.4 
2.7 
2.2 



7.2 
3.1 
1.6 



"2 
2.6 
2.1 
3.2 



0.2 
2.6 
4.8 
0.6 



1.2 



1.1 
1.3 



1.2 
1.7 
0.9 



5.7 
1.6 
0.4 



1.2 
1.4 

1.2 
1.2 



0.1 
1.3 
2.4 
0.1 



1.3 



1.0 
1.4 



1.3 
0.9 
1.3 



1.5 
1.6 
1.1 



1.0 
1.2 
1.0 
2.0 



0.1 
1.2 
2.4 
0.5 



Rm row, Tirst cokann reads: in OcK^ of I<W, 25 perc«iH of the pqjulaiion 18 through 34 yeare oW were taking 
vocatif^ comes in ptddic 2 -year collies. 

' The base inchicks only civilian, i«)niiBtitutx>naUzed pmons who are not in high school. 

Vocatimal course in this t^e refa- to all vocatkma] woA at a fub^ 2-year college, including courses le^ltng to an 
occupational associate's degree ot certifkate, as well as mjnctedit courses. 

' The number of Aaans and Native An^krans included in the survey was too small lo be reported sq>arat£]y. 
^ Geogr^diic regitms are defsied in the glossaiy of diis teptnt. 

SOURCE: VS. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Cunent Populmion Survey, Scfwol Enrollment 
Suf^lement; October 1990. 
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Program Participation; 1980 High School Seniors 



Attendance at Postsecondary Institutions 

Of 1980 high schod scniOTS enrolled in p(stsecondary education by 1984, 42 percent had 
attended a public 2-year institution, 3 p«cent a public vocatkmal-technical mstitute, wjd 5 
percent a private proprietary school— the three types of institutions dclivcnng fte bulk of 
vocational education (teble 35). With two exceptions, about the same percentages of mates and 
females attended each type of postsecondaiy institution. Females were much more hkely tiian 
males to have attended private proprietary schods and private less-than-4-year mstitutions. 

There were no significant differences in Uw percentages of black and white students 
attemling public 2-year instituticms and public vocatioial-ieduucal institute. About 40 percent (rf 
both racial-etiinic gnwips attaided puWfc 2-year institutions and about 3 ot 4 percent had cnroUcd 
in vocational-technicri institutes. A higher pwcentage of black stuttents (7 percent) attended 
pix^etaiy schools than did white students (5 percent). 

Witii respect to socioeccmomic status, about 46 percent of students in the three lowest 
quartiles attended public 2-year institutions, compared witii only 33 percent in the highest 
quartile. Students in the towest quartile were also mac litely than stwients in the highest quartUe 
to have attended public vocati<maMechmcal institutes and private profHietary schools. 

While about wie-thini of the seniws whose parents had a college ctegree attended public 2- 
year institutions, only 1 percent attended public vocational-technical institiAes, and 3 percent 
attended imvate proprietary schools. In contrast, 8 percent of students whose parents had no 
high school diplcmia attended vocational-technical institutes, and 10 percent attended proprietary 
schools. 

Postsecondary students who, as high school seniors, said tiieir postsecondary plans were 
"vocational-technical" were mOTe likely to have attemted public 2-year institutions tiian other 
types of institutions (figure 35). About 60 percent attended public 2-year institutions, while only 
15 percent attended public vocational-technical institutes, and 14 percent attended private 
proprietary schools. 



Figure 35— Percentage of 19S0 bigk school seniors witb vocationaMechBlcal 

educatloii plans enroUed in pistsecondary edacation by 1984, by type 

of iDStiltlliOB' 




MWOhigh«*od»OBonwae«ritedbftei|diigrfIWOhow&rfatd^ Rg«Me35 
mdudeslnly those ^«teies fiwn trirfe 35 wto fK^^ 

Vocstion^-iMisiical fAm$ were d^sed u attndm«e « 9 vocation^ trade ra- bunness sOkkA aim high sdmaL 
NOTE: EstiniMs Aim tt> greater ihm!00|«tembecm«eK!nel9M high schod»i)iona^^ 
ol po*:seax^afy iosttetkn 1^ 1984. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depwunem of Edaralion. Nmional Osittf lor EducMicn Swistics. Hi^ Sdwrf and Beyond Saiior 
Cohort Poflsecondaiy E&«aiM» Tnmfcripl SoOy and Base Year thrash Second FoJfowj^ smvcys. 
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Table 35 — Percentage of 1980 high school seniors enrolled in postsecondary edncation by 
1964 by type of institution, by selected characteristics' 



Public 
4-year 



Priv^ 
4-year 



Public 
2-year 



Public 
voc^ional- 
tedmkal 



Priv^ 



Privioe 
proprietary 



4-year 



Total 


48.6 


21.9 


41.7 


3.1 


5.3 


2.6 


Sex 














Male 


50.5 


22.7 


41.6 


3.6 


3.0 


1.7 


Female 


47.0 


21.1 


41.8 


2.6 


7.2 


3.4 
















Wtute, iion*Hispwic 


49.3 


23.1 


40.7 


2.9 


5.0 


2.7 


Blacky mMi-His|)anic 


46.6 


17.9 


40.1 


3.9 


7.4 


2.9 


Hispanic 


38.0 


13.9 


58.1 


4.4 


5.9 


1.0 


Asian 


59.0 


17.5 


47.1 


0.0 


4.2 


0.8 


NfiiveAineiK:an 


40.4 


13.5 


58.2 


9.3 


4.0 


3.7 
















Loweftqtiffitite 


38.7 


14.3 


45.9 


5.9 


7.6 


3.2 


Second qiratile 


42.1 


17.2 


46.7 


4.4 


6.5 


2.2 


Tlurdipmtile 


49.4 


18.7 


45.1 


2.6 


5.1 


2.7 


Highest qu^te 


57.5 


31.7 


33.4 


1.1 


3.4 


2.4 


pMeni's highi^ 














ecb^stKxs 














Less thai high 














sdKK^ gnduatioo 


40.0 


17.1 


40.9 


7.7 


10.2 


2.5 


High sdK>o] gradumioii 


40.9 


16.5 


46.0 


4.9 


7.5 


2.3 


Some college 


45.4 


16.3 


47.6 


3.9 


4.9 


3.2 


College gr^iaiicm 


57.3 


30.4 


34.4 


0.7 


3.4 


2.2 


PoslsccoKlaiy 














educaiion plans 














None 


13.8 


7.1 


57.7 


10.8 


14.7 


1.9 


Vocational-technical 


15.0 


5.8 


58.4 


14.6 


13.5 


5.0 


Less than 4 years 


28.9 


11.9 


63.2 


2.0 


8.5 


4.0 


Bachelor's d^ree 


61.6 


26.4 


35.3 


0.6 


2.5 


1.7 


Advffiioed d^ice 


64.4 


31.6 


28.0 


0.4 


2.0 


1.8 



First row, first column reads: Of 1980 high scIkh)! seniors enrolkd in posls^ymteiy cdmration by 1984, 48.6 percent 
attemied jRxbUr 4-year insiitulions. 

^ Data reputed in the Natkmal Assessmoit of Vocaticnal Educatkm's Second Interim Report (table 1-2) differs slightly 
fnm the data pres^ted in Urn tabte. 

NOTE: Estimates »mi to greater than 100 percent because sc^ne 1980 high school seniors attenckd more than one type of 
postsecondary institutk>n by 1984. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Edi^ation* National Center for Education Statistics, High School md Beyond Senior 
Co}K>it Pbstsecondary Educaticm TranscrijA StiKly and Base Year through Seomd Fo)to%^ si^eys. 
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Program Participation: 1980 High School Seniors 



In the tables that fdlow, the course-taking patterns of 1980 high school seniors enrcdled in 
the four types of less>than-4-year institutions are compared. The analysis examines 
postsecondary courses attempted through 1984. Because tte lai^ amount missing data on 
credits in ]Miblic vocational-^hnical and private pKf^netary iimitutiais, this section cS the tcpax 
examines only courses attempted rather than credits earned in (mier to discuss course taking in 
these institutions. 



Curriculum Participation 

Of the 1980 high school scni«3 enrolled in public 2-year postsecondary institutions by 
1984, 79 percent h^ taken at least one course in the vocational education curriculum (table 36 
and figure 36). At public vocational-technical institutes and jaivaie proprietary schools, virtually 
every student enrolled toG4c courses in vocational education. Of those students enrolled in private 
less-than-4-year institutions, 88 percent uxk ons or more courses in vocational education. At 
public 2-year institutions, a somewhat larger proportion of males (83 percent) took vocational 
courses than did females (75 percent). 

About 91 percent of students attending public 2-vear and private le$s-than-4-year 
institutions took at least one course in tlw academic curriculum. At public vocational-technical 
institutes and prc^rietary schools, about 60 percent of the stu(knts enrolled took ac:Jemic 
courses. 

In private proprietary schools and {nivate less-than-4-year institutions, significantly more 
females than males took academic courses. This pattern also appeared to be present in public 
vocational-technical institutes, although the difference was not statistically significant. No 
difference was fmind in the percentages of males and femates taking ac^kmic courses in public 
2-year institutions. 



Figure 36— Perceatage of 199/0 seniors eorolled la postsecondary Institutions 
bjr 1984 attempting at l«8st one academic or vi^atlonat coarse, by 
type of institution 




* The figure duet not report vocalional courses «ttctnpied by students enrolled in public vodtkmal-lcchmcal and 
privsie profmetary tnsthuiMns since vimuUy all ssidems ntoQed ia ^se iMiutticng aemped vocation^ courses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dq»rtmenl of EdiK:ati«i, Nation^ Centa for Educidon Stiiislks, High Sdiod and Beyond 
Senior Cohort I^mseccndary Edwxtion Tnmscnpt Stu(fy Base Year llmw^ Second Fdtowup smveyt. 
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TabI* ^J^»toge ^ 1W« high sch~l se«lm eorolled lu postseccmdary iastltHtioas bv 
i^u ***** acfidemlc or oae vocatioaal coarse by tf pe of 

institotioB, by selected characteristics 



Public 
2-Ygar 



Public 



Acactanic VocalkMial Academic* Academic* 



Private 

less-than^-yeaf 

Academic Vocaiional 



Total 


91.4 


78.7 


59.9 


61.9 


90.7 


87.5 


MX 














Mate 
Feinaie 


91.3 
91.5 


82.5 
75.4 


543 
66.7 


43.5 
68.9 


74.2 
97.3 


87.0 
87.7 


Race^Mtmk:ity 
White, mm-Hi^wiic 
Black, mm-Hi^»nic 

Naiive AmoKan 


91.0 
93.7 
92.5 
94.7 
96.6 


79.3 
71.9 
81.0 
76.2 
76.3 


60.7 
45.3 
74.9 


61.6 
66.1 
62.1 


89.9 
99.4 


89.0 
74.3 


Sociceccmmiic 
^atus 

Lowest qu^te 
Second quartile 
Third qiffliiiie 
nigncsi quartile 


92.6 
90.5 
91.6 
92.6 


80.6 
81.0 
81.0 

73.2 


64.2 
65.3 
56.2 


59.1 
63.1 
70.6 
75.2 


91.1 

90.9 
95.2 


83.0 

83.4 
89.4 


P&m's highest 

L^s thai high 
school graduation 
Ifigh «:ho(ri graluati(Mi 
Some college 
Ccdl^ gimhiation 


94.8 
90.1 
91.6 
92,3 


75.1 
84.0 
78.4 
76.2 


66.6 
68.1 
54.5 


69.9 
50.4 
66.7 
69.9 


82.1 
89.8 
94.5 


93.4 
88.3 
83.7 


PD^seomdary 
eAic^i(mpl^ 

VocMi<mal~technicaI 
Less tl^ 4 years 
Bachelor's d^ee 
Advanced dc^^ee 


83.9 
85.0 
92.8 
95.5 
94.2 


80.6 
85.5 
84.4 
74.6 
71.3 


69.5 


56.9 
55.8 
76.5 
78.9 
64.4 


70.9 
98.6 
92.1 
100.0 


98.6 
97.6 
80.1 
75.0 
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Program Participation; 1980 High School Seniors 

Program Partteipation: Public 2-Year Ii^tutkms 

Of 1080 hich school seniors talcing at least one vocational course in public 

percent of Ae femates having participated. 

llS^^SS^sXts to ha« «ken counes in communicarioM l=canolope». 

«!t,utenB whose Dostsecondary plans were vocational-technical were more IjkeW than 
SSdS^. Hov^vCT. tteywere less likely » have taken couises m home 5conomKS. 



iri..r. IT— Pirnitan of IM* Mai" Kll«>l MnHUd III psWIc i-J"^ 

voeatloBal pregrtm Brcas 



60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
)0 
0 



48.8« 




M«- HedA Heme Com- J*"*?^ 
Voc^ealpvpwn 



NOTE: &dn«»e,n»y««>tog««erth«100pt™aal«c«»»««denun»yl»^ 
vocaticna) prognm «ta. 
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97-..^^^e or IMO hlgb tctod miliir* w«Sc<i ta public 2-yw pMltMos^ it^ttstien by 1M4 atteamttng tt k*^ saw 



Horn 





11.4 


18.6 


24.9 


11.6 


7.6 




133 


30.6 


22,4 


7,6 


15.7 


22.9 


20.0 


2.2 


7.7 


IIJ 


19.0 


25J 


123 


7.0 


9,4 


13.0 


22.5 


7,3 


§.6 


16.1 


20J 


22J 


10,7 


17 


13.3 


27.6 


29,7 


92 


3.3 


%2 


17.7 


16.9 


164^ 


8.8 


12.4 


I7J 


243 


llj) 


M 


14.4 


19.7 


21.8 


12.7 


6.4 


12J 


20 J 


25.1 


9.9 


18 


8.9 


17J 


263 


13.6 


9.0 


lai 


12^ 


30.7 


11.8 






19.7 


24.8 


13,1 


6il 


13.4 


18.4 


ZIJ6 


10.1 


8.0 


15 


19.7 


28.4 


12,6 


92 


102 


10,9 


23J 


14,8 


7.6 


7,7 


n.4 


22.9 


163 


13 


15.7 


25.S 


25.6 


103 


62 


13.1 


18:2 


26.0 


10,4 


7.8 


10^ 


19.9 


23J 


10.1 



TdAl 

Sen 

Fantk 
Ftaitt'f bighea 



sdvol gradMkn 
High school gradantoo 

Som 

Les» thn 4 )nesi 
0«lidor'» degree 



3.6 



5.0 
2.4 



3.8 
M 
3.0 
6l0 
7.6 



4.9 
6^ 
2.5 



4.1 
33 
4.7 
2.0 



43 
3.5 
6.0 
2.6 
23 



48,8 



43.7 
53.2 



49.1 
49.9 
49.7 
38.7 
40.7 



543 
49^ 
50.1 

46,7 



50J 
52.7 
47.1 
48.0 



463 
52.8 
58.6 
46.4 
423 



5.4 



73 
3.8 



5.6 
3.6 
5.6 
6.4 
9.6 



4.1 
5.8 
6.9 
5^ 



43 
4.8 
6.3 
5.3 



18 

6.2 
5.9 
4.9 
43 



0.7 



0,8 
0,5 



0.7 
0,6 
0.4 
0,0 
0.0 



1,1 
0,3 
0,3 
1,4 



13 
0,6 
0.2 
1^ 



0.1 
13 
03 
0,4 
1.7 



13.2 



23.9 
4.0 



13.4 
11 
14.9 
15.1 
15.1 



14.2 
17.1 
11.9 
10.9 



15,8 
153 
122 
11.9 



21,8 
233 
10.9 
10.6 
9,1 
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Program Participation: 1980 High School Seniors 



Program Partidpatioii: Public Vocational-Technicai Institutes 

Of 1980 high school seniors attending public vocational-iechmcal institutes from 1980 to 
1984, more students were likely to be enimted in prognuns in tnde & industry than were those 
attending public 2-year institutKms (table 38 and ngure 38). Thus, about 32 percent of students 
in the institutes lock at least one course in trade & industry, c(»npaied with 13 percent in public 
2-year institutions, as shown in table 37. About 21 pocent of students attending the institutes 
took courses in engineering/science technology, compared with 12 percent in public 2-year 
institutions. 

More females than males took courses in business, health, home economics, and 
computers/data processing. More males than females took courses in agriculture, 
engineering/scieiu^ techm^c^ies, ami trai^ & imlustxy. The participation diffoences by sex in 
these programs were quite mari^ Fof example, while S3 percent <^ males participated in trade 
& industry prognuns, only 6 percent of females did so. Similarly, 39 {^ent of males took 
courses in engineoing^scknce techndogies, compared with cmly 1 percent of females. 

Higher percenta^s white than black stucknts i»rticipa^ in agriculture, mailceting & 
distribution, and engii^ring/science technologies. Althou^ 34 percent of white students 
participated in trade & industry pograms, versus 20 percent of black students, the difference 
was not statistically significant. Similariy, while it appeared that bl^k students were more likely 
than white stinlents to have taken courses in ccnnputer^iata processing, the difference was also 
not significant 



Figore 38 — PercciUgc of 1980 bigli scbool seniors enrollcil in public 

vocktlonal-tcclinicai institutes by 1^ attempting at least one 
course in vocational pn^rani areas 



Percent 

60 



Pubflc yocstkaaMtebDfeal bisUtt>t<s 



41.0% 



21.4% 




31.8% 




gri- Bini- Mar* Hollb Home Con- Ba^- IVotecdvc Commimi- Tnde & 
ne» keling e con omk a pat^ i»enng services catkm* mdagay 

VocatfaMMl pn^ran 



NOTE: EitinuMcs may i»n to greater dun 100 petcem becense itudeitt* may have atte^ii«l courses in more ihin one 
vocatkmal pim i ai H atea. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpai&mnt ctf E(faKatk>r, Hatwoa] Center fw Etbictiian SuUslio, Ugh Schod uid Beyond Senior 
Cohon Ponaecondaty E&ication TrtnMtipi Study and Bai« Year through Second Ft^Iowi^ surveys. 
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fBfpnic 
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Less tfun 4 y«tn 
Sjcbdof's degree 
Advmod degree 
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13.1 
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9.7 
0.0 
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5.6 
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11.9 
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414) 



27J 
57.7 



39.9 
393 
55.8 



S4J 
49.9 
19.4 



50.7 
57.1 
21.8 



44.9 



12.4 



lOJ 
15.0 



12.9 
3.0 
30^ 



»).6 
9.7 
8.6 



18.2 
12.4 
13.0 



\\2 



13.9 



3J 
26J 



14.9 
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10.9 
153 



20.1 
17.7 
5.6 



9.7 



153 



7.4 
253 



I6J 
14.2 
13 



13.0 
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*4 7 



24.0 
213 
9.4 



12.7 



18.6 



11.0 
27.9 



17.4 
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8.4 

27.6 
23.7 
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NOTE: EitimiM may sum lo gfecttr thts 100 pcrcm because ibactaato may lave Atksnpud cmuves in nwe tte) «ne ^ocAimai {s^em 
SOURCE tr3.Dq«iineinctfEduc«ioa,Neti^ 
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Program Participation: 1980 High School Seniors 



Program Participation.* Private Proprietary Schools 

LUk the vocational-technical institutes, a higher proportion of 1980 seniws attending 
piDprietaiy schools between 1980 and 1984 emtriled in programs in trade & industry than did 
students in public 2-year institutions (table 39 and figure 39). About 30 percent of prc^tary 
school students took courses in tra<k & industiy, compared with 13 percent of stiKlents in public 
2-year institutions, as shown in table 37. However, like the public 2-year institutions and the 
vocaticMial-t^hnical institutes, busiiwss programs were the roost popular pn^rietary school 
offerinp, enrolling 54 percent of the students. 

In proprietary schools, females were much mc«e likely than males to be enrolled in 
business, marketing & distribution, health, and home economics. In engineering/science 
technologies, 41 percent of the males took courses, compared witii only 2 percent of the femates. 
Interestingly, 26 percent of females in proprietary schools jmrticipated in trade & industry 
programs, comparKl with only 4 percent in public 2-year institutions and 6 percent in vocational- 
technical institutes. However, most of tiiese females (three-fourths) were enrolled in programs in 
personal services, such as cosmetology, rather than other trade & industry areas which have 
traditionally been mate programs.^ 

There were few statistically significant differences in program participation by race- 
ethnicity in proprietary schools. More white students than black and Hispanic students 
participated in communications technologies programs. In addition, about 22 percent of white 
students took courses in computers/data processing, ccwnpared with only 2 percent of Hispanic 
students. 



Figure 31^~P«rceBtiige of 1980 bfgh sc)HN>i seaiors enrolled in private 

pnq>rleUry schools by 1984 atterapUng at least one course In 
vocatioBal program areas 



Private proprfcUry instittitioas 




30.0% 



12.3% 



0.2% 




2.8% 



Home Com- Ei^- Praiecim Camaim- Trade A 
MomniGi p^st^ neenng scnices mkns industiy 

Voctbooal progrun 



NOTE: Estanues may nan to gruter dun 100 peicau becune students miy Have attemi^ courses in more thsi one 
{M<t^rttn am. 

SOURCE: U.S. DepartiiNiA Eduction. NMkma! Cm^ for E&icaiiofi SiMistia, Huh School Mid Beycmd Senior 
Cohon P(»^8econdaiy EdtKiaikm TranRrripi Study aid Base Year tteough Smmd Fdfowup surveys. 



Of 1980 female high school seniors aucnding privale prc^etary insiitutions by 1984, 19.5 percent look 
courses in personal ^rvices while cmly 6.4 pcrcem took cmirses in other trade. & industry areas. 
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Tibte ^ 1980 high wbMri sukm canHed la private pr^eUry iutitBtkMtt by 1«M atten^tef at ItMl «» crane in vocatlmia] prograis areas, bj tdcdcd 
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Bac^elor'i degree 
Advanced dep^ 



1.4 



2.5 
0.9 



OB 

0.0 
12.8 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

7.2 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
5.6 



0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
13.4 



53.5 



2!.0 
64.S 



52.2 
55J 
64J 



51.7 
543 
68.6 
54.7 



6U 
50.4 
51.3 
54.0 



50J 
45.6 
68.2 
66.3 
66 ! 



15J 



2.4 
202 



15.1 
18.1 
12.1 



13.9 
19.3 
25.5 
8.2 



16^ 
17.3 
15.6 
12.8 



!3.4 
10.7 
19.9 
34.2 
10.0 



9.1 



0.9 



8.6 
!l.3 

7.7 



9.4 
11.7 
12.1 

6.8 



2.0 
10.7 
12.6 

5.9 



12.5 
4.6 

n.8 

15.6 
12.1 



113 



15.5 



11.6 
125 
68 



7.3 
10.7 
17.7 
16.5 



1.4 

10.0 
9.2 
21.9 



0.0 
9.2 
22.0 
19.7 
8.4 



19.5 



15.4 
21.0 



21.9 

12.7 
2.2 



18.3 
19.4 
15.6 
250 



36.5 
11.6 
19.6 
22.8 



15.3 
12.3 
30.8 
5.1 
31.9 



12.3 



40.6 
1.5 



13.1 

8.9 
11.9 



9.2 
12.2 

8.5 
11.4 



5.1 
124 

12.9 
15.8 



7.1 
18.2 
3.3 
6.7 
10.0 



Pirn nr*, fim Gohifm tcm^ Ot I9a) high Khooi icnim cnroUed m jwivaic i^vpneiuy utniumm by 19W, 1.4 pmcm itwnjicd ii kast me cetm tn «rnciilto«!" 



0^ 



0.1 
0.2 



0.2 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.1 
0.6 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0,6 
0.0 



0.0 
0.5 
0.0 
D.O 

0.2 



2.8 



5.4 
1.9 



3.6 
00 
0.2 



0.0 
5.3 
5.9 
1.0 



0.0 
0.0 
8.7 
0.8 



0.0 
4.9 
0.0 
9.4 
0.0 



30,0 



40.4 
25.9 



302 
309 
28.7 



33.4 
23.0 
28^ 
26.1 



20.0 
34.5 
29.4 
30.9 



32.0 
36.0 
15.8 
32.3 
13.4 



NOTE- E«in«tf may ntm to gitaicr than 100 percon hecmt s^jdms my hive ancfl^scd canines b toon Uan w vocaiumal program aiea. 
SOURCE ^■S.I>ep«tnimorEdi«*^ 
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Program Participation: 1980 High School Seniors 



Program Partidpatioii: Private Le8s-than-4-Year In^tutions 

Compared with public vocational-technical institutes and private proprkiary schools, 
students in {Hivate less-than-4-year institutions wot much tess likely to Imve taken courses in 
trade & industry (Qri>Ie 40 and figure 40). Only 6 pocent oi the students in private les$-than-4- 
year institutions participated in trade &, indiutry programs, compared with 32 percent of the 
students in public vocatic»ial-technical institutes and 30 percent oi the students in proprietary 
schools. The percental for private ]es8-than-4-year institutions also appeared lower than die 1 3 
percent for puMic 2-year institutitms; towever, the difference was not statistk;ally significant 

Since many of the jnivate less-Jian-4-year institutions were nursing schools, one would 
expect a lar;^ proportion of students in these institutions to have taken courses in health. This 
was indeed the case. In private less-than-4-year institutions, 27 percent of the students were 
enrolled in health programs, ccnnpar^ witii 9 percent in p- rietary ^hools and 1 1 percent in 
public 2-year institutions. 

Students in private less-than-4-year institutions were also mon likely to have taken couxses 
in home economics. In private less-than-4-year institutions, . i^rcent of the students 
participated in home econranics, compared with 12 p^icent in prc^etaiy schools, 16 percent in 
public vocational-technical institutes, and 19 percent in public 2-year institutions. Since private 
less-than-4-year institutions include a number of "finishing schools," which enroll only females, 
as well as nursing schools, where stu(tents may combine nursing with institutional home 
econonics, ^mr higher rate of ^rtk:ipaticm in hrane eccmcnntcs is to be expected. 

In private less-than-4-year institutions, 36 percent of females took courses in health, 
compared vnth only 3 percent of males. I^ales were also mme likely to have taken courses in 
home econcnnics. Males were much more likely to have taken courses in engineering/science 
technologies. 



Figure 40— Percentage of 19M blgb scboot seotors enrolled In private 

lcsfl'tbaD-4-ycar Iq^HuUmis by IW4 attenpUng at least one coarse 
in vocational prog ram areas 



Private Jess^aiv4-year tostttutioiM 




1.1% 



6.2% 



HeaUi Home Ona- Ei^ PiotMtive Commtmi- Tnde & 
eooQOBiin pua^ ocsring seivKcs cMtons 

Voc^enriprepm 



NOTE: Efltimates may tmi to gmtcr than 100 pereod faecainc ^itetfs may have Mempted coitnc» in more tlwi 
one vocuismai pogrm «rwL 

SOURCE: U.S. D e p an n a i a trf Brtufi*kM^ N«k)nri Crattr for Educaikw StMisao, 

Csimn P wt a ecoi id aiy EAteatioa Tmnmipt &Mty and Base Year through Seoond Rwowup wiveys. 
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Trtk ^^-^mcaSige of IfSO ^ scfmi mlon carolled in private tesf4&ft&^5««- pottmcmiAmj iu^taUum by 1M4 attem^ H Icafl ona ^am te voeateud 
^vp^m «^ 1^ talccicd cbaractariitlci 



Agikukae 



HoalA 



fknie 
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r5 


48.1 


M 
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222 


8,7 


Zl 


02 


62 


Sm 
Mife 
PoBiala 


6l5 
0.9 


39.7 


13.1 


3.2 
35.9 


16J 
35i) 


29^ 
192 


27.1 
1.3 


7.4 
0.0 


0.8 
0.0 


8.4 

5J 


Ptafl;, nBD-H^paoAc 
Mm 

Nflhv AdMiicao 


3.0 
M 


49.0 
40.9 


a.7 

6.4 


29.4 
5.6 


31.0 
26A 


232 


8.5 
5.9 


2.1 
3.1 


0.0 
1.9 


6.0 
6.5 


SociPttcmaiHC 






















Lowest qoanite 
Second qMide 

ffifbatt^iuiiila 


a9 

5.9 


472 

48.4 

50J 


3.7 

13.9 
S3 


222 

34,7 
27.1 


312 

21.0 
42.9 


24.1 

2S.6 
23if 


11.9 

7.4 
62 


M 

12 
5.6 


1.1 
0.0 

ao 


3-7 

Ta 

0.0 


1 sua f iiqifTrtT 






















Sodie oc^cyc 


l.i 
1.9 

4.2 


59i) 
41.4 
48.6 


13.7 
4.8 
IIJ 


18.8 


19J 
253 
41.5 


332 
104 
31.1 


16.4 

6.2 
5.1 


0.0 
0.7 
5.5 


M 
0.0 

ao 


2,5 
142 

0.0 


odac&siofi plans 

«■< — 

VocaSknl-iK^rocal 
Lc» thas 4 ycsart 
Bacheka*! decree 


0.0 
1.5 
2.0 
8.3 


59.2 
71.4 
26.8 

43.7 


17.1 
15.0 
i.3 
1.4 


24.0 
30.8 
17.9 
36.0 


7.9 
45.1 
28.1 
36 J 


13.6 
34.8 
21.9 
195 


16J 
3,5 
4.0 
7.0 


0.0 
0.0 
7.9 
1.3 


0.0 
0.9 
0.0 
0.0 


9.4 

0.9 
14.4 
1.4 


r» row. nm €«ms nadt: O; 1980 »a)oc4 ma 
— Simple lise too mali f«r ivii^te Cftacate. 




Z5 pfiiwtf $ttsa, 


T^fld at lattt IN 


K coutu in ^i^ihure. 









NeTE: fumau* nay bud to pma than 100 pmem beame Audem. may b>v« ttuafUA etmtt m more than one vocttiowd propBii area. 

VS. Depaittaai <rf SducMian. Natwiul Cater far &Sucai>on Sinrnks, Hifh Sd>ool and Bcyoml So^ Cohon hwoecondi^ EducaUon Tkanamfrt Smdy and B«*e Year dirough Stami foSomip nBvry^ 
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Program Participation: 1972 and 1980 High School Seniors 



In the tables that follow, the cour^-taking patterns of 1972 and 1980 high school senicn^ 
in public 2-year institutions are compared. For both cohorts, the analysis CTcamines 
postsecondaiy cour^work OMnpleted widiin 4 years ctf gr^uating from high schocd.^ Thus, 
for 1972 seniors, any courses taken through 1976 are included; for 1980 seniOTS, any courses 
taken through 1984 are included 

Currkulum Participation 

For these two cohorts, th&ct was no change in the percentage of students attending public 
2-year institutions within the fu^t 4 years after high school who vook academic courses 
(table 41), For both cohons, about 85 percent of all students took courses in the academic 
curriculum. There was, however, a significant iiMnease in the percentage of such students taking 
vocational courses. While only 60 percent of 1972 seniors took at least one vocational education 
course, 71 percent of 1980 seniors did so. 

As figure 41 illustrates, about 60 percent of male and female 1972 seniors earned credits in 
vocational education by 1976, but for the 1980 cc^iort, more male than female seniors earned 
vocational credits (74 percent versus 69 percent). Among 1980 seniors, 62 percent of black 
students partkipated in vocatioial education, compared with 72 percent of white students. 

There was no relationship between changes in vocational education participati(m and 
socioeconomk; status or parents' education. Participation in vocatic^al ^ucation increased in all 
fourquaniles of socioeconomic status and all but tbt lowest parental education categc^. 



^ UnlUce tte incvious s«;tion th^ look^ at ccMirses auemtMed, tfie folk>wing (aUes exmnine postseciHHlary 
courses cofi^teted; tial is, courses for which credits were earned. St^tdard c(^lcgiate in^tuikms rcfxxt credits 
ba^ on similar credit scaics. The typical academic ccHirse in ttese institutions carries a vali» of 3 cmiits. and 
most fall between 3 mid S credits. However, a credit earned under a qu>- ter sy^em is iwt eqaivalrat to a credit 
esned ui^ a semester system. To ^andardize credit munfaess, all credits were ctmmted to a seme^ m^rkr. In 
most cases, this memn multiplying quarter credits by two-thirds {so that 45 quarter credits would be ccmvoted to 
30 semesto* credits). 



FIgare 41— Percentage of 1972 and 1^ bigk scbool seniors enridlcd In 
public 2-ye8r instltntlons within 4 years after faigb school 
earning vocational credits, by sex 

100 i I 



40 - 
20 - 




SOURCE: U.SL Dqwtmem ot ^A^Mk^ N«tic9s«l Cc^ for Eitooioii ^tfiitia, Nadoful Lo^odiBal 
SUKfy ol 1972 Ptosucoondafy EdnntioD Trmcn^ Sfsufy Bme Ycm through Foutdi FoUom^ mveys, 
and High Schod md Bcyo^ Souot Cofmt FoitseooodAiy EducatiGn Tmnscrq^t Shidy ind Base Ytm 
throu^ Secc3nd Fc^Iowt^ mvty^ 
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Table 41— Percentage of 1972 and 1980 bigfa school seniors enrolled in public 2-year 

institiitions witbin 4 years after high school earning academic and vocatioaal 
credits, by selected characterbtics 



1972 senkm 



Acactonk Vocatk»^ 



1980 seniors 



Acatknic Voc^k»ial 



Total 


85.7 


60.4 


85.2 


71.3 


Sex 
Mafe 


85.4 
86.1 


60.2 
60.6 


84.7 
85.5 


74.3 
68.7 


Race-^lmk:ity 
White, imi-Hi^^uc 
Black, mm-Hispuiic 
Hi^miic 
Asian 

Nttive Amoican 


86.3 
83.7 
83.7 
91.6 
76.0 


61.8 
50.3 
58.4 
54.9 
50.9 


85.3 
85.2 
82.4 
90.1 
92.4 


72.3 
61.9 
72.3 
72.8 
68.5 


Socioec(m»nic staius^ 
Lowest c^itfiile 
Second (pttftite 
Third qumile 
Highest quartile 


81.2 
85.6 

89.3 


60.3 
61.8 

57.7 


83.8 
84.3 
86.3 
87.9 


72.5 
73.0 
72.8 
67 3 


I^m's highest education 
Less than high school graduation 
High schocri gradiiMion 
Sofiiea)Ilege 
College grulumion 


82.2 
84.3 
86.8 
89.2 


60.8 
61.6 
61.0 
58.0 


83.0 
84.4 
84.7 
88.2 


67.2 
74.7 
72.2 
68.9 


Ftc^s^ond^ e&icaiion plans 

Voc^k^iai-teclmical 
L^ than 4 y^ears 
Bachekr's degree 
Advaicedd^^ 


67.1 
78.0 
87.5 
90.7 
94.0 


55.0 
67.8 
70.2 
54.2 
48.9 


75.6 
75.8 
86.8 
91.0 
88.7 


70.4 
78.8 
76.3 
67.3 
64.1 



eamed at lea»l «me academic cr^i " ^ ""^'^ msu^ir^ Dy ,y /e. w./ percent 

• TTie socioeconomic status data for 1972 seniors are grouped into three levels: "low" conefponds to the lowest quartile 
mediunj corresponds to the second and third quarti!« combiijed. and "high" corresponds 

?S!J'5SL1^^'^^"'-* of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, the NaUonal Longitudinal Study of 

SliSlSirS^^^'^ ^"^^ ^ ^«y«' «nd «he High School and 

Beyond Senior Cohort Postsecondary Education Transcript Study and Base Year through Second FbDowup sL-eys 
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Program Participation; 1972 and 1980 High School Seniors 

Credits Earned in Aa^demic and Vocational Curricula 

The number of credits earned by 1972 and 1980 high scIk)o1 seniors who cfolled in public 
Z.year ilfstitutions within 4 yearsof Wghjchod 

fieure 42) The average number of academic csedits decbi^ frwn credits fw 1972 seni^ to 
X^ts ft7l9^^i«s. During this same period, the average number of vocauonal credits 
iiuneased ftom 9 to 1 1 itedits. 

On average, males in the high school class of 1980 earned 3 fewer credits in academic 
subiec? AMXimoS in the hi^ schod class of 1972. Males in the 1980 cohort eari^an 
aS on m^ SSj in vocaiiS«l ediK^atiim than males in tte 1972 c^jpri^«te»"«^^ 
Shy fcS also decUned.fh>m22cieditsforthe 1^72 cohc^tto 20cred^ 
cohort, lit credits earned by females in vocational education were not appreciably differem for 
the high scho(^ classes of 1972 and 1980. 

Academic credits earned by white stwlents declined ftoni 23 Tl^^fZ ?o?? 

credits ^980 seniors. Acactemk credits earned by black stutots fellfnojn ^"^^^^^^^2^^ 
seniors to 15 credits f« 1980 seniors. In contrast, acmicmic credits ewned by Nattve American 
S^ts alm<SrSHibled, from 12 credits for 1972 seniws to 23 credits for 1980 seniors The 
S^Sn vSTatio^ education by 1972 and 1980 seniors increased for white, black and 
Hispanic stwtents. 



FlEure 42— Average oomber of academic and vocattoaal credits earned by 
1972 and IMO higb scboot seniors enrolled in p»bllc 2.year 
iostitntloBS witbio 4 years after blgb scbool 



Credta 
2S 



20 - 



15 
10 
5 
0 




VJIIHCK- U & Dceutmsm «rf Education, Natknal Caaer for Bdm^km Stttirtks. NalioneJ Lcngiiuitowl 

ffi«p^^«d High Scboor nd BeycJ Smiof Cohort pMWKO«d«y Educttcn Trm^npi Study 
and Base Year through Second FoUowi^ «tfvey«. 
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Table 42— Average attniber of academic and vocatio&a] credits earned ky 1972 and 1980 iiigli 
school seniors enrolled In pablic 2-year institntions within 4 years after high 
sclKKrf, by selected characteristics 





1972 seniors 


1980 seauocs 


Academic 


Vocttioiial 


Acadonk: 


Voctfkmal 




22.2 


9.3 


19.9 


10.9 


Sex 










Mate 


22.6 


9.4 


20.0 


12J2 


ranai0 


21.7 


9.2 


19.8 


9.7 












White, non-His{>i»ic 


22.8 


9.9 


20J 


11.3 


Blade, mm-ffi^^k: 


18.S 


6.1 


14.9 


8.0 




18.4 


7.7 


20.0 


10.4 


Assan 


25.5 


9.0 


28.7 


9.4 




12.4 


8.8 


22.8 


89 












Lowest qu^tik 


19.2 


10.0 


16.8 


11.8 




22.0 


9.8 


18.8 


13.5 


Ml II M 1 ^ ■ 1 1 






20.5 


11.6 


Hi^iesi quvtile 


24.5 


8.1 


22.9 


8.7 












Less tlmi high school gr^uation 


19.3 


9.2 


20.2 


12.5 


rugn scnooi grsouauon 


20.9 


10.5 


19.1 


13.0 


Stm>e college 


23.3 


9.2 


19.7 


11.2 


C(^ge graduMion 


24.6 


8.0 


21.1 


8.4 


PDStsecomiaiy eckication plans 










NcMie 


9.8 


6.0 


8.7 


10.5 


Voca4ional-techn ical 


12.3 


14.0 


12.8 


16.0 


Les than 4 years 


22.2 


12.4 


20.8 


14.4 


Bachekir'sdegice 


27.6 


6.9 


23.5 


8.3 


Adv»Kodd(^ee 


30.4 


5.0 


24.1 


7.4 



First row, first column reads: 1972 high sch<K)l seniors rairoUed in public 2-year institutions by 1976 earned on average 
22.2 ^actemk credits. 



* The socioecoromic status data for 1972 seniors arc gnH^)ed into three levels: -low** c^e^xmds to ihc lowest quartiK 
^^medium** ^nresponds to the second and third quartiles comWned, and "high** corr^poncb to the highest quartile. 

SOURCE: U.S. I>epartmcni of EdlKration, National Cent^ for EdiK^ation Statistics, the National Longitudinal Snrfy of 
1972 Postsccondary EAication Transcrii^ SttKly and Base Year through Fourth Followup sm vcys. and dw High SdK)oI and 
Bej^wKi Senior Cohort Postsccondary Education Traiwcript Study md hmc Year through Second Rjllowup surveys. 
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Program Participation; 1972 and 1980 High School Seniors 



Vocational Credits Earned 

As noted previously, the percentage of stwlents taking any postsecwidaiy vocational 
education in puWic 2.year institutiwis increased agnificantly from 60 percent fw 1972 seniors to 
71 percent for 1980 seniws. SpedficaUy, the percentage of studente eaiung P^^^^^J^ 
and up to 5.0 credits in vocational education increased between tlw 1972 and 1980 cohorts 
(teble 43 and figure 43). No significant changes occurred, however, in the percentages of 
students earning mcne than 5.0 credit. 

In short, while more 1980 ^niors participated in postsecondary vocational education 
compared with 1972 seniors, the 1980 cohwt tended to cam small to mo(terate numbers of 
credits, rathei than to concentrate hcavUy in the vocational curriculum. These overall patterns 
speared to persist for most subgroups of students, although the differences were ^nerally not 
statistically significant. 



Figure 43— PeixtBta^ of 1972 »nd 19S0 bigii Khool seniors eorolleil In public 
2-year lastltDtSoas within 4 years after high school, by nnnber of 
credits BCcnmnlated is vocational education 
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S.l-lOX) iai-15.0 15,1-25.0 25.1-35.0 35.1a-mMt 
VocaHoiMii credits 



SOURCE: US.D««»rt>i«mrfBdiic«ic«,N«kmlOe^ 
S««» ClMS of 19fc Pwiiecoiriw BAicak» Ti^^ 
High School md B«yoiMl Senkff dibim PottsewBd*^ 
FoUowup surveys. 
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Table 43— Percentage of 1972 and 1980 faigb school seniors carolled is pubHc 2-year 

faistilBtioM wHbiB 4 years after high x^eH by nainber <^ credit accamnlated in 
vocatioaai education, by selected characteristics 



Number of credits in vncationai ediKairifm 

0.1- 5.1- 10.1- 15.1- 25.1- 35.1 
0.0 5.0 10,0 15.0 25.0 35.0 ormore 



1972 seniors 



Total 


39.6 


18.6 


12.9 


6,4 


8.0 


6.6 


8.0 


Sex 


















10 

jy*o 


Ifi A 
lo.U 


1Z« / 


7.1/ 


s < 
O.J 


6.1 


7.9 




39.4 


19.3 


13.1 


5.7 


7.3 


7.1 


8.2 


Race-etlmkky 
















White. iK»i-Hiq)amc 


38.2 


18.1 


13.2 


6,6 


8.2 


7.0 


8.6 






91 1 


11 n 

1 1 .u 


A 7 






^ O 




41 ft 


71 7 






A A 
0.^ 


A A 




Asiftn 




I v»w 


in 7 


A 1 


1ft 7 
IV. / 


J. 1 


in 1 
lU.l 




49 1 




4 7 


R f< 
o.o 


7 1 


7 A 


O.o 


SocioeccKKmiic ^us* 


















39.7 


17,6 


11.7 


7.2 


7,8 


7.0 


9.0 


SeccHid <^iaitile 


38,2 


18.8 


13.4 


5,7 


7.8 


7.2 


8.9 
















nign^ quansic 


42,3 


ton 

18.9 


12.4 


7.1 


8.6 


5.1 


5.7 










1980 seniors 








Total 


28.7 


22.4 


15.5 


8.8 


10,4 


5.4 


8.9 


Sex 
















Mate 


25.7 


21.0 


i5.e 


10.3 


11,5 


5.6 


10.4 


Fonale 


3».3 


23.6 


15.4 


7,5 


9,4 


5.2 


7.6 


















White, iNMi-Hi^xtfiic 


27.7 


23.1 


14.7 


8.9 


10,7 


5.5 


9.4 


Black, iKm-Hispanic 


38,1 


20.3 


18.2 


5.2 


7.3 


4.7 


6.1 


Hi^ianic 


27.7 


19.3 


18.3 


11.0 


12.0 


4.8 


6.9 


Asian 


27.2 


19.1 


20.4 


13,9 


10.9 


4.3 


4.4 


Nmive Ameixan 


31.5 


24.6 


19.5 


5.5 


8,6 


2.2 


8.1 


Socioeccmmiic si^us 
















Lowest qiiartite 


27,5 


-:0.8 


15.3 


8.6 


12.2 


6.6 
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Fffsl row, fffst column re«ls: Of 1972 high scteol s^iors ervolled in public 2-ycar instituikjns by 1976, 39,6 pcrccni 
earned m vocational credils. 

The socioecoimnic sUtus dau for 1972 seniors arc grouped into ihree kvels: "tow** conespcmte to ihe lowc^ quartile, 
••inedium** COTrespomls to tlw secoml thinJ qu^les cmnbined, as^ "high" correqionds to the highest quartile. 

Nui l: Estimate may vox sum to 100 percent due to rcHiiKiing. 

SOURCE: U.S« DqwtnwU of Edt^ation, N^onal Qmex ttff EdiK^^on Stati^ics, the National Lragitudinal S&Kly of 
1972 PcMtsecondaiy Education Transc^pt Study aid Base Year thnwgh Fourth Followup surveys, and the High ScJk>oI and 
Beymd Sensor Coton Postsec<mdary EdwMion TranscriiH Stiafy mi Base Year through Second FoDowttp surveys. 
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Program Participation; 1972 and 1980 High School Seniors 



Progmni Partldpatioii 

StiKtem participation in some postsecondary vocational program areas increased between 
the 1970s and 1980s. Four years after graduating from high school, a larger percentage of the 
high school class of 1980 than the class of 1972 had earned at least 1 credit in busiross, horns 
«»nomics, and computers/data jHocessing at public 2-year institutkms (table 44 ami figure 44). 
By 1984, 41 percent of die class (rf 1980 h«l taken business courses, 17 percent had taken home 
economics courses, and 20 percent had taken cc»nputers/daa jsocessing courses. In compmson, 
32 percent of the class of 1972 had taken business courses. 1 1 percent had taken home 
eoMiomics courses, and only 8 percent had taken computers/data pnx^ssing courses. 

In both cohorts, males were moK likely than females to participate in agriculture, 
computers/data processing, enpneering/scicncc techiK^ogws, iwoiective serves. Mid trade & 
industry. Females were mwe likely than males to participate in business & office, health, and 
home economics. Between 1972 and 1980, the percentage of seniOTS in aU racial-etfinic groups 
taking courses in computers/data processing more than doubled. Mcweover, in 1980 a greater 
percentage of white, black and Asian seniors took courses in home economics, a greater 
percentage of white, black and Hispanic seniors took courses in business, and a greater 
percentage of black, Hispanic and Asian seniors took courses in marketing & distributton Uian 
took such courses in 1972. Students from all socioectMiomic groups in the 1980 cohort 
participated at hi^ rate3 in business, hOTie economics awl computersAiata processmg than did 
their counterparts in die 1972 cohort. 



FIfiiire 44— Percentage of 1972 aod 1980 blgh school seniors enrolled In public 
2-year lastitntloBs within 4 years after high school, earning at least 
one credit in vocational pn^raa areas 




NOTE: E«iii»tM may sisn lo gmtfer ihan 100 peiwot becsuse sOHients may have eanwd ciediu in more ihan one 
vocatioi»l pn^ram am. 

SOURCE- V3. DeoMlmcBt of Educaiion, Nacicnal Center for EAicWion SutisliM, Nidonal Lon^teidmal S«udy of iJw 
Saior Out ci 1972 Posuecondaiy FjJucstksi Transcrii* Surfy and Base Year ihroi^ Fourth hoUowup Mirvcys, and 
High School and Beyond Senior Cohort Posisecondary Edui^tioB Trmscrij* Study and Base Year Afxwgh Second 
FoOowtip Slaveys. 
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A i ■ rtftq rtagt ^ 1972 utd 19M i^h tdio^ waimrt earned in public 2*jw faititiitimis wHkki 4 yMr« ilUr 10^ tdto^ at le»fl oi» crc^t ta vocatkml 
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PMrmm, fk«i Of 1972 l»gh k)m>o] »cn»or9 on^ted^ pMic insutaiioml^ 1976. 37 pacm. earned at tetst ntf credit » agf«aitaae. 

The socioeconomic Asms dAs for 1972 seniofv ire grouped imo Dvee levels: "Uiw^ conc^Mmds to the lowefi qusrtile^ 'iMbum" correspond* to the second and third qimike cons&iited, msA l)!^** cofTcmaik to the 



Esiimetei may sum to gte«i^ than 100 percent becatoe amdmia may have earned cmto m ffione thfis on^ t^ecatknal program mta, 

SOURCE: U.S. Dtparmm of Education* National Caw for H<&tCitMm SiaiiAica, the National Lw^^udJoai Study 1972 lHmecoiid»y EihMion Tnnacnpt Study and Bm Year throogls Fourth Fo)lo^ sffveyt, std the High 
School aiK) Beyij^ Scmor Cohort Po^secondary EdticaiitH} Tmactipi Stu^ ami Base Year ^tmigh Sec -aid Foikmvp siaveys. 
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Program Participation; 1972 and 1980 High School Seniors 



Credits Earned by Program 

Four years after their senkff year in high school, students from the class of 1980 enrolled in 
public 2-year institutions had earned about ihs same number of credits in various vocational 
subjects as had students from the high school class of 1972 (taWe 45 and figure 45). The 
exceptions occurred in computers/data processing, whoe the 1972 cohort earned on average 0 
credits and the 1980 cohort earned 1 credit, and in business, where the 1972 cohort earned 3 
credits and the 1980 cohc»t earned 4 credits. 

In both cohorts, compared with female students, male students earned more credits in 
agriculture, engineering/science technoI<^es, and trade & industry. Males earned fewer credits 
than females in business, health, and home economics. However, the difference in the average 
number of credits earned in health between mates ami females in the 1980 cohort was smaller 
than this difference between males and females in the 1972 cohot 

Seniors in all racial-ethnic groups and socioeconomic quartiles increased the number of 
credits earned in computers/data processing between 1972 and 1980. White seniors in the 1980 
cohort earned fewer credits in «»Rriculture and more credits in home economics than their 
counteiparts in the 1972 coh<m. In addition, Hispanic seniors in the 1980 cdiort earned more 
credits in agriculture than their counterparts in the 1972 cohort. Asian senitws in the 1980 cohort 
earned a greater number of credits in agriculture, marketing & distribution, and protective 
services than their counterparts in the 1972 cohcMl 

Black seniOTs in both the 1972 and 1980 cdiorts earned fewer credits than white seniors in 
agriculture and trade & industry, and black and Asian seniors in both cohorts earned fewer 
credits than white seniors in health. However, when examining the relationship of 
socioeconomic status to credits earned, no consistent differences were observed between the 
1972 and 1980 cohorts. 



FigHre 45— Averse asmber of credits earned to vt»cattooal prt^ram areas by 
1972 and high school seators earolled la public l-year 

iostltations within 4 years after high school 

Vecatioiwl credits 

5. 




SOURCE; VS. pv^twttai of EduatiOT. Nsucvul Center for Educuion St^^, Nuiauy Loigitudma] Siudy otf ihc 
^L*^.t"' Post*eaHKl«Ty Eduction Tmnsciwi Study and Base Year thtoi^ Ramh l^lowup sunws, md 

High SchooJ and Beyond Senior Cohen Ptstseooadaiy Education Trwjscripi Study and Base Yeu^throuBh Second 
F«Iowup Slaveys. ^ 
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Program Participation: 1972 and 1980 High School Seniors 



Academic Versus Vocatioiial Course Taking 

Among 1972 and 1980 high school seniors who attended public 2-year schools within 4 
yeai^ of graduation, tlu^ who nad tak^ 35. 1 (X taat credits in vocaticmal educatimi earr^ 
more credits in mathematics and letters than those with no vocational credits (table 46 and 
figure 46).^* Students in the senior classes of 1972 ami 1980 with no vocational credits earned 
CHI average 2 credits in madKmatks, while students with 35.1 or more vDcati(»tal credits earned 4 
credits in mathematics. Stwknts horn the senior class of 1972 with 35.1 or more vocational 
credits earned fewer credits in the humanities and art & design and more credits in 
communications than did their counteiparts with no vocational otdits. StiKtents fttnn the senior 
class of 1980 who had 35.1 or mon vocatimud credits a^umulat^ fewer credits in the 
humanities and more credits in science and die social sci^ices than d^ their counterparts with no 
vocational credits. 



Figure 4^Aver«j^ Bsraber crcdite carncil lo acadenk subject areas by 1980 
high scbool scolora enndlcd lo psblic 2-ycar iBstltutions by 1984, 
by namter of credits accaiBBlatcd la vocatkaal ed»eatiofl 
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SOURCE: U^. Dq wrt nwnl of E<tocMk)n. Nuaiul Center fm Edwsrtioii Stiiitia. Hi^ Sciwol nd Beycnd Senkw 
Cohort PoftsecoiKitiy Edvctlion Tnnfcnpt &iidy md Bm Yev ttena^ &cond Fbltowup nrvcyi. 
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Credits earned in vocaUonal educaiicm may tmve a positive relationship with credits earned in some ^^mic 
courf»es because those stiK^ts earning credits in vocttk>naI ccMirses p.iglu more total credits. 



Table 46 — Average number of credits earned Id acaderalc subject areas by 1972 and 1980 
high school seniors enrolled in pabUc 2-ye8r Institotioiis within 4 jears after 
high school, by nomber cred£te accomalated in vocational edncatlMi 
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Fnsi tow, fust colmnn reads: 1972 high school senmrs oirolled in public 2-year tnstititiicms by 1976 earned on average 
2.6 credits in math. 



SOURCE: U.S. I>q>artnient of Educau<m« Nationa] Center for Edt^ation Statistics, the Natkmal Longitudinal Study of 1972 
Posisecondary EdiH^aikm Transcri]^ Sttnly ami Base Year t}m»t^ Fotirih FbUowiq) surveys* $md the High School mid Beyond 
Senior Cohort Poslsecondwy Education TranmijA Study and Base Year throu^ Second R>Ilowup si^eys. 
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Student Outcomes 



Transfers to Other Postsecondary Institutions 

Many students at public 2-year institutions eventually transfer to other postsecondary 
institutions. About one-quarter of the hi^ school class of 1980 who enrolled in public 2-ycar 
institutions within 4 years of graduation had transfeired to another postsecondary institution by 
1984 (table 47). Of those who transferred, about 54 percent went on to public 4-ycar institutions, 
about 18 percent went to |sivate 4-year institutions, 21 percent went to another public 2-year 
institution, about 1 percent went to publk: vocatkmal-technical institutes, about 4 percent went to 
jHivate proprietary institutions and about 3 percent went to private less-than-4-year institutions 



Students who earned greater amounts of academic credits at their public 2-year institutions 
were generally more likely than other students to transfer to another institution and were 
specifKally more likely to transfer to a public 4-year institution 32 About 48 percent of students 
earning 35.1 or more acactemic credits transferred to another institution, and 34 percent 
transferred to a public 4-year institution. In contrast, stuctents who earned a relatively large 
amount of vocational credits at their 2-year institutions were just as likely as those earning a 
relatively small amount to transfer to another postsecondary institution. Students earning few or 
no vocational credits at tiieir 2-year institution transferred to a 4-year institution, to a public 
vocational-technical institute, to a private proprietary institution, o :o a private less-than-4-year 
instituti«i at about the same rate as did students with 15.1 or more vocational credits. However, 
students witii 15.1 or more vocational credits were mwe likely than students with no vocational 
credits to transfer to another public 2-year institution. 



Figure 47— -Perceatage irf 1980 bigb school seniors eanrfled io public 2-year 
iostitutloiis wbo tfBBsferred to otber postsecondary Instittttioos by 
19S4, by type of iastltBtloD* 



^ ingnr 47 ilh»ln*» Ac <fi«rftwtian anoiw po«secood»y instiasions only for ftosc 1980 hi^ school seniors who 
mmsfencd to inoilKr msthutioa by 1984. ThM is, (he bate of Q« Ttgure corresponds to ihe 243 percent of seniors 
mcfaided m the Tot^" row in tabic 47. 

NOTE: Estsnstcs may not snn to 100 percent 4&}e to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartrntsil of FA»cati«i, Naowjal Center for Educalkw Statistics, High School and Beyomi Senior 
Cohmt PMtMCfimbiy E<faicaiion Transcript Study and Base Year through Second Holkmnp surve> s. 



5^ TTw dilTcrcnce in ihn iransfcr rale to all instiluli<Mis between studcnU who earned 5.1 to 15.0 credits and those 
who e^cd 15.1 to 35.0 credits is m statistically significant. 



(figure 47). 
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Table 47— Percentage of 1980 liigta sekool seniors ean^ ia public 2.yetr institatloiis 
traasferriag to otber postsecoadary iDstftntioas by 1984 by type of lastitotioB, 
by anmber of Tocational aad academic credits accanalated in public 2-year 
institutions ' 
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Vocatioial credits 

2.3 0.1 0.6 0.7 

0.1-5.0 credus 23.9 13.5 4.5 3.4 0.0 1 3 1 2 

51-I5.0a«iks 26.7 14.1 3.7 6.5 03 IJ O.'s 

15.1 or more credits 23.5 11.5 2.6 8.5 0.1 0.4 0.4 

AoKtei^credils 

?•^?^n^ 3.2 3.1 0.0 0.9 1.2 

5.1-15.0 credits 18.2 6.5 4.6 5.4 00 12 0 5 

15.1-35.0credits 26.1 14.1 4.1 6.0 0.3 0*7 10 

35.1 or more credits 47.9 34.3 5.9 6.6 0.5 0.6 0.0 

Voc^kmal credits as 
peicm of ustal onedits 

?*^* 27.2 15.9 7.5 2.6 01 0 7 fl^ 

0.1-25.0% 40.1 26.6 5.6 5.7 -1 1 3 no 

25.1-50.0% 26.9 11.9 4.0 8.9 0.7 1 4 _ 

50.1% or greater 11.7 3.5 1.8 5.0 - 0.5 1.0 

First row. fust cohimn reads: Of 1980 high school ssmors enrolled in pybUc 2-year ins titutions. 243 peitent transferred 

to another poslsecondary institution by 1984. ""luons. perceni iransterred 

♦The •;Nd credits" aid "0.0%" n»ws are not the same because students who had zero total credits leeoided on their 

transcni^ are exchjd«i f.-om the "0.0%" row. wi uieir 
— The numerator was too small to be repmted. 

^^'^'^ Education Statistics. High School and Beyond Senior 
Cohort Postsecondary Education Transcript Study and Base Year through Second Followup surveys. 
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student Outcomes 



Labor Market Participation 

were employed part time. 



Fisare 48-Perc«iit«g« of 19S0 High scliwrf seniors |Mirticlp«tliig In the 
Figure ^ „oiiUi8 after last caroHiaeiit i» a pablk 

2-year lastltatlon by IW4, by tmployinent sUtus 



26.4* 



4.0% 



21.3* 





48J* 




hKTI^ E«ini«w may B« rara » JOOpeiwm doe to rouo^ 



1061 n.i 



TaUe 48 — Pvrceatage of 1980 high school seniors partki^Ung is the labor market 6 
months after last enrollment by 1984 In a public 2-year InstitBtion by 
emptoyraent status, by nnmber <rf vocatkmal and academic credits accnraalated ia 
poblk 2-year InstltntioBs' 



acctaimUed 








Emf^yed ftdi time Emj^oyed i»rt tiii» 


Unemployed 


hfot in ldx»' force 


TotiU 


48.3 


21.3 


4.0 


26.4 


Vocmiona] credits 












46.4 


22.2 


2.8 


28.6 


0.1-5.0 ciedHs 


45.1 


23.3 


5.5 


26.1 


5.1-15.0 credits 


48.2 


19.9 


4.8 


27.1 


15.1 more cr^ts 


53.2 


20.0 


3.2 


23.5 


Acadraniccredks 










0.0-5.0 credits 


56.6 


16.0 


2.8 


24.5 


5.1-15.0 credits 


50.5 


20.7 


4.8 


24.0 


15.1-35.0 cre(fits 


50.2 


20.3 


3.5 


25.9 


35.1 CM* inoe piedts 


32.7 


30.1 


5.2 


32.0 


VocakH^ credits as 










percoitof total credits 










0.0%3 


44.4 


24.1 


2.7 


28.9 


0.1-25.0% 


34.8 


28.3 


6.8 


30.1 


25.1-50.0% 


48.7 


23.0 


3.8 


24.4 


50.1% or greater 


60.2 


14.n 


3.1 


22.8 



First row, fim cotumn re^: 48.3 percmt of 1980 high school seniors partictpaied fuQ time in ii^ labor force 6 months 
alter Isst enrolln^t in a {niblic instinttion by 1984. 

^ **Lasl ^soHmenr is defined f» the 1^ date kn whidi a stucknt had a transoipt 3i a puMk 2-year insti&ition during the 
period 19^)^. CimsequeiHly, the t^e tnchKl^ both sUKtents who are cnit of school and some students who may still 
be eim)lled tn a |wblic 2-year institutkm 6 immths after tl^ end of 1984 or ^fbo may have transferred to a dinierrat 
postsecof»Iary institution. 

^ **Eni|d<q^ fiiD tJiM"" is defined as 35 or more hours p^ w^i, while "employed jmn time"* is less dian 3S hcnxrs per 
week. **Uneinpbyed** is defined as being without a }ob and looking for work, while %ot in labor force*" is being without 
a job Init m>t tooking for work* 

^ Tte "No creiSts^ and *^i>%** rows ^ not the san^ becat^e stiKteits who had zero total credits recoided on their 
transcripts are excluded irom the ^X).0%*^ row. 

NOTE: Estimates may not sum to 100 pment due to nnmding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departmoit of Education* National Center for Education Statistics* High School and Beytmd Senior 
Cohort PostseccHKlary Education Transcript Study and Base Year thrcnigh Second Followup surveys. 
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Student Outcomes 



Avera^ Hourly Wages 

In the 19S0$, regardless of the number of vo(»tk)iwl or academic credits students earned in 
public 2-year institutions, there were essentially no differences in the hourly wages of students 
working mil time or part time 6 mon^s after tl^ir last enn^lment in a public 2-year institution. 
Students employed eiUier full time a part time earned about $5.00 an hour, and students with 
more academic a vocation^ cnxiits eanied just as much as those with fewer credits (table 49 and 
figure 49). However, the incremental increase in earnings di» to increases in vocational or 
academic credits esorned may not affect starting salaries as much as it may affect future earning 
potential. Therefrae, examining hourly wages 6 mraths after last enrollment may not prove that 
usefid, because 6 months may be too short a dmespan fct the advantages of greater amounts of 
educaticm to appear.^^ 



Figure 49^Av«ra^ tooriy w^es earned by IMO hlgii sctool seniors 6 nontbs 
after hoi cnr^imcBt by 1^ io a puMtc 2-year In^tatton by 
cnploymcBt statas, by annbcr of vocational creditf accuniBiated in 
public 2-ycar InstitBtions 




VocstiomI o*dJts 



SOURCE: U.S. DeputoMm cf Eioaawm, Nttiatnl Cotfer for Edocation Saiwks, Hi^ SthsxA «ai Beyo^ So^ot 
Coiffirt Poftwconduy Bdauikm Tnoucnpt ^mty md Base Year Umigh Secoi^ Fotkrantp nirvey«. 



33 It is also possible th^ thoie are few ecofKMnic advantages lo the accumulalion of mon x:^mK ot vocaii<H)al 
credits se. It has been hypc^ienzed that tte econcmte outeon« of a cdl^ eidi»:Mk>n is its cfedemialoig 
kd«ling cxmseqnences. ^floences m pcrtoitial earnings might sise, otl^ Ainp beiitg espial, vxA oidy becai»e 
furtter ediKiiirai mqwts useful knowled^ to w(niceis, but aiso because emi^ers use educ8ti(mal attabn^t 
mch as tte^oes or (^tif^^^ earned as a ronvenient screening device for filtering perstxis into ^lecific jobs. 
Incr^ental uKrreases in credit earned, short of acuial i^ree attainni^t. theaefc^. may ikm influeiK^ earning 
potential. See G.K. Douglass, "EcoKMnic Retisns on Investments in Higher Educati«i " in Investment in 
Learning, ed. H. Bowoi (San Francisco: Jossey-B»s Publi^rs, 1977). 
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Table 49— Average hourly wages earned hj 1980 high school seniors 6 moatbs after last 
earollmeBt by 1984 In a pablic 2-year institotioii by enploytaeat status, by 
nnmber of vocational aad academic credits accumulated Id public 2-fear 
institutions' 



Crec&ts 




EmDtoved2 




accumulated 


Bdl time 




Pan time 


Total 


$5.03 




$5.43 


Vocatkmy dtdtts 
No credits^ 
0.1-5.0 cmlits 
5.1-15.0 credits 
15.1 cr OKHie credits 


4.83 
4.94 
4.94 
5.36 




5.65 
4.93 
5.70 
5.43 


0.0-5.0 ciedits 
5.1-15.0 credits 
15.1-35.0 credits 
35.1 more oediis 


4.94 
4.68 
5.34 
5.31 




5.20 
5.54 
5.75 
5.25 


Voc^kmal credits as 
p^cottcrf^ total credits 
0.0%3 
0.1-25.0% 
25.1-50.0% 
50.1% or greater 


4.92 
4.89 
5.24 
5.11 




5.71 
4.% 
5.81 
5.41 



months after last molbnent in a puNfc i'y^ U^dniuonVl?^^^^ emptoy««„, 6 

" as the last date for which a student had a transcript at a public 2-yc8r institution during the 

STjl^lS^- ^ '^J* includes both students who are out of school'ld sj^udents ^l^.m 

t^^'^^t'u^^ "^'"'^ *^ °f or who may have transferred to a different'^ 

^&nployed full time" is defined as 35 or more hours per week, while "emph^ part time" is less than 35 hours per 

r?wSL."'^ J?^*^' °^ Education, NaUonal Center for Education Sudstics, High School and Beyond Senior 
Cohort Postsecondary Education Transcript Smdy and Base Year dirough Second Foltawup surveys. 
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Program Completion 

One-fourth of 1980 high school seniOTS emoUed in public 2-year institutions had earned 
degrees ot certificates by 1984 (table 50 and figure 50). Five peiccntcarried ^bachelor s depec 
as Aeir highest award during diis period, 17 percent an associate's degree, and only 4 percent a 
oeTti^^cate. 

As me would eiqject, the likdihooditf earning a degree wccrtifi^ incrwsed signific»ndy 
as the number oi vocational and acadwnic credits earned irwrcased. Thus, 40 pacent of tho« 
students accumulating 15.1 » more credits in vocaticmal educatiai earned an assocuite s degree, 
ZTa^nS^TlS percent accumulating from 5.1 to 15.0 vocational^l^i^ 
with 0 1 to 5.0 vocationalcredits. Students with 15.1 w more vocational credits ««re swnewhat 
less likely to obtain a bachekw^s degree than students witii im> vocational credits; howewr, 
among smdcnts who earned vocational credits, about 4 percent earned bachelor s degrees 
regardless <rf the number of vocational credits they accumulated. 

Similar patterns existed with respect to the accumulaticm of academic credits. Among 
students with 35.1 or more aca«fcmic credits, 41 percent earmxi an associate s dc^, compmed 
with 24 pcrcem of students witii 15.1 to 35.0 academic credits, and 5 percent of studcnte with 
5 1 to IS^acadcmic credits. Although a somewhat higher percentage of students with 35.1 or 
niorc academic credits earned a bachelor's degree 0 percent), this percentage was not 
significantly different from those stiKicnte earning fewer academic credits. 



FIgart 50— Perceatage of 1980 bigb school seniors earoli«d in poblk 2-year 
instititttons who completed ■ certificate or degree by 1984, by 
type of degree 



Tool 

Bwhelor's degree 
Asfodtte's degree 
Certificale 




NOTE : The penxntage* of ttuOavs eaafi^ a hMot't or mocix^'B *g«« w • «»rtif «iir sum to ihe loul 
because the corn^Mnd to the highest decree ean»d by each ttrnteM by 1 W4. 

SOURCE: U.S. DepeWiem d EduaJko. Nitiona! Cdiier for Educttkm Swt^. High School and B^rond 
Seiw>r Cdtoft P^SecCTidaiy EdBcati^ 
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Table 5d--Perceiitage of 1980 higfa school seniors earolled in poblk 2-year institatioiis 
who completed a certificate or degree by 1984 by type of degree, by naniber of 
vocational and academic credits accumulated in public 2-year insUtatioas 



^^^^^ , Associate's Badielor's 





25.1 


3.5 


16.6 


5.0 


Vocatioiuy crecfits 
Nocredils^ 
0.1-5.0 CTcdits 
5.1-15.0 credits 
15.1 or more credits 


13.4 
12.4 
21.6 
52.1 


1.3 
1.3 
2.5 
o.o 


4.7 
6.9 
14.6 

J7.0 


7.4 
4.1 
4.5 
3.7 


Academic credits 
0.0-5.0 credits 
5.1-15.0 credits 
15.1-35.0 credits 
35.1 a' more credits 


9.6 
13.9 
33.8 
48.7 


3.6 
4.4 
5,1 
0.7 


1.7 
5.2 
23.9 
40.9 


4.3 
4.3 
4.8 
7.0 


VocalionaJ credits as 

p»cauofiotalcr»iits 
0.0%2 

0.1-25.0% 
25.1-50.0% 
50.1% or greater 

First mw. ftrct rtntitmn 9»aAo» 


15.3 
29.3 
27.6 
31.3 


1.5 
1.3 
3.5 
7.3 


5,6 
21.5 
19.9 
21.7 


8.3 
6.4 
4.1 

2.3 



a certificate or <tegi«e by 1984. " msn^uom. ^.i pprccnt compteu 

!T'*!i!I!!!!l!f!*' *1 "I^** «>inpleting a bachelor's or associate's degree or a certificate sum to the total, because the 
dataconespondtoihehighestdegnseeaniedby each studrat by 1984. . «»cause me 

The 7*0 credits" aad "0.(mr rows are not the same because students who had zero total credit recorded on their 
transcnpls are exclwkd from the "0.0%" row. i«^u«» mi ukw 

r^^L!^'^' °^ Education. National Center for Education Statistics. High Scho.. and Beyond Senior 

Cohort Postsecondary Education Transcript Study and Base Year through Second Followup surveys. 
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student Outcomes 



Certificates and Degree: PuMic Institutions 

i« lOJMUW oublic Dostsecoddary institutions in the United States awanled about 460,000 
^.^^^d^^^^ (tabic 51^ Associate's degree ac^ to abgut one^ 
hSf iS^hTS (fSurc 51) AMtiOTaUy. 118,000 tess-than-l-year cwnficates, 114,000 1- to 

.000 2- to less-than^-year certificates w«e awanled. 

Two-vcar and tess-Aan-l-year institutions awarded the maprity of ^ t>yes erf «Jegrees ami 
certifiS^^^^SSd by public 

•unriuK's decrees. 2 oeicent of less-lhan-l-yearcenincates, 3 percent ra i- » kss j™ 

XSeWSTeducatioB piognuns. fliy «p««nled .letadvely an<Ul propomon of the 
public po^sccondary vocational cdwatKMi cnteiisise. 

The lareest numbers of degrees and cetificates were awarded in business and health 
mofflinl S^l^nt of^ss-th^^ and 1- to less-than.2.year amficates were 
^S'i^^^ss^^n^s, as were abour34 peicent of aU ^^^^l^^'' }^^. 
m^Mis accounted for 1? p^cent of aU less-than-l-year certificates, 26 perwnt of 1- to less- 
SKeS^a*^" 25 p«^t of associate's degrees, and 16 percent of 2- to less.than-4. 
year certificates. 

Business and health awards predominated in the 2-year and 4-year institutions. About 28 
percent SXS^c^erred by b^ 2.year and 4-year instimtions were m business a^ 24 
5«Sot S awwS conferred by 2-year instimtions and 30 perccm of al awanis conferred by 
&i?stiitiS^T^^ In addition, 4-year and 2-y(^ ^^Tw fhSf?*^ 

hi^ Dwccntaec of awards in engineering & engineering technology than did less.than-2-year 
S^tKsp^r^l 1 pc^nt veiSus 3 i^nt respectively). In contrast, tiie less-*an- 
2-^ffitutions ^ a higher pereeniage of awards ih^ did 4-year instim^^^^^^ 
™smS trwles andirograms for mechanics and repairers (14 percent and 12 percent 
versus 3 pCTCcnt respectively). 

Flgvre $1-P«rcentag. of le«-tliaii^.ye»r degrtes and certlflwtes by 
pnbllc ^tsetondary iBsMtutlons, by type of award: iW8-89 



FMActaH^tdoM 

10,812 




SOWCB: VS. Dnwtaem of Bdacrtion. N«i«»J Center for EdndioD Suiinics. IiMgmtd PMi»econd«y E4««ia, 
DwiSysttm. 
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profrmm: IMS^^ 



All tiMiiMg jj^nmhiH 



Tesd Le»>i^o- 1- to ten- Z^iotev- Affo- 
miaaibcrfif l-y«ar ttai-2»yv«r te»4-yatf ciWt 
wiflcnc O g ltfivlg COtfficttfi 



I-ytsr ites-Z-ym 



L«M>tao- 1* to ten- 2^ to te* 

l-ycv tl»D-2-3f«ttr da»4*yM c^*f 
omi&tfiB €a%i&ast ocstil^ose 



Lcn-HteK l-^loi- 2-iotcM» 
cm^kro cntififitfo oertinotfe 



Rcwwibte BtsmJ mBnixm 

I A uflSoe 
C ^ mufl U ttKM i o ay tetsimofo^y 

C^ISpSCf A iilftWfTliLfaB 

tocfaralof^ 
Anted hcA^i 



VocJtte Ml fame (ooMsn^ 



CoDWSteB tradfli 
MofifaMii&o A ic|Mifcisi 

I Vunpoi ntioo A moving 
Unknown^ 



459512 



t»264 

i.m 

48.060 

13^5 
2,645 
7,188 
2^19 

46,657 
70340 
37,350 
914 

1.020 
19,850 
14J84 
374W 
24484 

8,122 
25«176 



U8J54 U3426 10,812 217,220 42,823 23,540 72,609 85.080 lO^fg 191,693 2,922 2.W 423 

ioao» 100.0% 100.0ft 100.0ft loaoft loo.oft loaoft looioft loooft loo.oft loo.oft loo.o* loo.oft 



1.6 
0.2 
0,1 
3.4 
17.0 
2.4 
0.6 
04 
0.0 

8.2 
19.0 
0.4 
0.0 
4.0 
0.0 
5.4 
6.3 
10.0 
5.5 
4.7 

10.9 



1.3 
0.1 
0.1 
3.0 
18.3 
2.1 
0.3 
1.0 
0.1 

6.3 
24.2 
1.3 
0.2 
4.7 
0.1 
1.9 
4.0 
13.4 
8.9 
0.7 
8.1 



3.6 
0.1 
0.2 

4.2 
5.0 
1.8 
0.2 
0.7 
0.2 

U.J 
9.3 
6.8 
0.1 
1.9 
0.2 
0.1 
7.5 
31.0 
13.7 
0.6 
1.2 



1.3 
0.4 
0.4 

18.5 
15.6 
3.6 

0.7 
2.5 
1.1 

1.1.2 
8 9 
!5.9 
0.3 
2.7 
0.4 
5.2 
0.6 
5.3 
3.1 
0.8 
1.4 



1.0 
0.0 
0.0 
4.2 
18.6 
1.4 
0.2 
0.3 
0.0 

2 3 
13.3 
0.4 
0.1 
2.4 
0.0 
4 4 
3.1 
10.4 
6.6 
3.4 
27.9 



0.7 
00 
00 
0.5 
13.8 
1.3 
0.2 
0.1 

ao 

4.1 

17.7 
0.5 
00 
2.1 

ao 

0.1 
3.6 

12.3 
9.1 
1.7 

32.3 



1.4 

0.0 
0.1 

ro 

16.5 
3.1 
08 
0.4 
0.0 

U.6 
216 
0.4 
OO 
4.6 

ao 

6^ 
83 

lai 

4.7 
5.6 
1.3 



1.2 
0.1 
0.2 
3.4 
19.5 
2.4 
0.3 
1.3 
0.1 

7.0 
26.1 
1.5 
0.3 
5.6 

ai 

2,3 
4.2 
13.8 
9.1 
a3 
1.1 



3.6 
0.0 
02 
4.1 
4.5 
1.9 
0.2 
0.7 
0.1 

120 
7.5 

;,i 

0.1 
1.9 
0.2 
0.1 
7.8 
32.4 
14.2 
0.6 
0.6 



1.2 
0.4 
0.4 
19.2 
15.9 
3.5 
0.8 
2.6 
1.2 

12.6 
8.5 

15.5 
0.1 
2.7 
0.4 
5.4 
0.7 
3.6 
3.1 
0.9 
1.4 



17.5 
7.5 
0.8 

24.6 
3.9 

ao 

00 
2.0 
1.5 

9.9 
13.7 
0.8 
00 
11.9 
OjO 
0.2 
1.3 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
00 



7.1 
0.6 

ao 

14.1 
22.7 
06 
Oil 
0.7 
0.3 

4.1 
25.3 
2.4 
0.2 
2.9 
0.0 
4.6 

a9 

9.7 
2.1 
1.2 
OJ 



2.6 
1.9 
0.0 
7.8 
18.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.4 
2.4 

2.6 
55.1 
0.7 
0.0 
1.4 
0.0 
0.0 
3.1 
1.9 
1.2 
0.0 
0.0 



25,302 
100.0ft 



1.7 
0.6 

a5 

13.0 
13.8 
4.2 

a3 

2.2 
0.4 

17.6 
12.1 
S9.6 
i.3 
2.5 
0.4 
4.2 
0.4 
1.4 
3.3 

a5 
oo 



Seomd wAtmn, ^ird row reads: Of oil ten-teo-l'yev car 
^ Anoctete'i aeim nd 2- to te»-iliiD4->«tr fiMfteateo 
ootimotBi in 19^-89. 

2 cbiiBBit mjQf M fan » 100 perau to fOOBdtei. 





M 1^ to br wmmM ^ ^m-l^l.ftm imtitnttenf. Pdto te»-au-^y«lr iaoimto sraM ot^ 2^ tttoctete-i decreet «id 91 



' to tesi-tlttf}-4-y«tf 



' UakaowB* taMw oil twvtfi «m 



vocattent) prayrtm ktfbmuioR. 



SOURCE UJ.Di^mmcttoffidMitkB^Ki^ 
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student Outcomes 



Certificates and Degrees: Private Institutions 

In 1988-89, private postsecondaiy institutions awanted about 681,000 less-than.4-year 
degrees and certificates (table 52). Private institutions awanted a much l^er number of less- 
than-l-ycar cwtificates than did public institutions (476,000 versus 1 18,000). In fact, less-than- 
1-year certificates accounted for about two-thiids of all awards granted by private institutions 
(figure 52). More tiian 90 percent of these private less-than-I-year certificates were awaided by 
iess-than-2-year institutions. In contrast, private institutions awarded far fewer associate's 
degrees tiian did public institutions (77,000 versus 217,000). 

In the private institutions, fw all but associate's (Agrees a substantial percentage of awards 
lacked program codes. Consequently, it was not possible to describe accurately die distribution 
of certificates by program area or to make comparisons with public institutions. However, about 
31 percent of associate's degrees awarded by private institutions were in business, 22 percent in 
enginecnng & engineering technology, and 9 percent in healU) programs. 

Four-year institutions awarded about 30 percent of all the associate's degrees conferred by 
private institutions. Business and engineering & engineering technology programs each 
accounted for 30 percent of the associate's degrees awarded by private 4-year institutions. 



Fignre 52 — Perceat^^ of lesn-thaB-4>year degrees sad certificates awarded by 
private postsecoac ary iBstftatfoas, by type of award: 1988-S9 



Private tosttetkns 

2.6% 

J 1.3% 17,470 
77;i27 



16.2% 




Tflial awards 681,349 



fxmr^Me ™ certifies l—J degree "™ cwtifioic 



D^^yasili'^ D^nmrat of B&:c«k)n. N^onal Cctict for EdiKaiian Staiiajcs. hrtcgfwed Pbrtsecnndaiy EducMkn 
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special Populations 



Because parHcipadon in postsecondary vocational education is voluntary, and s<»netinies 
subject to Mimissions requirements, assessing access of students with special needs is somewhat 
more comjdicai^ at tl^ postsecondary level than the secondary. The tables diat follow examine 
participation patterns of 1980 high school seniors enrolled in public 2-year institutions by 1984, 
As was dcHie for secondary programs in the first section of this ttpon, four types of special- 
needs ciicimistances are considered: socioeomanic status, acactemic ability, hon^ langua;^, ami 
handicap status.^ 

Curriculum Participation 

The most noteworthy aspect of table 53 is the absence o( any real difference in the 
participation rates in vocad(»ial education postseccmdary stwtents with special needs. Among 
1980 high school seniors enrolled in public 2-year institutions by 1984, 73 percent of students in 
the lowest socioeconomic status quartile took courses in postsecondary vocational education, a 
figure that was not significantly different fiom the 67 percent of stu(knts in the highest quartile 
(figure S3). Similarly, 71 percent of students in the lowest academic abiliQr quartile participated 
in vocationBl education, about the same rate of paitic^mtion as stiKlents in the highest quartile (70 
percent). Among stu(^nts whose home language was English, 81 percent took courses in 
vocational education, and this percentage was not significantly different from the 75 percent of 
stu(fents whose home language was not English. Finally, handicapped and nonhandicapped 
students also i^icipaied at the same rates. 

In facu the only signifkant diffoence in participation occurred in the academic curriculum. 
Ninety percent of Uie students in the highest aca^mic ability quartile took courses in the 
academic curriculum, o^npared with 79 percent of stucknts in the lowest quartile. 



Figure S3 — Percentage 1980 lilgb xbwA seniors enrolled In pablle 
2-;ear Instltntions by 1984 earning at least tmt credit In 
vocational edacatton, by selected cbaracteristlcs 
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SOURC£: U.S. Depaiti»a)t(^E&ic«km,Nilk»] CniNfor EditcMk^ High Sdmd and Bcycml 

Senior Cohort PomaxxtdMiy Educstkn tmuenpi Stsdy mnd Base Ywthrough Secoiid FcUowop rarveys. 



^ Tte fcitoid regulatH»is regarding the Carl D. P^]» Vocational wd Applied Technology Educatkm Act of 
1990 define special populatiims as individuals with dsaUlities, ediu:atj(»)ally and ecfmomically disadvantaged 
individuals, individuals of limited EngU^ proTicieiKy, individuals who panicipate in i»ogranis (fesigmd to 
eliminate sex t»as, and iiKlivkluals in cmecti^tal institutions. 
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Table ^-^rjwtoge of im high school seniors enroihd in poblte 2.year |K»tsecoiHlary 
fawtltuUoas by 1M4 earaing at least one credit in »ca<le«lc, rocaSaT^ 
pmooal skilte eflucatioii* by selected cfaamcterbtics 
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53.7 
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44.7 



70.5 
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62.6 
40.5 
52.1 
49.3 



» Home language background refeis to ihe sok or dominani language spoken in the home. 



Special Populations 



Program Participation 

wiUiout special needs weie »™«5yiS^^^^ & indu^ versus 

Diffe^nces in P^'^'S^^^r?*)*^^!^^'"^ 

Sl^-p ^^^SiSr^^^'K.^S^^tXe. only aW". of *e 
lowest ability students did so. 

When e~8.h<-e 

significant diffCTences m r'"''^^^,'^^^^^^^,^ vmx as l&ly to take 
Students whose home language was »*« ««»^,|'™^^^ (20 percent versus 8 

courses in health as ""f^en" hSS,^SS were teTlikely than 

percent). Students who h»d paiticip«tt»^ in a hs^c^^^ *^ , 

S»«3««Jents to take courses in health (6 percent versus 1 1 percent). 
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Special Populations 



Credits Earned by Prograin 

Just as there were few diffcrencss in the program participation rates of students with and 
without special needs, there were also few differences in the number of credits earned by 1980 
scniws in postsewmdaiy vocatimial education programs in public 2-year mstitudons (table 55). 
Students in the highest socioeconcHnic status quartite earned an average of 1 credit m trade & 
industry programs, compared with 2 credits for students in the lowest two quartiles. 

Students with higho" acad«nic alnfity earned mcwe credits in computers/data processing and 
engineering/science technolo^ (figure 55). Students in the hi^t quaitile earned an average 
of 2 credits in computm/data jHtJcessing, compared with 1 credit for students m the lowest 
quartile. Similarly, high achieving students averaged 2 credits in engmcenng/science 
technologies, while those in the lowest quartUe eanwd 1 credit Students in the lowest academic 
ability quartile averaged 3 units in trade & industry, compared with 1 unit for students m the 
highc^ quartile. 

The number of credits earned by students whose home language was English and those 
whose hranc language was not English did not differ significantly. Likewise, the number of 
credits earned by handica|q>ed and nonhandicapped stwfcnts did not differ significantly. 



Flgare 55 — Average number <^ cradits earocd is vocaUonal pn^ram areas by 
1980 hfgk Kbooi seaiors enririleil la puMk 2-year iM>stsecoDd«ry 
lostltatloBs by 1^, by academic abUity 



VocaUoM] credits 




SOURCE: VS. Dcptilmait <rf E^KOki), Noticml Center for BAioBwb Sta. ? a, High Schod whI BeyoiKl Semor 
Cdwm IH»t»co«i«iy Bduc«ioB Tim«ciijJt Study «id B«M Yw ..;od F >«fownp suiveys. 
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TaM« 55— Av«r«gt nanibcr tn^n tamed Ui ^9catli^ imgram areM by higik fdml Mitor* cimdM In mMk 2*^^ pfl^faMMtary lottHittkiit bf bf 
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Postsecondary Faculty 



Demographic Cbaractertetics oi VocatkMial and Nonvocational Faculty 

In die fall of 1987, a majority of both vocatkmal and nonvocational Acuity in public 2-year 
institutions were male, were white, ncm-Hispamc, ami were 40 years old m older (t^ible 56).^^ 
About 60 pocent of vocational aiKl nonvocatusial faculty woe male, more than 90 percent were 
white and non-Hispanic, and more dian 70 percent w^ age 40 or older. Furthermore, no 
statistically signi^ant difSemices were foimd in the demographic characteristics of vocational 
and nonvocational postse^mdaiy fiaculty (figise 56). 



F^nre 56 — PerceDtag« of faculty b. public t'fw postsecondary 
liistltotloBs by voeatlonai and noovMatlimal teacblog 
■sstgoments, by sex and age: Fall 1987 




SOURCE: U.S.D^afinmofEdoaakia,NiiiCQilOBiwrforEdwatkm 
Pofttecondtiy F^mty. 



3^ No data iiKluded (m jao^ciary scbcx^ faulty members because less-than-2-year msiitutions are not 
inclwted in the NatkHnI Survey of Posisecondary Faculty. 



Table 56 — Demographic cbaracterfeUcs ^ faculty in public 2-year postsecosdary 
institotiou by teuhliig Msignmcnt: Fall 1987^ 
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61.3 


64.6 


58.8 


Female 


38.7 


35.4 


41.2 


Race-elhnidty 








White, mn-Hiqsnic 


91.0 


90.7 


91.2 


Black. noo-Hi^nic 


3.1 


3.3 


3.0 


Hisfmaic 


3J 


3.7 


3.4 


Asian 


1.7 


1.3 


2.0 


Nmivc Amerk^w 


0.7 


1.0 


0.4 


Age 








UfKte 30 years 


3.2 


4.7 


2.1 


^to39yeffi:s 


25.3 


23.9 


26.2 


40 10 49 years 


38.S 


35.7 


40.6 


SOye^sOTOver 


33.1 


35.7 


31.1 



Seccmd tow, ftm oohnmi reaib; Of all faculty in iniWc l-y^m postsecmdsy n^tutkms m the fall of 1987, 613 



percent wm male. 

^ Hie 1988 National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty imluded cmly lim^ faulty who had mstructkmal duties related to 
for-oedit cottt^ diffing fall of 1987. The Sur^ exdwM fji^ty from xKm^r^sranting institutions. 
^ FaculQ^ w«re classified as eidm vocatiisnal or mmvocational based on their {sincipal teaching field. 
3 Peicenuges sum vertically within ^ teadier ctegoiy. 

SOURCE: V.S. Dqpotmmt of E(hKratbn« Naticmal C«iler for E<fatc^ion Sta'i^ics, 1988 Natkmal Stffvey of 
Fostsecondary Faculty. 
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Postsecondary Faculty 



Experience and Educational Background of Vocational and Nonvocational 
Faculty 

White tteie were no si^ificant differeiuxs in thu basic (kmogr^hic characteristics of 
vocational and nonvocational faulty wto tau^t in public 2-year institutitsis in the fall of 1987, 
si^ificant differences appeared in their educati<nial backgnninds (table 57). For example, 
vocational faculty were less likely to have an advanced degree than nmvocational faculty. CSnly 
43 percent of vocational faculty h^ master's degrees, and <mly 7 percent had doctor's degrees 
(figure 57). In cOTiparison, 64 percent of noavocadcHial faculty had master's dt^cts and 23 
percent had doctCH-'s degrees. Vocatk^ faculty woe also more likely dian nonvocational faculty 
to have less than a bachelor's cbgree (15 pocent versus 2 parent). Postsecondaiy vocational 
faculty were also mose likely than publk ^;(»daiy vocational teacters to have less Uuui a 
bachelcff's degree. Vocational faulty members were more likely than nonvocational faculty 
members to major in an occupationally specific field of study, while nonvocational faculty 
membm w^ more likely than vocatkmal members to majcff in acattok; fiekls of study. 
The overwhelming majority of vocational faculty m^caed in an occupaticMially specific field 
(71 percent). In contrast, tl^ majority of nonvocational faulty majored in one of the arts and 
sciences (53 percent). 

There were no significant differences between vocaticma! and ncmvocaticmal faculty in 
tenure status, academic rank, or age at which the faculty member first began to teach at the 
postseccmdary level. Howevra-, vocaticmal funilty were more likely than iK)nvocati(Nial faculty to 
have taught only 3 to 9 years. 



Fignrc 57— Pcrceatagc of faculty la pabllc postscMndarjr iastitutioDs 

by vocatloaal sad aoavocattoaal teacbiag assignments, by 
selected experience aaJ edocatloaal backgrosad cbaractcristks; 
FaU 1987 




SOURCE: VS. Dtpatmm of Eihicaticfu NatiofTal CdHer for Eduaiksn Sttluiia, \9%% Ntiknal Survey of 
PofltseoGfidaiy Fjicohy. 
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TaWe 57— Exptrlence and edocatloBal background of facaity in pabik 2.ye3r postsecoodary 
institatloBS by ttacbhig assigniiMBt: Fall 1987 

Experience ami educatkmal background 
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7L2 


15.5 


u. / 


0.6 


0.8 


29.6 


26.3 


32.0 


5.2 


5.7 


4.8 


11.8 


12.2 


11.4 


53.5 


55.7 


51.8 


9.8 


7.0 


11.8 


5.2 




4.7 


6.3 


7.7 


5.2 


52.8 


58.7 


48.4 


2.8 


3.6 


2.3 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


20.3 


14.4 


24.7 



Totall 

Highest oHlege degree 
Less ihui a bactaete's 

Master's 

Docttr's or fim prcH^sional 

fi^ of s&idy (b^i»t degree) 
Mtthen^^ ami sc^es 
Social sciraces 

Lettos. Nimaniti^ and omimtmtcttkBU 
Fducation 

Ocoqwakmany specific^ 
Oiher 

Tenure status 
limned 

On lenurc trackAiot tenured 
Nkit on tenure track 
Nol^jpUcable 

AcadeRw;i»dc 

Assod^ pnrfessor 
Assi^fflH frofessor 

Lectuna- 
Other 

Age ^ whkh fim b^an to 
tetth at pt^seoraKlaiy level^ 

25 yearsor under 14.8 ,54 

51.4 i^:6 IJ;? 

^'JSS 26.8 21:9 

years 7.2 54 ^4 

Over55yeais 2.7 2.8 216 

Number (tf years of poAsectmdary 

leadiing exp»ienc^ 

MvSS"^ "0 13.7 15.8 

I<^20 years 31 j ^'^ 27.7 

0^^y««« 20.8 Til il 



* I'cHMiagej turn vtttictlly wiil^ etdi ieael»r cit^ofy. 
j^^^anJly q»dfe i«*«te .n v«.t^ 

SOURCE: UADq«flni«tofEAic«ion.N«ia«lC«tcrforEdo^ 
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VocaticHia] Faculty by Program Area 

Tabic 58 presents data c» the experience and educational background of postsecondary 
faculty who taught varicMis vocatkmal siAjects at public 2-ycar institutions m faU of 1987. In 
a few cases, thw were statistically signiiffcant differences in the chanictenstics of vocaoonal 
faculty teaching different vocatkmal subjects. Fw example, a sroato penxnt^e of « 
indusffi' faculty had master's degrees than did business or health f«;ulty (figiue 58). An 
estimated 25 percent of tiwfe & industty faculty membras had master s degrees m their highest 
degree, compared with 50 pcr^^nt <rf business faculty and 48 pwccnt of health faculty. In 
adStion, trade & industry and business faculty went more hkely than engineermgrscience 
techndogy faculty to be teaching at tfte instructts- rank (71 percent versus 30 percent). Although 
trade & industry fa:ul^ appeared more likely than wher feculty to have de 

differences w^ not stati^«:ally significant 



Figure 5«— Perctatag* pf faculty io pabllc 2-year postsccondary Instltottons 
by vocsttonal program area, ^Hb a master's degree as the higliest 
college degr»: Fall 19S7 
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SOURCE; VS. DeptiUMitt <rf Biittcrticii, N«tk)nri Omer for Education Sutislics. 1988 Nuioiwl Suivey of 
Postsecondaiy Faoilty. 
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Table M— Experfeacc and eduaittonal bi^tfp^nd of f^Mstty in pablk pi^secopdary 
iBstitntimis by vocational pn^ram area: Fall 1987 



Vocatioiial pn^iam anea 



edoc^kiid faadkgnxnid 


Non- 
i^icmknal 


Bmmess 
^office 


Heafth 


(fata 


M ifmy iiauB 
lechnok^ies & industry 




IWAI 


inn ft 


lAA A 


luUJv 


IOOjO 


100.0 


1^1^ col^ degree 
Less tfaM a ba^^*s 


2.4 


42 


123 


18.4 


28.5 


Z12 


Bacneav s 






33.1 




29^ 


38.5 


MOMH S 




<A 1 






36.1 


24.9 












%2 


3.4 


K^or &U of stady ^^lest degree) 














Mdheiraiics ^ sci^^es 


18.9 


fx r\ 

0*0 


2.8 


9.1 


6.0 


0.0 


&)ciffi somes 


7.3 


4.4 


2.S 


1.6 


0.0 


0.6 


JLetteis, tHflWBMties, ano 


















1 1 
1.1 


n A 

U.v 


u.v 


0.0 


0.0 




ft ^ 

O.J 


n n 

u.u 


u.u 


n n 
u.u 


1.3 


0.0 


C4iUL4tU\lll 






100 


lU.U 


17.2 


34.1 










oV.V 


74.4 


63.5 




A fi 


A Q 


A A 
U.U 




0.0 


0.0 


Teniiresi^s 














Temsed 


32,0 


18.3 


31.8 


28.3 


25.7 


35.9 


On tsnyie fiacKmH tenuTDd 


4.5 


2.0 


9.9 


3.7 


7.6 


10.1 






Ifi d 

10.^ 


17 ft 


7 1 

f . 1 


14.1 


3.7 


Not Mvdkr^^ 


51 8 


61 3 


45 5 


61 0 


52.6 


50.3 
















Pinofessof 




5.2 


6.2 


4.4 


16.6 


6.7 


A^OD^ prof essor 


4-7 


1 T 

I J 


A 

9.6 


9 A 

3.0 


9,5 


4.7 


Assistant prcrfies^ 


5.2 


3.9 


tic 

11.5 


O A 

8.4 


14.0 


7.4 


illSuWIlIf 


Aft A 


7A < 




All ft 
4o.o 


30.1 


f A ^ 

70.6 


T iv*ftiffy*r 




>7« 1 




lO.O 


^ A 

2.4 


0.9 




2.9 


1.1 


0.5 


3.3 


16.3 


0.0 


Not ^^^^te 


24.7 


14.4 


13.2 


15.5 


11.1 


9.8 


w WIWii IlTSi Oxgall fO 














teach si posteecondary tevel^ 














^ jvois iM unu^ 






17 1 
1 /.i 


1 A. 1 


24.9 


12.6 


26-35 yeffis 


54.7 


52.5 


51.4 


53.0 


41.6 


37.2 


36-45 yeiffs 


21.9 


24.5 


25.1 


24.3 


26.3 


32.4 


46-55 years 


6.4 


11.7 


5.2 


9.4 


7.2 


10.5 


Over 55 years 


2.6 


3.7 


1.2 


l.l 


0.0 


7.3 


Numb^ctf years of po^secondary 














teachii^ experience^ 














Less thitfi 3 years 


1S.8 


9.4 


18.6 


10.8 


17.5 


15.1 


3-9 years 


27.7 


41.9 


39.8 


51.6 


19.2 


37.9 


years 


33.2 


28.4 


30.1 


28.2 


32,3 


28.0 


Over 20 years 


23.2 


20.3 


11.5 


9.4 


31.0 


19.0 



Second m/^ &m column itufe: Uf nonvocttional f aoiliy in pi^c 2*ye«r posuecondafy institoUfm in the faD 19S7, Z*4 pm«a M 
than • lmisclor*f degree* 

' Ferct^o^ei nsn veitkaliy each teacher cattery. 

^Oecopttioiiafiy spmfk degrm indiMk all voc^kmal fickst of stmly Its^ in the taxoooniy for Icu'thn-4-ycar pomMoodafy 
inssinitkw. 

^ ""Agt at which facolty ftm be^ to teach at tiM poitaecondary leveT mid 'T^imiber yean of postfecondaiy teaching ^tpcricmc" 
reftect only yeatv in which teaching wat pan of ibt lactilty^s primaiy job respoiyilrility. 

SOURCE: VS. Department of &iucaiicn. National Cotter for Ediution Sittiftscs. 1988 National Survey <tf Ptmsecondary T^cuky. 
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Postsecondary Faculty 



Salaries of Fuli-Time Faculty 

Tte average annual salary <^ full-time vocational faculty who taught in public 2-year 
institutions during the fall of 1987 was slighUy less than the average salary for full-time 
nonvocational faculty (taWe 59). Vocational faculty earned $30,953 on average for die 1987 
calendar year, while nonvocational fittulty earned $33,460. However, faculty salaries in public 
2-year institutiwis, mudi like secradary teacho- wlaries, arc typically linked to the faculty 
member's years of experience. Furtomoie, taUb 57 indicates that vocational ^ulty osi av»age 
were more likely to have been teaching fw a diorter period of time than mmvocati^al faculty. 
Theiefine, tte ai^^arent difi^BeiH» in die average salanes of vocation^ 
members may be due in pan to the difitenoesudtt teaching e7Eperi»M:e(tfti^ two groups and 
not to differential pay scates for vocational and nonvocaticmal faculty. Indeed, no ngnmcant 
differences woe obs^ved in the annual salarbs of vocaticmal and nonvocational faculty teaching 
in the fall of 1987 who had similar years of teaclung experience (figure 59). 

In addition to years of teaching experience, salary schedules in pabUc 2-year institutions 
typically are determined by the higlwst degree drained. The averajge annual salary of vocational 
faculty with doctor's ot first {Sessional degrees was substantially higher dian ^e average 
salary of nonvocaticmal faculty membo^ with similar degrees. Vocational faculty with doctor's 
or first professional degrees avmpd $41,487, while nonvocational faculty witij doctor's or firet 
professional degrees averaged $34,524. However, it is not possiMe to determine fircHn the data in 
table 59 whetiier vocatbnal faculty with (kxtor's degrees had more years of teaching experience 
than nonvocational faculty with doctcn-'s degrees. 



Ftgnrc 59^Avcragc saJartes of AiU>tliBC faculty in pabiic 2-year 

postMCondary iastttations by vocatioaal and aoavocatloaai 

teachiag ass^ancots, by selected cdocattoaal background 
cbaractcrtstlcs: 1987 



Average Mlitry 

$50^ 

S40.000 
$30,000 



$37,-^3 



$41,497 




OmSOwm 
expeximcc 



DDcaniB Of 



Vonakmal NcnvocAiooal 



SOURCE: U.S. D^wHimu ai BAv^atim, Saikmal Center for Edncaikn SuMiAks. 1988 Hmknii Smvey of 
PostMcooduy Facs^. 
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Table S9~Aveitige salaries of fuli-ame facility io psMic postsecondary testitattom 

by teacbi^ ascSgmiieBt, by cx^ricnce aad cdncatioiial backgroBiid: 1987 



AUfjBcutty 



Vocatlomd 



Nonvocmional 



To&l 



Less dim a badiekH-'s 
Master's 

Doctor's o' fim lax^es^mal 



M^faematics and 

Letters, himiaaities, ^ ccmimimfeatHm 

E(hicatioQ 

Other 

Cte tKiiiie trad^/hot lenuied 
N(» (»i tenure track 

Academy rordc 

Instn^tor 
Otb^ 

Age at which first began to 

m pi^^Gondary tevel^ 
25y^isOTUiKter 
26^35 years 
36-45 yc»s 
46-55 yrars 
Ovwr55yeafs 

Numha* years (tf postsecx^x!^ 
teaching experknce^ 
LesstJ^ 3 ^ars 
3-9 yews 
10-20 years 
Over 20 years 



$32387 



27337 
32,695 
35,766 

32,138 
33^966 
33^30 
31394 
32^3 
31OT 



35,853 
24.851 

nmy 

39.247 
34372 
30,132 
29,785 



32304 



31,739 
33318 
32,472 
28,477 



25339 
27.079 
32.927 
37362 



$30,953 



27379 
31^16 
41,487 



31395 
30348 



34326 
24,282 

27360 

39,972 
33W 
29,263 
29M7 



30,053 



30303 
32,648 
30,932 
27,640 



27,053 
32.?S<J 
37.493 



$33^ 



33341 
34324 

32,^)1 
34,443 
33,456 
31304 
33.864 
35,088 



36,799 
25352 

27,916 

38,887 
36,103 
31,165 
30,412 



33373 



32310 
34,082 
34.229 



27,115 
33.298 
37395 



I%st row, first cohunn reads: FuU-time faculty who tai^t in publk 2-year insUtudons in the fall of m? earned on 
average a basic instiaitional salary of $32,387 during the 1987 calendar year. 
— Smnple size too small for reli^le estimate. 

^ Occt^ationaily specific (tegrees inchjcte ail vocatiwial fields of study listed in the taxwKMny fw less.lhan-4-year 
post$»»>ndary inMitutions. 

"Age at which faculty first began to teach at the postsecondaiy kvel" and "NumbCT of yeais of posteecondaiy teaching 
experience'' reflect only those years in which teaching was part of the faculty member's primary job responsibility. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depaitm«it of Educatbn, Natkwial Center for Education Sts'istics, 1988 Natiwjal Survey of 
Postsecondary Faculty. 
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Postsecondary Faculty 



Salaries of Part-Time Faculty 

Tte avmgc annual salary of part-time vocaticmal faculty who taught in wiblic 2-year 
institutiSis^ig the faU of 1987 was sUghUy less than the av^c fw part-tinie 
^^S^iSSty(taWc 60 and figure 6^viational faculty 2™d $3J1 ^ «i avern^ 
^l^^toXy^ while nonvoc^ fcculty e^ 

^ fSt that MHiwational faculty with mastw^s ckgxecs ami with 3 to 9 yean of tc^ing 
^d^nTh^^^^mts San vocaticmal facSty with simUar charactenstics. These 
differences, however, were not statistically significant 



FHmre 60— Average siriarfcR of part-tl/D* faculty in pwblk l-year 

postsccMidary Institutions by vocaUonal and noavocatlonal 
teaching assignments: 1987 




M)URCE:U.S,Dq>MlnwrtrfEAH««M,NtfkodC»«CTfwEA^^ ifc*. 1988 Nukr-al Swvey <rf 
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Tabic 60^Ayenige salaries of part-time tBoMy ta pnblk 2-year postsecoiKiarf iBstitntloas 
by teaching assignment, by expeHence and educational backgrtmnd:' 1987 

Experience and educaiwialhatAground AMfacatey Vocaitonai Non vocational 

Total $4,448 $3,716 $4,985 
Highest coltegc decree 

L«B dm a techelor's 3366 3^2 

Bachek>r*s 3^2 3,577 3,799 

Maker's 4,938 3,960 5,283 

Doctor's (»- fim i^essknal 5^5 _ 

M^j(»> ^iidy (bii^ie^ degree) 

Mathematics and sconces 6^58 — _ 

SocUd scioices 

Letters, himianities, and ccrninumicmifms 5,770 — s,850 

Aft&(tesgn 1_ 

EdMcaiion 4^28 ~ 4 779 

OccupationallyspecricJ 3,765 3,690 4 007 

OUier _ _ 

Tenifitd _ 

On ^ure track/not tenured 

Not (Ml tenure traclt 4,480 2,967 5 708 

hfot^jjdtoajic 4,122 3,588 A^IO 
Academk: fade 

Prufessor 

A<»ociaie jmrfesKx- 

A^^t ]Ht^essor 

Instructor 4,019 3,753 4,232 

Lecturer 

Other _ _ _ 

Not^icabte 5,418 _ ^093 

Age at which first began to 
teach A postsecondary level^ 

25 yea« or iHHicr 3,491 

26-35 years 5;268 4.457 5,649 

^5 years 5,006 3,729 5,783 

46-55 years 4,088 _ _ 

Over 55 years 

Number of yeas of postsecondary 
teaching experience? 

Less thai 3 years 3,228 3,553 3,072 

'^.^SS ?.934 5.451 



7,207 



10-20 years 6,507 
C)vcr20yeare 

Firsi row, firsi column reads: Part-time faculty who taught in puhlk 2-year instimtions in the fall of 1987 earned on 
average a basic institulional salwy of $4,448 during the 1987 calmiflr yew. 
— San^le size loo small for reliaMe estimate. 

' Occupationally spe. .c degrees inclu&s aU vocational fields of study listed in the taxonomy for less-than^year 
postsecondary msu ions. ' 

2 "Age at which faculty fust began to teach at the posisecondaiy levvl" and "Number of years of postsecondaiy teaching 
experience reflect only those years in which leaching was part of the i mlty member's primary job responsibility. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education St^sUcs. 1988 National Stffvey of 
Postsecondary Faculty. 
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Glossary 



Academic ability: Academic ability is based on student pcrfOTmance on vocabulary, reading, 
and matiiematKS tests. 

Acadenrfc mbjects: The academic cuiricuiuffi is divicted into the main subject areas listed 
below. These courses arc not exhaustive <rf the cwirses included in each subject area. 

Secondaiy level: 

Mattematics: Includes courses in basic and remedial math, general math, applied math, 
pre-algebfa, algebra, geometry, calculus, and other advanced math such as statistics and 
probabihty. 

Sdence: Includes courses in bioli^y. chemistry, and physics, as well as survey courses 
and those in other areas. 

English: Includes survey and skills courses, as well as courses in literature, composition 
and writing, and speech. 

Social studies: Includes courses in American history, world history, American 
govemnrient and politics, social sciences such as economics and anthropolocy, and 
humamties such as philosophy. 

Fine arts: Includes courses that fuTiU a general art requirement, as well as performing arts 
and advanced courses. Media courses include arts and crafts, music, drama, and dance. 

Foreign languages: Includes all courses that teach second languages, including English as 
a second language, as well as classes in languages other than English. 

Postsecondary level: 

Mathematics: Includes courses in algebra, geometry, calculus, logic, topology, applied 
math, and mathematical statistics. r 

Science: Includes courses in biological/life sciences, chemistry, physics, and other sciences 
such as astronomy and gec^ogy. 

Lettm: Includes courses in English composition, English creative writing, Ameriran and 
English literature, and («Iier English language courses. 

Humanities: Includes courses in French, Spanish, and other foreign languages and 
literatures, philosophy and religion, theology, liberal ans and sciences, general studies 
humanities, and multidisciplinary studies such as peace and conflict studies and systems 



science. 



CtHnmunications: Includes courses in journalism, general communications, advertising, 
public relations, and radio and television broadcasting. 
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Sodal sdences- Includes comtt in antliiop(dogy. economics, geography, histoty, 
S-^fe!^ "^ govenunenu sociology, pychology. «id area, ethnic, u>d cultuna 

Art & design; Includes courses in architecture ai«i related programs, d arts such 

as giBiteXign aiKl commercial photogia|Ay. musk, and odwr visual and pttfommg aits. 

Educatkm: Irailudes courses in cuiric»ilum and in«na:tion, cdiwation adminiaratiOT, qjecial 
ediKMtion, teacher cducatiiM. and ccwnseling and guidance. 

Other: Includes courses in law, Hbrary science, social work, public affairs, paries and 
recreation, aiid military sconces. 

Attendance: A stwtemi*; said to have attended a postsecc»dary institution if tihestud^^ 
^loipVat AaVStution (postsecaidary section) cff if tte student reputed attending that 
instituticni (secondary section). See mMa^ 

Carnegie unit: A standard of measureroem used for secondary education that represents the 
completion of a course fliat me^ 1 period per day for 1 year. 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a statistical factOT in common, for example, year of 
hi|^ school graduaticHi. 

Courses attempted: Includes all courses tiiat are listed on a studem's postsecMidaiy transcript 
B^usc of tiie togc amoum of missing data cm credits in public vocationat-technical ai^pny ate 
pn»metary institutions, Ais compemUum examined in some cases wUy courses attempted rather 
thancredits earned in wder to describe course taking in these institutions. 

Courses completed: Students woe said to have completed a course if there was a recwd of 
tiicir earning Camcgje units or postsecaidary credits for that c<Mirsc 

Credits: Postsccondary credits were repwted as standardized semester credits, with 1 crwiit 
£cneiBlly equivalcm to 1 hour of classroom worit Standard cdlegiate mstitutiwis report credits 
based on ranilar credit scales. Tlte typical acactoic course in these instito 
3 credits, and most fall between 3 and 5 credite. However, a ojlit earned undcraquarter^tem 
is not equivalem to a credit earned uncter a semester system. To standardize credit flumwrs. all 
credits Were converted to a semestw metric. In most cases, tins meant multiplymg quarter credits 
by two-tiiiids (so tiiat 45 quarter credits would be convwted to 30 semesttt credits). 

Curriculum: At its most agfregated level, tite Secondary School Taxonomy divides the high 
school curriculum into tiuee distinct curricula: 

Academic: See academic subjects. 

Vocational: See vocational education. 

Personal use/other: Included in tiiis curriculum arc courses intended for personal 
development, such as courses in driver's education, personal healtii and physical education, 
religion, and military scksnce. 

Degrees: Degrees awarded by postsecondary institutions are defined as follows: 
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Associate's d^^: A (tegree granted d» siK^cessful ccnnpletkm oi a sub-baccalaiueate 
program d[ studies, usually requinng at teast 2 ytm (or equiv^^it) of full-time college-level 
sUKiy. This includes degrees granted in a cocqioative or wixk-study program. 

BacheiiM''8 degree: A degree granted (or the successful completion a baccalaureate 
psograro of stu<^, usually requiring at least 4 yens (or equivatent) d full-time college-tevel 
sti«^. This imrludes degrees granted in a coc^erative or Mk-^udy {sogram. 

Master's degree: A degree awanted for successful comi^^ion <^ a nrogram generally 
requiring 1 or 2 years of fuU-dn» cdk^levd beyoacf die badielor^s degree 
of muster's decree including die Master of Ans degree, or M.A., and die Masi^itf Scknce 
degree, or MS., is awarded in the liboal arts and sciences for advanced scholarship in a 
subject field or discipline and for demonstrated atHEty to perform scht^ariy research. A 
second type of master's (tegrer is awanled for tl» coim^ti(»i of a profiesnonally <siaited 
program, for example, an M.Ed. in educadcm, an MB j\. in business administration, an 
M.RA. in fine arts, an M.M in music, an MS.W. in social wnk, and an MP.A. in public 
administration. A third type of ma^*s degree is awarded in pn^sional fields for study 
beyond the first pr^essicmal degree, fa example, the Master of Laws (LL.M.) and Master o( 
Science in various mecfical qjecklizaticms. 

Doctor's degree: An earned degree carrying die title Doctor. Tte Doctor of Philosophy 
degree (Ph.D.) is die highest academic degree and requires mastery widiin a field of 
knowledge and demonstrated ability to pexfona schdaiiy research. Other doctorates are 
awarded for fulfilling specialized requirements in professitmal fields, such as education 
(Ed.DX musical arts (D.M.A.), business administration (D.B.A.), and engineering p.£ng. 
or D.E.S.). Many doctor's degrees in bodi academic and professicmal Hekls require an 
earned master's degree as a prerequisite. Brst professional degrees, such as M.D. and 
D.D.S., are not included under tills heading. 

First professioiial degree: A degree that signifies both completion of the academic 
requiremei.t fcH- beginning practice in a given ]»ofession and a level of professional skill 
beyond that normally requuvd for a baciklor's degree. This degree is usually based on a 
program requiring at least 2 academk; years of wisk pnos to entrance and a total of at teast 6 
academic years of woik to ccmiplete die degre^ j^ogram, imdiKling both previously required 
college work and the professional program itself. As ctefined by the National Center for 
Education Statistics, first professicmal degrees are awarded in tiie fiekls of dentistry (D.D.S 
or D.M.D.), medicine (M.D.), optometry (O.D.), osteopathic medicine (D.O.), pharmacy 
(D.Phar.), podiatric medicine (D.P.M.), veterinary medicine (D.V.M.), chiropractic (D.C. or 
D-C-M.), law {J.D.), and tiieological professional (M.Div. or MH.L.). 

Employment: See labor market irartidpation. 

Enrollment: A stuctent was said to have enrolled at a postsecondary institution if the student 
had a transcript at that institution (postsecondary section) ot if the student reported enrolling at 
diat institution (secondary section). See attendatnce. 
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Geographic region: One of four regions used by the Buieau of the Census of the U.S. 
Departmoit of Cranmerce as in the fdlowing: 



Northeast 



Midwest 



South 



West 



Maine 

New Hampshire 
Veimont 
Massachusetts 
Ccsuiectkut 
Rhode Island 
New Yak 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mk^iigan 

Wisc(Misin 

Iowa 

Minnesoa 
Missouri 
North DakMa 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 



Georgia 
Florkk 



IMstrict ci Cdumbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
NcHthCsoY^na 
Smith Carolina 



Delaware 
Maryland 



Mmtana 

klaho 

Wywning 

Colorub 

New Mexio) 

Arizraia 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississi}^ 

Arkansas 

Lcntisiana 

Oklah(»na 

Texas 



Handicap status: For tables 1-7 and 25-26, handicap status was based on a determination of 
whether a stiKtent had an Individualized EdtK:ation Program (lEP). Fot tables 22-24, handicap 
status indites whether a student ever reputed having a handkap, partidpating in a piognim for 
the handicapped, or receiving handicap benefits. For tables 53~S5, handicap status categories 
weie mutually exclusive and were assigi^ as follows: 

In pro^m: Includes students who reports! participating in a handicap program or 
HN^ving handicq) benefits. 

Consent handloip: Inclwtes students who did not repeat participating in a handicap 
program but who replied having a handicap in both t)^ base year and followup surveys. 

Inconsistent handicap: Inclucfes students who did not report participating in a handicap 
program Init who reported having a handicap in either the base year or followup surveys but 
not bofh. 

Not handicapi^d: Includes students who did not report participating in a handicap 
program ami never repented having a handicap. 

Handicapping conditions: For tables 25-26, special education students were identified as 
having one of the following handic^ping comlitions: 

Muitihandicapped: Having concomitant impairments (such as being mentally 
retarded/blind, mentally retarcted/orthopedically impaired, and so on), the combination of 
which causes such severe educational problems that these children cannot be accommodated 
in special education programs solely for one of the impairments. The term does n(H include 
deaC^lind children. 

Mentally retarded: Having significantly subaverage general intellectual functioning, 
existing concurrently with deHcits in adaptive behavior and manifested during the 
(kvelopmental period, that adversely affects a child's educational performance. 
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Hard ^ bearing: Having a hearing impaiiment, whetter pennanent or fluctuating, that 
adversely affects a diild s educational performance, but that is not incliuied under the 
definidon of **dear below. 

Deaf: Having such a sev^ bearing impairment that the child is impair^ in processing 
linguistic infrainatiim through hearing, with or without amplification, and that adversely 
affects educaticmal performance. 

Speech imimired: Having a ccMnmunication disonter, such as s^ttering, impaired 
articulation, a language impairment, or a voice impairment, that adversely affects a child's 
educational perfonnanoe. 

Visually handicapped: Having a visual impairment that, even with correction, adversely 
affects a child's educati<mal performance. The term imrludes both partially seeing and blind 
children. 

Dra€%lind: Having ^ncomitant hearing and visual impaiiments, the ccrnibinadcm of which 
causes such severe amimunkaticHi md oitna devek^nnentel and edi^adcmal pn^lems that 
these children cannot be ^(mimodated in special educ^cMial {Hograms solely for ^af or 
bliiui children. 

Serioudy emotionally disturbed: (sometimes referred to as "^behaviorally disordered**) 
is defined as follows: 

(a) The term means having a condition exhibiting one or more of the following 
characteristics that adv»sely affect educational performance over a long period S 
time and to a marioed (tegree: 

• An inability to learn that cannot be explained by intellectual, sensory, or health 
factors; 

• An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships with 
peers and teachers; 

• Ina{^rc^ate types of behavi^ or feelings un^r n(»inal circumstances; 

• A general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression; and 

• A tendency to ttevclop physical symptoms fear* associated with personal or 
school problems. 

(b) The term incluiks children who are schizophrenic, b u does not include children 
who are socially maladjusted, unless it is determined that they are seriously 
emotioiULMy disturbed 

Orthopedically impaired: Having a sevwe orthopedic impamnent that adversely affects a 
child's educational performam^. The term includes impairments caused by a congenital 
anomaly (fw example, clubfo(M, absence of some member, and so on), impairments caused 
by diseases (for example, poliomyelitis, bone tuberculosis, and so on), an^ impairments 
from other causes (for example, cerebral palsy, amputations, fractures or bums that cause 
contractures). 
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Spedfic IcaniiBg c&aUed: Having a difsdo' in o&e or more of the basic psychological 
pfocesses involved in omlerstanding or in uring language, spoken or written, that may 
manifest itself in an impeifect ability to ^sm, tiunk, s^cak, ie»i, write, or do matl^aticai 
calculatitms. The term includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, bmn injury, 
minimal taaindysfiaitiim.dy^xia, ami <tevdo!ffli«itt^ The tarn does not include 

cfaildien who have leaanmg pfobl^ duu are lafinarily the resub ctf visu^ 
handk:^ of nwntal retatSaiksn, or of envirnunental, cultival, a economic disadvantage. 

Other healtk impaM: Means (1) having an autistk conditicm diat is manif^ted by 
severe communk^icm ami odier devek^nnental and educadmial problems; or (2) having 
limited strength, vitality, or atomess due to dnonic or acute health problems, such as a heart 
coalition, tubnculo^, rheumatk fever, nqsfaritis, asdima, sickle cell anonia, hemc^hiUa, 
qiil^sy, lead pdsndng, teukemia, or diabetes. duU adversely affect a chiki*s educational 
perfbcmance. 

Home ianguage backgrmind: Refers to the sole or dominant language a student reported was 
spoten at hrane. 

Labor market participation: Pardcipadon in die labor market includes ^d jobs, volunteer 
jobs, work without pay on a family farm or business, ai^nendceships, on-the-job training, and 
military service. 

Employed fUll time: A person was said to have been employed full time if diat person 
worked 35 or more hours per week. 

Employed part time: A person was said to have been employed part time if tiiat person 
mxkeC fewer than 35 hours per week. 

Unemi^yed: A person was said not to be unemployed if diat person was widvout a job and 
was lo^ng ffx work. 

Not in the labw force: A person was said not to be in the labor force if that person was 
without a job but was not looking fa wcnk. 

POstsecondary education plans: 1980 high school seniors in die spring of 1980 reported 
how far in school dwy diought they would get Categories used in the report arc defined as 
follows: 

None: Includes less than high school graduation or high school gnaiuation only. 

VocationaMechnicai: Includes course taking in a vocational, trade, or business school 
after high school. 

Less than 4 years: Incluctes course taking in a college program, inclut^ng completion of a 
2-year degree. 

Bachelors* degree: Includes completion of a 4- or 5-year college degree. 

Advanced degree: Includes completion of a master's degree or equivalent, or a Ph.D., 
M.D., or odier advanc^ pn^essional degree. 

Postsecondary less-than-4-ye8r instituticms: Institutions are defmed as follows: 

Public 2-year: Includes public less-than-4-year degree-granting institutions. 



Public vocatJonaMechnical: Includes public less'than-2-year nondegree-granting 
institutions. 

Private pr«>|Mietary: Includes private fT-profit le$s-than-4-year institutions. 

Private Ies5-tiiai^4-year: Incluttes private nouprofit le5s-than-4-year institutions. 

Race-ethnicity: Classification indicating general racial or ethnic heritage based on self- 
identification. These categories arc m acccmlance with the Office of Management and Budget 
standard classi^tion sdieme piesented below: 

Vf^ite, non-Hisfiank: A person having wigins in any of the peoples of Euiroe, North 
Africa, or the Middle East, excluding persons of Hispanic origin. 

Bl8ci(» DOia-Hbpaiiac: A pmon having origins in any of the black racial gioups in Africa, 
excluding persons (rf Hispanic origin. 

Hbpanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Cfentral or South American, or other 
Spanish culture or cmgin, regardless of mx. 

Asian: A person having origins in any of the peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the 
Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands including, for example, China, India, Japan 
K(»ea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

Native American: A person having wigins in any of the peoples of Nwth America and 
maintaming cultural identification dmjugh tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

^N^oeconomlc status: Constructed from data on father's occupation, father's education 
moaier's education, family income, and material possessions in the household. 

Special needs: See special populations. 

Special populations: The federal regulations regarding the Carl D. Pericins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 define special populations as individuals with 
disabilities, educationally and economically disadvantaged individuals, individuals of limited 
English iwoficiency, individuals who participate in prc^rams designed to ehminate sex bias, and 
mdividuals m correctional institutions. 

Teaching assignment: Secwidary teachers were assigned vocational teaching status if 50 
percent ot more of tiie courses they taught were in a vocational area as (tefined by the Secondary 
School Taxonomy, or their primary assignment was in a vocational area when course 
information was not available. Postsecondary faculty were assigned vocational teaching stams if 
their jHincipal field of teaching was in a vocational area as (tefined by the taxonomy for less-than- 
4-year postsecondary institutions. 

TransfM-: A student was said to have transferred from one postsecondary institution to another 
if the student had a transcnpt at the subsequent institution or if a transcript recoided transfer 
credits. 

Urfoanicity: Schools were classified according to the following char»;teristics: 

VrCl^ .wu^^*?*'^?'^ ^« of a city with a population greater than 

200,000( big city ). ^ 
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Sidmrtaii: A school was located dtter outside the limits of adty with a population gre^ 
than 200,000 C^lrt>an ftinge") or within tfie limits of acity with a population between 25,000 
and 20a000 C*niedium city"). 

Rural: A school was located in a community with a population less than 25,000 Tsmall 
place^. 

Vocational educatiim: Organized educadcmal programs, services, and activides dmt are 
direcUy related to the piqaraticm of individuals ffw paid or unpaid onployment or for additicmal 
preparatiwi fw a career, requiring other than a bachelor*s (X an advanced degree. The 
compendium lefm to the fdlowing types of vocadooal educatkm at Ac secondary 1^ 

Ctmsuiner & hmiramaidiig education: Consists courses intended to i^pare students 
ftx ttilei cMtside ite p^id labw market Topics covered include child care, meal i»epaxation, 
nutriticm, and hms^K^ management 

General labor market preparation: Consists of courses that teach general employment 
skills iHit do not have as their i^^mary objective preparing stiKlcnts for paid emfrfoyment in a 
specific field. These courses include introductory typewriting, introductory industrial 
courses, work experiencc/career expk»ation counes, and general labor market skills courses 
such as agticultural madi or business English. 

Spedfk labor market preparation: Consists of courses that teach skills and provide 
information required in a particular vocation. Sec vocational program areas. 

Vocational program arc«»: 

Secondary: 

Agriculture: Includes courses that prepare students for employment in farming, 
horticulture, fishing, ot forestry. In addition, courses in natural resources teach skills in 
conservation, wildlife, forestry, logging, and paper production. 

Business: Offers training in business suppcm and business management, including data 
processing, accounting, shorthand, stenography, advanced typing, and recordkeeping, as 
well as finance, investments, personnel, and other aspects of management. Also included are 
courses in library sciences and s^urity services. 

Marketing & distribution: Includes courses related to the selling and distribution of 
goods and services, teaching skills ranging from cash register qjeration to marketing and 
management rraiearch. 

Health: Includes courses imended to prepare students for careen in the health professions, 
such as those that train students to become nurses and dental assistants, lab technicians, and 
ambulance operators. 

Occupational home economics: Includes courses intended to prepare students for 
employment in the service sector, such as child care, food preparation, cleaning services, 
plant maintenance, and protection services. Unlike consumer & homcmaking education, 
occu]»tional hOTie «:cMK»nics emphasiMS skills and training for tl^ paid labw fo^. 
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Tracte & industry: Incliufes coursewwk in construction, mechanics and repairs, precision 
production, and transportatifMi. Construction includes courses in carpentry, plumbing 
etectiical wiring, and welding. Mechanics md repairs inclwtes courees in iraairing a variety 
of consumer goods. Precision production iix;ludes courses that teach students how to design 
and manufacture goods, such as woodwwking, graphic <tesign, printing, sheet metal, and 
architecture. 

Technical & communicatiai: Includes courses related to sidlls used in television and 
rMio, as well as C(Hnputer courses such as programming. 

Posts«:(Hidary: 

Agriculture: Includes courses in agricultural business and production including 
hraticulture, agncultural sciences such as animal sciences, and conservation and renewable 
natural ie«>un%$. 

Busine^ Sc office: Includes courses in business administration and management such as 
accounting, and m administrative and secretarial services such as typing and word 
processing. 

courses in mariceting operations of apparel and 
accessones, business and personal services, financial services, and hospitality and 
recreation, as well as retailing and wh<rfesaling operations. 

Health: Inclwics courts in nursing and cHher allied health fields such as dental and physical 
therapy assisting, and m health sciences such as medical labwatoiy and clinical anatomy. 

Home econ^inics: Includes courses in family and community studies, foods and nutrition 
science, child care provider/assistant, and clothing, apparel, and texrile workers and 
managers. 

Technical education: Includes the following subgroupings: 

Protective services: Includes courses in criminal jusricc and fire protection. 

Computers/data processing: Includes courses in computer programmine data 
processmg, and computer and information sciences. 

Engineering/science technologies: Includes coi-scs in architectural engineering 
technotogy. computer engineering technology, heating, air conditioning, and refngeratiOT 
technolop, indusmal/rnanufacturing technology, biological technol^y, and nuclear and 
mdustnal radiologic technologies. 

Communication technologies: Includes courses in educational media, photographic 
technology, and radio and television broadcasting technobgy. 

Trade & industry: Includes courses in construction, automorive and other mechanics and 
repairers, drafting and other precision production, transportation and materials moving, and 
consumer, perswial, and miscellaneous services. ^ 
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Table Al--StMdArd erron Ah- tabic 1: i^rcent^ <^ 1!^ psbik bigh sdiotri graduates 
CMipletiBg one m m«v conrMs la vecat^al ednoitioD by type of vocatiraal 
cdttcatioii, by sdcctcd cbaractcrteto 







CoQSianer & 


Generd labor 








Any voctfkmal 


boQ^ndpng 


iBsfcet 


roaitet 


Unwd^ited 




educalioQ 


ednc^km 




prepeimton 


Ns 


Total 


0.35 


1.22 


1.04 


0.61 


24,430 


Sex 












Male 


0.28 


1.43 


1.08 


0.61 


12,254 


Femate 


0.47 


1.46 


1.21 


0.77 


12.106 


msskk/ mmiviiy 












White» noQ-Hi^ttiiic 


0.33 


1.43 


1.18 


0.71 


15j630 


Black, non-Hispanic 


0.25 


2.09 


U9 


1.24 


3.585 


Hispank: 


0.80 


3.53 


2.44 


1.19 


2,783 


Asian 


3.12 


6.91 


9.21 


2,98 


844 


h^ve An^rictt) 


0.84 


4.02 


2.83 


2.73 


302 


Uibai^cky 












Urban 


1.00 


2.58 


2.04 


2.21 


4.693 


Sidnirhan 


1.11 


2.96 


2.48 


1.31 


6,451 


Rural 


0.30 


2.82 


2.13 


1.12 


4.081 














Not hm(fica{q>ed 


0.36 


1.23 


1.09 


0.62 


21.549 


Hmcfeapped 


0.21 


2.32 


1.46 


1.58 


2,881 


5cnooi cnroiinicni 














V. iU 




1 .*to 






SOI ID 1,000 


1.11 


2.76 


2.67 


1.51 


5J34 


1.001 to 2.000 


0.34 


2.0O 


1.28 


0.75 


10.827 


2.001 K) 3,000 


0.32 


3.37 


2.18 


1.05 


4.180 


3.001 or more 


0.35 


5.61 


2.56 


1.52 


588 


nign scnooi grsucs 












MOSUy AS 


lie 

1.1 J 




3.22 


I.5S 


2t783 






J.40 


1.22 




9,966 




0 IS 






ft ^0 




Below C 


0.13 


2.41 


1,29 


1.00 


2,687 














canicgic iinus 












lktxj inuis 


ft ftft 


U.UU 


0.00 


0.00 


504 


n 01 1 GO unite 

v.u 1—1.77 units 


ft Aft 
U.UU 


l.o/ 


2.BO 


2.60 


3,574 


L.wt-j^rf tiniis 


ft Aft 


I.oU 


I.Zl 


0.65 


6,743 


4.00-S.99 units 


0.00 


1.61 


0,93 


0.42 


6,023 


6.00-7.99 units 


0.00 


1.79 


0.93 


0.13 


4,337 


8.00 (s* most units 


0.00 


1.91 


1.07 


0.11 


3,249 


T(^ ^Kcifu; tab(»- maiket 












{»e{)m«ion Carnegie units 












Zero units 


2.51 


2.47 


2.54 


0.00 


2,818 


0.01-1.99 units 


0.00 


1.68 


2.01 


0.00 


6,482 


2.00-3.99 units 


0.00 


1.59 


1.09 


0.00 


7,225 


4.00-5.99 units 


0.00 


1.84 


1.09 


0.00 


4.312 


6.00 or more imits 


0.00 


1.77 


1.47 


0.00 


3,593 



SOURCE: £. Oareth HMdi]«mia, Fartkipmhn in Seamdary Vocatitmal Edwc^ion, 1982-1987, p^wed for the U.S. 
I^Mrtfnon of E du ca t ion, N«t»ni] Center for E<hK«titm Si^tbs, fonhcfmiing. p. 8, and uniniblished ubulations bom 
the 1987 High School Transcrii^ Study. 
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Table A2-o$taiidard errors tor table 2: Avwtgt nmah%: of Carnegie nalta accnmulated by 
1987 pablk high school gradaatcs by type of cnrricislBBi, by selected 
cbaractcri^ics 



Total 

Sex 
Mate 
Fanale 

Race-^teikdy 
White, n«}-Hiq)anic 
Black, tKHi-ffi^miic 

Aaan 

Naiive America 

Uitan 

Submbtti 

Rural 



NMham&iqjped 

500 (»■ fewer 

501 tol^XX) 
1,001 to 2,000 
2j001 to 3,000 
3,001 or nuHie 

Hi^ schocd ^ades 
Mf»tly As 
Mostly Bs 
Mostly Cs 
Below C 

vocaticmal 
Cvr^^tmits 
Zero units 
OX)l-1.99 units 
2X)0-3.99 imits 
4i»-5.99 units 
6XX)-7.99 units 
8.00 or rora^c units 

Told spedfk Mm n^ricet 
{Hi^sartfam Cffii^gie uni& 
Zm) units 
O.01>1.99 touts 
2.00-3.99 units 
4.00-5.99 units 
6.00 or mon units 



TMai 


Acadraac 




'■ost^use 


Ns 


0.086 


0.105 


V*w r V 






0.091 


0.117 


a079 


0.069 


12,254 


0.091 


0.112 


0.078 


0.068 


12.106 


0.098 


0.126 


0.(»8 


0.075 


15,630 


0.149 


0.154 


0.096 


0.105 


3485 


0.143 


0.195 




V. 1 Wt 




0.628 


0.621 


0.262 


0.294 


844 


U.544 


0.344 


0.181 


0.183 


302 


0.191 


0^ 


a2oo 


0.138 


4,693 


0.224 


0.226 


0.140 


0.152 


•6,451 


0.232 


0.M3 


0 116 


0 17d 

u. 




0.088 


0.106 


0.071 


0.067 


21,549 


0.139 


0.131 


0.133 


0.115 


2,881 


0.189 


0.176 


0.128 


0.160 


3301 


0.256 


0.300 


0.169 


0.133 


5,534 


0.126 


0.133 


0.088 


0.102 


10.827 


0.215 


0.242 


0.129 


0.168 


4,180 


0.314 


0.501 


0.283 


0.495 


588 


0.165 


0.210 


0.124 


0.115 


2,783 


0.101 


0.129 


Q.m 


0.078 


9,966 


0.087 


0.091 


0.070 


0.062 


8,989 


0.098 


0.115 


0.105 


0.090 


2,687 



0.481 
0.153 
0.103 
0.104 
0.122 
0.136 



0.188 
0.114 
0.107 
0.102 
0.144 



0.192 
0.176 
0.107 
0.106 
0.077 
0.112 



0.193 
0.17i 
0.108 
0.099 
0.103 



aooo 

0.014 
0.014 
0.013 
0.015 
0.06S 



0.070 
0.056 
0.046 

0.075 



0.373 
0.112 
0.069 
0.062 
0.085 
0.076 



0.117 
0.090 
0.067 
0.065 
0.074 



504 
34^74 
6,743 
6.023 
4337 
3,249 



2.818 
6,482 
7.225 
4312 
3393 



SOURCE: E. Oweth IfoKhlcmla^, Participathn in Sectmdary Vocationai Ediicatk>n, 1982-1987, prepcred fiw Uw U J 
.K??SS^ *^ NslfcniO C«nier for Educaikm StBiis^, fonhcoming, p. 10, and unpubfished tabulatioRs from 

the 1987 High School Tnnscnpt Sndy. 
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Tabk A3-St«idard error* for table 3: Percentafe erf 1987 pttbUc bigb school graduates by aomber 
of Carscgk anite accama lated ia vocatiwwl edBcatkw, by selected characteristks 

MnmhM- d rameffe units in vocarional edigation IM- 

0.01- 1.00- 2.0O- 3.00- 4.00- 5.00- 6.00- 7.00- 8.00 or weighled 
0 00 0.99 1.99 2.99 3.99 4.99 5.99 6.99 7.99 more Ns 



Total 



0.35 0.42 0.49 0.46 0.42 0.43 0.40 0.32 0.40 0.60 24.430 



Sex 

0J8 0.38 

Female 0.47 0.52 

Race-edmKUy 

Whitt. non-Hispanic 0.33 0.51 

Black, iK»)-Ht^iffiitc 0.25 0.87 

Hi^witc 0.80 0.44 

Asian 3.12 1.22 

N^ve Amoican 0.84 0.75 



0.59 
0.59 



0.63 
1.19 
1.16 
2,66 
1.36 



0.61 
0.54 



0.53 
1.05 
1.26 
2.33 
2.14 



0.45 
0.56 



0.46 
0.83 
1.34 
3.33 
3.06 



0.41 
0.68 



0J2 
0.99 
1.18 
1.89 
2.46 



0.55 
0.48 



0.46 
0.86 
0.94 
1.33 
2.39 



0.39 
0.47 



0.43 
0.73 
1.02 
1.29 
1.48 



OJO 
0.48 



0.50 
1.04 
1.24 
0.76 
1.63 



0.72 
0.71 



0.81 
0.92 
1.32 
1.00 
2.17 



12054 
12,106 



15,630 
3,585 
2,783 

QAA 

302 



Urtwiicity 
Urban 
Suhtrhan 
R\Hal 

Not hffii^&apped 
Handic^Ved 

School ayoHment 

500 OT fewer 

501 to 1,000 
1,001 to 2,000 
2,001 to 3,000 
3,001 (X mwo 

High school grades 
Nfostly As 
Mostly Bs 
MosUy Cs 
BdowC 

Total q^ecifk labcv 
market pre{WAk»i 
Camcgte units 
Zero iinils 
0.01-1.99 units 
2.00-3.99 units 
4.00^5.99 imits 
6.00 w moe iwiis 



1.00 


1.30 


1.07 


1.03 


0.99 


0.81 


0.87 


1.13 


1.07 


1.53 


4,693 


l.U 


0.39 


1.01 


0.85 


0.90 


0.96 


0.81 


0.54 


0.47 


1.07 


6.451 


0.30 


0.64 


1.19 


1.04 


084 


0.86 


0.70 


0.72 


0.60 


1.17 


4,081 


0.36 


0.44 


0.50 


0.47 


0.43 


0.43 


0.41 


0.34 


0.41 


0.60 


21,549 


0.21 


0.18 


1.16 


0.53 


0.67 


0.82 


0.89 


1.24 


0.97 


1.73 


2.881 


0.16 


0.33 


1.13 


087 


0.83 


0.97 


1.15 


0.93 


1.90 


1,66 


3.301 


1.11 


1.31 


1.14 


0.88 


0.90 


0.90 


0.91 


0.83 


0.64 


1.25 


5.534 


0.34 


0.35 


0.70 


0.68 


0.53 


0.61 


0.55 


0.48 


0,49 


0.87 


10,827 


0.32 


0.77 


1.06 


1.09 


1.16 


0.84 


0.92 


0.61 


0.76 


0.99 


4.180 


0.35 


1.15 


2.67 


2.90 


1.25 


2.32 


1.45 


2.11 


0.98 


2.22 


588 



1.15 


1,67 


1.21 


1.15 


1.03 


0.82 


0.76 


0.49 


1.08 


0.55 


2,783 


0.47 


0.45 


0.76 


0,67 


0.61 


0.66 


0.59 


0.48 


0.52 


0.86 


9,966 


0.15 


0.21 


0.56 


0.56 


059 


0.60 


0,64 


0.48 


0.52 


0.82 


8,989 


0.13 


0,78 


0.99 


0.88 


0.94 


0.97 


1.05 


1.13 


1.00 


1.12 


2,687 



2.51 


1.95 


2.30 


1.27 


0.52 


0.31 


0.72 


0.18 


0.09 


013 


2,818 


0.00 


0.00 


1.31 


1.20 


0.92 


0,61 


0.55 


0.28 


0.20 


0.25 


6.482 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.87 


1.08 


0.93 


0.80 


0.49 


0.88 


0.23 


7,225 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.78 


1.14 


1.04 


0.96 


1.04 


4.312 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.93 


1.21 


1,50 


3,593 



SOURCE: E. Oaxeth Hoachlawter. Par^ipittion In Secondary VocalUmai Edncatkm. J 982-1987, ]sepajtd for ihe U.S. 
Dep«tn»nt of Education National Cwiter for Education Staliaics, forth«»njing. p. 12, and inqniWished tabulattois from the 
1987 High Sctool Transcript Study. 
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education, by selecM characterigtics grwoaies oy type ©r vocational 



T(Hal 

Sex 
Mate 
Feinale 

Race-ttlsiKky 
While. mm-Hi^nnic 
Black, mm-Hi^panic 
Hispanic 
Asiai 

IMiaikity 
Uiban 
SulHirtMa 
Rural 

Hamik^ stalls 
Not boM&iq^jed 
f^idic^jped 

School enrollment 

500 or fewer 

501 to ijm 
Wl 10 2,000 
2,001 to 3,000 
3.001 or toon 

Hi^ adKxd grades 
Mostly As 
M(^y Bs 
Mosdy Cs 
Below C 

Total vocationa] 
Candle units 

Z»D Wilts 

0.01-1.99 units 
2.00-3.99 units 
4.0O-5.99 units 
6.0O-7.99 units 
8.00 or more units 

Total specific ^bog jmikd 

I^epar^km CaitegK units 
Zoo units 
0.01-1.99 units 
2.00-3.99 units 
4.00-5.99 units 
6.00 (X nune units 



0.038 
0.033 
0.025 
0.030 
0.025 



Constant & 






SpedTic 
l^XB'nmket 
ptepvKxTn 


Ns 


}K)iiienKdung 
e&tf^icMi 


ssts 


Osea 
educakn 


Total 


0.019 


0.010 


0.012 


0.023 


0.055 


24.430 


0.016 
0.029 


0.017 
0.005 


0.011 


0.025 


0.071 
0.054 


12.254 
12.106 


0.024 
0.033 
0.063 
0.068 
0.058 


0.012 
0.013 
0.02! 
0.010 
0.070 


0.013 

0.038 
0.025 
0.023 


0.028 
0.032 
0.057 
0.094 
0.099 


0.066 
0.091 
0.094 
0.128 
0.164 


15.630 
3.585 
2.783 
844 

302 


0.038 
0.036 
0.044 


0.015 
0.015 
0.020 


0.049 
0.026 


0.061 
0.035 
0.050 


0.154 
0.105 
0.107 


4,693 
6.451 
4.081 


0.020 
0.041 


0.009 
0.031 


0.012 
0.079 


0.023 


0.054 
0.139 


21349 
2.88! 


0.055 
0.044 
0.026 
0.O40 
0.059 


0.041 
0.017 
0.011 
0.013 
0.029 


0.056 
0.022 
0.014 
0.030 
0.047 


0.067 
0.047 
0.026 
0.042 

0.023 


0.128 
0.128 
0.077 
0.107 
0.232 


3,301 
5,534 
10.827 
4,180 
588 


0.031 
0.022 
0.025 
0.041 


0.008 
0.012 
0.012 
0.018 


0.023 
0.013 
0.015 
0.0?3 


0.045 
0.028 
0.024 
0.03O 


0.074 
0063 
0.064 
0.103 


2,783 

8.989 
2,687 


0.000 
0.014 
0.019 
0.028 
0.037 
0.052 


0.000 
0.004 
0.006 
0.014 
0.017 
0.029 


0.000 
0.006 
0.008 
0.019 
0.034 
0.028 


0.000 
0.024 
0.018 
0.029 
0.042 
0.047 


O.OOO 
0.024 
0.022 
0.037 
0.054 
0.096 


504 
3,574 
6.743 
6,023 
4,337 
3,249 



0.0 II 
0.010 
0.012 
0.017 
0.021 



0.034 
0.015 
0.020 
0.013 
0.014 



0.047 
0.032 
0.029 
0.029 
0.034 



0.000 
0.01 C 
0.013 
0.014 
0.061 



the 1987 High School Tnmsciipt ^«'on Stat^ucs. forthcomuig. p. 14. and unpubKshed tabulaikms 



2,818 
6.482 
7,225 
4,312 
3,593 

from 



ERIC 
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VJ7 



I 



. ^ «ahi« «• Pere«ito» of 1987 publk high schooi gradnates by 

coarses, hy sctected characteristics 



Total 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Race-^uucity 
While, wm-Hispanic 
Black, non-Hispanic 

Asian 

Native Amehcan 

Subiaban 
Rural 

H;sidk:ap sumis 
Not handicapped 
Handkspped 

Schotd enioUment 

500 or fewer 

501 lo 1,000 
1,001 10 2,000 
2,001 to 3,000 
3,001 or more 

High school gra(tes 
Nk)stly As 
MosUy Bs 
Mostly Cs 
Below C 

Total voc^ional 
Ciffnegie units 

units 
0.01-1.99 units 
2.00-3.99 units 
4.00-5.99 units 
6.00-7.99 units 
8.00 or more units 



^Om^ l-OO- 2.00- 3.W- 
000 0.99 1.99 2.99 3.99 



4.00 or 
more 



0.01 



0.61 
0.77 



0.71 
1.24 
1.19 
2.98 
2.73 



2.21 
1.31 
1.12 



0.62 
1.58 



1.43 
1.51 
0.75 
1.05 
1.52 



1.55 
0.88 
0.59 
1.00 



0.00 
2.60 
0.65 
0.42 
1.13 
0.11 



056 



039 
0.66 



0.66 
1.22 
0.82 
3.38 
1.04 



0.72 
0.S4 
1.04 



0.58 
0.61 



0.49 
1.44 
0.72 
1.02 
2.56 



1.92 
0.69 
0.51 
1.14 



0.00 
2.04 
0.78 
0.26 
0.07 
0.07 



0.53 



0.63 
0.69 



0.71 
1.20 
1.28 
2.74 
2.67 



1.19 

0.% 
1.05 



0.53 
1.44 



1.57 
1.22 
0.75 
1.19 
2.90 



1.19 
0.80 
0.80 
1.19 



0.00 
1.83 
1.02 
0.82 
0.58 
0.53 



0.42 



0.49 
0.55 



0.52 
0.70 
1.06 
2.43 
2.92 



1.07 
0.80 
0.99 



0.43 
0.94 



1.10 
0.90 
0.53 
1.21 
1.21 



1.11 
0.62 
0.59 
0.90 



0.00 
0.00 
1.06 
0.98 
0.62 
0.27 



0.44 



0.55 
0.61 



0.54 
0.96 
1.02 
1.73 
2.67 



0.83 
0.81 
0.74 



0.46 
0.73 



1.76 
0.70 
0.57 
0.90 
1.79 



1.22 
0.60 
0.61 
0.89 



0.00 
0.00 
0.62 
1.00 
1.52 
0.38 



MS 
1.03 



1.15 
1.66 
2.13 
2.17 
3.22 



2.57 
1.88 
1.81 



0.95 
2.16 



2.35 
2.48 
1.28 
2.11 
4.73 



1.12 
1.21 
1.13 
1.83 



0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
1.26 
1.68 
0.79 



Ns 



0.95 24.430 



12,254 
12,106 



15,630 
3,585 
2,783 
844 
302 



4,693 
6,451 
4,081 



21,549 
2,881 



3301 
5,534 
10,827 
4.180 
588 



2,783 
9,966 
8.989 
2.687 



504 
3.574 
6,743 
6,023 
4,337 
3.249 



the 1987 High School Transcripi Study. 



from 



ERIC 



1481 ^ 



I 



Mate 

^ck, aofhHiiipsQic 



Asiaa 
Niirvt Amancan 

Vtbm 
SulntfiaaD 

Ndhawlk^ppoi 
$c^9oi earolkficiit 

501 io 1,000 

lOOl to 2,000 

2JX>\ to 3,000 

3,001 or more 
1^ ficfaoo] grades 

Mostly Af 

MoAly Bs 

Mosdy Cs 

fieknrC 
Toul vocaiiani^ 
CamrgKimiu 

Zero ttSttU 

O.01-].99tiitiU 

2XK)-3.99 ufthA 

4 00-5 99 itmi 

6.00-7.99 MBU 

8M cr iBore «mu 
Ti)id ipcdfk Site martcet 

0.01-1.99 us^U 
2>00-3.99 muu 
44)0-5.99 links 
^ ^.00 or mart mate 



Agnatic 






Keahfa' 


058 


IM 


0^ 


0.60 


0.93 


1^ 


0.71 


0.53 


0.39 


1.14 


0.80 


0.74 


0.68 


1.32 


0.79 


0,70 


1.11 


1.88 


12\ 


0.79 


079 


2.10 


1.29 


220 


0.19 


5.08 


3.60 


1.31 


3J8 


8.71 


1.53 


2.65 


0 93 


2.47 


1.62 


\23 


058 


t.84 


1.32 


063 


1.73 


2.45 


1.75 


1 17 


0^7 


1^ 


0.66 


0.60 


1.71 


2M 


1.21 


0.99 


2J7 


3.07 


1.74 


0.72 


Ul 


2.40 




1.57 


0.68 


1.44 


1.03 


0.77 


0.91 


2.45 


132 


M7 


2J^3 


3.66 


2.53 


3,23 


0.68 


2.17 


0.44 


K41 


0.65 


1.34 


0.74 


0.71 


0.84 


M5 


0.82 


0.60 


0.87 


1.82 


1^ 


0.64 



0.UO 
0J2 
0.51 
0,76 
1.05 
1.73 



0.00 
0J9 
0.74 
1.02 
1.70 



0.00 
1.45 
IJO 
1^ 
134 
1.80 



O.00 
1.90 
1:20 

1. 



-Kmlth'' iocM» only rocxsiona) comes prvp»in| suakias 
UbsMioni from ch« 1997 Hifix SdM^ IHsttr^ &ia)y. 



0.00 
0.47 
0.54 
0.98 
134 
1.32 



0.00 
051 
0.95 
1.20 
1.36 



0.00 
0.92 
0.61 
0.61 
0.66 
0,74 



0.00 
1.25 
0.72 
0.64 
0.73 



OtX'UpiltCBri 



far wmk m km^ fi^^ Omni hmhh 



056 

056 

QM 

0. 69 
1.15 
U3 
I 47 

2.76 

113 
i.l4 
1.32 

037 

1. ^ 

0.96 
1.18 
0.83 
1.12 
2.70 

0.81 
0.67 
0.79 
U3 



0.00 
0.46 
0.61 
0.89 
1.15 
1.46 



0.00 
0.67 
0.78 
12\ 
128 



0.00 
1.30 
1.12 
1.43 
1.66 



; em or ti 


im cmartft la fpccSb Ubm 


' mtd pw^Mn pro8niBi| by 






'^'^ 








Tony 








T«cMca]4k 


Nf 




0.42 




053 


1:^1 


24,4^ 


120 
0.76 


0.82 
0.09 


122 
0.75 


0.^ 
022 


1.42 
1.22 


12^4 
12,106 


0.84 
2413 
1.87 
4.60 
3.31 


86 
0.81 
0.35 
3.65 


U.87 

1.98 

1.97 
3.90 
3.44 


062 
1.04 
1.47 
*> An 

230 


1.47 
1.99 
1.49 
3.60 
6.15 


15,6W 
35«5 
2,783 
844 
302 


2.77 
1.77 
2.14 


1.13 
057 
0.83 


2.89 
154 
2.09 


1.01 
1.16 
1J2 


2J4 
2.12 
2.38 


4.693 
6,451 
4.081 


O.tt 
1.81 


0.42 
1.25 


0.83 
1.97 


0.53 
1.12 


124 
1.19 


215^9 
2,881 


1.7? 
1.85 

1^1 
2.19 


0.88 
0.73 
0.69 
0.62 
0.90 


220 
1.83 
12\ 
225 
3.92 


1.16 
1.43 
0.70 
127 
4.01 


2.90 
2.45 
1.78 
2.76 
3.27 


3501 
5534 
10,827 
4J80 
588 


1.69 
1.02 
1.11 
1.59 


OJ^J 
0.35 
0.61 
1.48 


1.61 
1.01 
1.06 

1.70 


1.09 
0.59 
0.75 
1.60 


2.01 
1.55 
1.17 
1.49 


2.783 
9,966 
8.989 
2,687 


0. 00 
1.58 
121 

1. !0 
159 
1.62 


0.00 
020 
0^6 
0-49 
1.09 
1.23 


0.00 
1.07 
1.15 
1.09 
1.70 
1.83 


0.00 
1.19 
054 
0.84 
1.12 
157 


0.00 
1 88 
IM 
1.66 
1.33 
1.40 


504 

3574 
6,743 
6,023 
4;J37 
3^49 



0.00 
0.26 

0. 39 
a99 

1. ; 



0.00 
1.03 
1.12 
151 
^04 



0.00 
0.71 
0.72 
1.07 
t47 



far tt»U5. DqJMtnjcm irf Ed*icaiHm, NaiiflMj ft^ 



0.00 
1.82 
1.84 
1.46 
1.33 



2.818 
6,482 
7;^ 
4512 
3593 



17-18. and unpiAU^ 



ERLC 



by i^tctcd chmcttrMIci 





Af^nciABic 








ft, 

fiCOCMBIICS 












Toil 


aoi7 


0.025 


0.014 


0.007 


aoi2 


ao3i 


aoo9 


a023 


0.010 


0.013 


24.450 


Sex 
Mtfe 


o.on 


0.021 


A Ail 

0.013 


A AAA 


t\ A1A 




0»019 


A t\At\ 


V.V*. i 


0.018 


12,254 


FomIc 


0.010 




U>vle 


V.Vl 1 


n mo 




0.000 


A A4£. 


0.004 


0.011 


12.106 


oon-Hiiptmc 


0.020 


0.034 


0.018 


0.007 


A A14 

0.013 


A mi 


aoio 


ao28 


A t\\*f 
V.U14 






Kack, fiDD-Hkpiak 


0.020 


O.uM 




A A9 1 


n lYiA 

V.VJI/ 




0.0(K> 


O^TM 


0.02s 


0.021 


3^85 




o.ou 


0.084 




A fW) 






aoi6 


0,033 




0.016 


2,783 




0.006 


0.082 


0.0^ 


n AAA 

U.U4V 




A fWL 


0.w4 


A AC "9 




0,077 


844 


Hmm Amokin 


0.066 


0.181 


A A4*T 

0.037 


O.UIKI 


A Airf 


A \K\ 


0.073 


A lie 

0.125 




0072 


302 


Urbmcsty 




















A f¥>? 






aoiz 


0.072 


0.025 


0.021 


0.022 


A AO'S 


0.019 


0.066 




0.011 






l/.UIv 






0.011 


0.032 


0.021 


0.0» 


6.451 




0.043 


0.050 


A Alii 

0.034 


A A^ 1 


A All 


v.UQD 


0.021 


0.051 




0.027 


4.081 






















0.013 


21^49 


Not hwbcjpfvd 


0.016 


0.026 


0.014 


0.007 


0.012 


0.032 


0.010 


0,024 


0.010 




ao49 


a033 


ao39 


ao23 


0.045 


0.066 


ao34 


ao49 


0.034 


A AI C 

0.015 




f^^t*^ timiliiPCifil 




















0.028 


3^301 


SOOor feivtr 


0.08! 


0.0^ 


0.039 


0.018 


0X126 


0.093 


y.uzj 




0.030 


501 lo l.OOO 


ao32 


0.057 


0.Q29 


0.012 


0.019 


0.OS4 


0.015 


0.050 


0.023 


0.031 


5^34 


1,001 lo2«000 


0.016 


0.037 


0.021 


0.011 


0.020 


0.044 


aoi7 


0.029 


0.014 


aoi9 


10,827 


2,001 3,000 


0.012 


0.075 


0025 


0012 


0.022 


0.064 


0.010 


0.044 


0.030 


0.028 


4.180 


3,001 or mort 


0.02S 


0.169 


0.022 


0.047 


0.048 


0.085 


0.009 


0,060 


0.031 


a028 


588 






















0.025 


2,783 


Motily Ai 


0023 


0.052 


0.007 


0.012 


0011 


0.03? 


aoo4 


0030 


0.012 


MMily Bt 


O.OIS 


0.035 


0.014 


0.009 


O.014 


0.036 


0.008 


0.032 


0.011 


0.017 


9.966 


MoAlv Ci 


0.025 


0.032 


0.019 


0.010 


O.018 


0.044 


A Alft 


An97 


Oi)18 


0.014 


8,989 


Bckm C 


0.022 


0.046 


a028 


0.013 


0.029 


0.081 


ao22 


0.056 


0.038 


0.016 


2,687 


























Ccrncgic ttuis 




















0.000 


504 


fwrnt^ tmitt 


0.000 


O.OOO 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.OI«!.99 tmiis 


0.000 


OOOO 


0.000 


0.005 


0.000 


0.011 


0,000 


0009 


0.006 


0.014 


3,574 


2.00-3.99 tma& 


0.005 


0.017 


0.006 


0007 


0.009 


0.019 


0.000 


0.018 


0.005 


OOS 


6,743 


4.0O--5.99 un^ 


0.015 


0.033 


0.018 


0.010 


0.014 


0.032 


0.009 


0.026 


0.0U 


0.018 


6,023 


6 OV-? 99 vfsli 


0.02« 


0051 


0.030 


0.015 


0.029 


0.067 


0.(00 


0.048 


0.024 


0.020 


4337 


S.OO or more 


0.075 


0.M2 


0.O49 


0.024 


0.053 


0.114 


0.046 


0i)91 


0.049 


0.030 


3;249 


TflUl ^^ecifk Ubsa sttici 
























pftpmijon C«mcgic uniis 


















0.000 


0.000 


2.818 


Zero wnitf 


0.000 


OOOO 


0,000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.01-1.99 onii^ 


OOOO 


0.018 


0.004 


0.0O4 


O.005 


0.010 


0.000 


0.009 


0.004 


0.014 


6.482 


2.00-3.99 umu 


oon 


0,033 


0,014 


OOIO 


0.012 


0.023 


0.006 


0.021 


0.010 


0.021 


7.225 


4.0Q-5.99 touts 


0,029 


0.053 


0.028 


0.012 


0.023 


0.049 


0.015 


0.041 


0020 


0.020 


4.312 




0.072 


0.087 


0.051 


0.028 


r054 


0.106 


0.050 


COW 


0.046 


0.031 


3^93 



* '^mfth*' indi^ onfy vocssieaftJ counef pnpax^ fsudems for w«i to hmm nddf. Ocmnl bcsiih or poKMim] hcvtft cmom arc cteoifiad as 



SCHJRCE: E t^tih Hc»ch}aittk9^« Prnkipathn im S^n^iry Vocmwnat E^fcmifffK 1992-1987, prepared 1^ the U.S Drpaftnm EdocaUoi, N^knal Ccmcr for Edixai^ ^itiAict, fortlKmiji^ pf». 20^21 and m^iAA^xA 
ubuUlwRi from Use 1987 High Sciioo^ TnBifcrqH Study. 



Tond 



orp^Tfks 



TcMi 
Zero 

aOI-1,99 

4.00-5.99 
64)0-7.99 
lOOormM 



aoi9 


ao3i 


0.027 


0.024 


0>031 




0.033 


&034 


0042 


24,430 




0233 


0.069 


a079 


0.089 


aosft 


0^7 


0,207 


ai03 


504 


0.036 


ao7i 


0>044 


0.043 


aw2 


0.046 


a052 


0.081 




3^74 


0.026 


0,037 


0,037 


0.035 


a047 


ao4o 


a034 


0.0(9 


0,040 


6,743 




0.023 


0.031 


0.0^ 


0.036 


0.027 


0.036 


a042 


cms 


6,0» 


ao2ft 


0,021 


a034 


0.016 


0.<»4 


0.018 


0.035 


a043 


omi 


4^37 


0LO39 


0LQ36 


ao)7 


aoi5 


ao4o 


aoi5 


0.046 


01042 


ojm 


3^9 



wqwhfttfrwl atwhrhmi from I9t7 ffifh SdtM Itetoipi Sib^jt. 
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Table A9— Standard errors for table 9: Percentage of puMic high school graduates 

coiBpletiDg oae or more co«r^ la vocattoaal education by type of vocatlcmal 
ediicatloD, by sex and race-ethnlclty: 



Consumer & General \sbix Specific labor 
All vocational homam^ang maricet msiket Uiwoghted 

eckicAion ecbication pte^sas&xi i»ep8ttion Ns 



1969 graduates 



Total 


1.06 


2.88 


1.50 


3.04 


5j633 


Male 


1.38 


1.20 


2.19 


2.71 


2^58 


Female 


1.15 


3.97 


1.20 


4.11 


2363 


White, mm-Hispank; 


1.58 


2.73 


2.04 


3.16 


4315 


Black, fKm-Hi^pOBic 


0.54 


2.49 


3.60 


0.73 


1XW9 


Hi^nna; 


0.00 


1.17 


5.10 


1.62 


77 


Asan 


0.55 


3.98 


2.03 


3.70 


158 


Other or unknown 


0.64 


5.58 


1.87 


6.65 


34 






1975-197^ gradaates 


1 






Total 


0.51 


1J9 


1.00 


1.04 


2309 




0.84 


2.00 


1.69 


1.43 


1.003 


Femate 


0.61 


2.00 


1.06 


1.48 


1306 


Black« m)n-Hi^»rac 


0.72 


2.77 


2.07 


1.83 


448 




1.28 


3.54 


2.52 


2.95 


267 


Whi^, nHi-Hiqjmuc/cHl^r 


0.59 


1.82 


1.14 


1.19 


1394 






1979-1982 gradoates 


2 




3.005 


T(Hal 


0.37 


1.49 


1.78 


0.89 




0.61 


1.99 


2.03 


1.31 


1,453 


Female 


0.43 


1.65 


0.98 


1.16 


1352 


Black, mm-Hi^mnk 


0.56 


2.50 


2.02 


1.50 


793 


Hi^wiic 


0.65 


2.99 


1.89 


1.58 


416 


White, n(»i-Hi^>anicA)ther 


0.44 


1.76 


1.40 


1.06 


1,796 






1982 graduates 








Total 


0.21 


0.92 


0.71 


0.53 


9,409 


Male 


0.29 


1.16 


1.02 


0.62 


4364 


Female 


0.28 


1.06 


0.76 


0.74 


4345 


White, non-Hispanic 


0.28 


1.06 


0.78 


0.62 


5347 


Black, offli-Hi^anic 


0.20 


2.29 


2.02 


1.32 


1311 


Hiqjank; 


0.25 


1.82 


1.51 


1.06 


2.019 


Asan 


1.26 


4.86 


3.33 


3.41 


294 


Native Americjui 


0.62 


7.86 


3.58 


2.16 


159 






1987 graduate 








TtMal 


0.35 


1.22 


1.04 


0.61 


24,430 


Male 


0.28 


1.43 


1.08 


0.61 


12.254 


Female 


0.47 


1.46 


1.21 


0.77 


12.106 


White, mm-Hispanic 


0.33 


1.43 


1.18 


0.71 


15.630 


Black, iK»i-Hii^paiyc 


0.25 


2.09 


1.59 


1.24 


3385 


Hi^ianic 


0.80 


3.53 


2.44 


1.19 


2.783 


Asian 


3.12 


6.91 


9.21 


3.48 


844 


Native Amencai 


0.84 


4.02 


2.83 


2.73 


302 



^ The figftfes are la avenge for simpted gf^mes m Uie yean 1975-1978. 
^ The figtties are m\ avvt^e far san^sled gm^u^ m the yean 1979-1^2* 

SOURCE: ktei Tim^ Anurinctte Gifford, Latin Horn, and E. Qmh HoidiUi^, EmroiimnS Trends in YtKOiionai Md Aeadmk 
Eduauian in j^»rkwi hMk High Scfwois, 1969 U> 19B7, t rgx^ pr^sired for tf» NatkmtJ A^sman of Vo«i«ma! &*ucitk)n. U.S. 
Depasfmcfit Edac^kn (Bokeley, CA: MPR Asioc^es, 18, «d E Gaieih Hoedikoder, PanicipoiUm m Seccndary Vacaiiimai 

Ediia^i<m, i9S2^W7, fitpmd for the U.& Dqianniem of Erti^rAjfin, Njoknil Omer for Educttkxi Statistics, foithooiiui^, p. 8. item t)m 
1969 Study of Acadmu: Giuwth md PratoioB. the N^km^ Longhiafeal Swvey of Labor Fofce E^nence- Youth Cotort, tix liigh 
Schod end Beyond Sophomore Cohort 1982 Trmci^ Study, and die 1987 Sdtool TfaniKrtpt Stttdy. 
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Table AK^-Staiidard errors for table 10: Average omiiber of Carnegie units aeciiiiiolated by 
pybiic higli scbool graduates by ty^ of carrkalsBi, by ^ex and r^ce^tfaoicity: 



Total 



Academic 



Vocaiksfial 



rerscmal IK 



Ns 



Total 
Male 
Folate 

While, m»vHisf»iic 
Black, itcm-Hiq»nic 
H^panic 
Asian 

Other or ludoiown 

Total 
Male 
Female 

Black, non-Hispanic 
Hiqsanic 

White, n(Mi>Hispank:A>ther 

Total 
Mate 
Finale 

Black* non*Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, mM)-His|^tcMh^ 

Total 
Mate 
Femate 

White, iK>n-Hi^3anic 
Black, nc^Hisf^ic 

Asian 

Smiw Am^ican 

Total 
Mate 
Fdnate 

White. fKMi-Hiq>wic 
Black, mm-Hi^>anic 
Hispanic 
Asian 

Native Amoyan 



1969 graduates 



0.000 


0.276 


0.292 




0.000 


0.310 


o!389 


0.000 


0.000 


0.294 


0.292 


0.000 


0.234 


0.^1 


0-289 


0.144 


0.537 


0.177 


0.311 


0.145 


0.250 


0.341 


0.597 


0.115 


0.234 


0.811 


0.484 


0.140 


0-212 


0.532 


0.204 


0.219 


0.081 


1975-1978 graduates 1 






0.106 


o.m 


0.050 


0.132 


0.168 


0.135 


0.068 


0.099 


0.134 


O.I 10 


0.072 


0.152 


0.149 


0.144 


0.092 


0.159 


0.237 


0.174 


0.145 


0.093 


0-123 


0.099 


0.056 



T 



0.099 
0.141 
0.138 
0.143 
0.159 
0.118 

0.063 
0.071 
O.071 
0.070 
0.157 
0.109 
0.172 
0.290 

0.086 
0.091 
0.091 
0.098 
0.149 
0.143 
0.628 
0.544 



1979-1982 graduates^ 

0.113 0.091 

0.165 0.138 

0.154 0.117 

0.119 0.117 

0,188 0-187 

0.135 0.109 

1982 graduates 



0.053 
0.078 
0.073 
0.088 
0.116 
0.063 



5.633 
2.658 
2.863 
4315 
1.049 

77 
158 

34 

2309 
1.003 
1306 
448 
267 
1494 

3,005 
1.453 
1.552 
793 
416 
1.796 



0.070 


0.056 


0.035 


9,409 


0.080 


0.069 


0.043 


4.564 


0.084 


0.067 


0.036 


4345 


0.081 


0.064 


0.040 


5,547 


0.193 


0.144 


0.082 


1311 


0.109 


0.104 


0.067 


2.019 


0.253 


0.184 


0.119 


294 


0.256 


0.267 


0.125 


159 


1987 gradaates 








0.105 


0.070 


0.066 


24,430 


0.117 


0.079 


0.069 


12.254 


0.112 


0.078 


0.068 


12,106 


0.126 


0.088 


0.075 


15,630 


0.154 


0.096 


0.105 


34^85 


0.195 


0.155 


0.104 


2.783 


0.621 


0.262 


0.294 


844 


0.344 


0.181 


0.183 


302 



a — — — -^miifri^M f^i m n rm^K B ui ulc JSWS JT/J— lirfO. 

The figmcs wc «n avcfage for smjrfed gradu^ in Ite yran 1979^1982. 



»URCE: Join Timi. AiMO««tt Gi^^ Laura Horn, and E. Gweth Iteachlamter. Enroltmeia Trettdt m Vocatkmal and Aeademk 

:Z: of Aj^W Orxmh snd Prediction, the SaiiamI Loigitodiiial Suivey of Labor Foro Expet^^YwA^^ 

the High School and EcyomJ Sophomore Cohort 1982 Tnmwript Study, and «hcT987 High S^TrnKt^^Jd^^^^^ 



ERIC 
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Table All— Standard errors for table 11: Percentage of public bigh school graduates by 

BOBiber of Caraegle units accumulated in vocational education, by sex and race- 
etb nklty; 1969-1987 ^— — — 

Numher flf CflfiHyi^ imits in vonrtimwl flriiwatHm Un- 

001- 1.00- 2.00- 3.00- 4.00- 5.00- 6.00- 7J)0- 8.00 or weigNfid 
099 1.99 2.99 3.99 4.99 5.99 6.99 7.99 more Ns 



0.00 



Total 0.36 0J2 

Male 0.57 0.48 

Femate 0.48 0.43 

While, non-Hispanic 0.^ 0.40 

Black, iK)Q-Hispanic 0.47 0.37 

mspeeiK 0.00 0.00 

Asian .09 1.09 

Oher or unknown 2.94 0.00 

Twal 0.51 0.53 

Male 0.84 0.85 

I^ate 0.61 0.65 

Black«non-His{»nic 0.72 0.65 

Hi^k; 1.28 1.41 

White. non-Hiqwiic/oihcr 0.59 0.61 

Toial 0.37 0.45 

Male 0.61 0.69 

Femate 0.43 0.59 

Black, non-Hispanic 0.56 0.50 

Hispank; 0.65 0.98 

While, non-Hisp*ik:/bther 0.44 0.54 

Tocal 0.21 0.29 

Male 0.29 0.39 

F^alc 0.28 0.37 

White, non-Hispank: 0.28 0.38 

Black, non-Hi^anic 0.^ 0.33 

Hispank; 0.25 0.34 

Asian 1.26 1.69 

Nitti>«Amenam 0.62 1.17 

Total 0.35 0.42 

Male 0.28 0.38 

Female 0.47 0.52 

White, non-Hispamc 0.33 0.51 

Black, non-Hispamc 0.25 087 

His^jank: 0.80 0.44 

Asian 3.12 1.22 

Native An^rican 0.84 0.75 



1969 graduates 

0.47 0.44 0.43 0.40 

0.72 a66 0.62 039 

0.63 0.60 0.60 0.56 

0J6 0.51 0.48 0.44 

0^3 0.94 1.00 1.02 

2.55 3.50 3.69 4.30 

2.71 3.05 3.24 2.86 

6.17 7.04 4.94 5.61 



1975-1978 graduates 



0.84 
1.32 
1.08 
1.71 
2.35 
0.96 



0.77 
1.17 
1.03 
1.68 
2.18 
088 



0.85 
1.24 
1.15 
1.76 
2.24 
0.96 



1 

0.72 
1.03 
1.01 
1.83 
2.40 
0.80 



1979-19*2 graduates^ 



0.81 
1.16 
1.14 
1.16 
1.72 
0.97 

1982 graduates 
0.51 0.48 0.44 
0.64 
0.67 
0.59 
1.22 
1.06 
3.16 
328 

1987 graduates 
0.49 0.46 0.42 
0.59 0.61 
0.59 0.54 
0.63 0.53 
1.19 1.05 
1.16 1.26 
Z66 133 
1.36 2.14 



0.75 
1.16 
0.95 
1.29 
2.05 
0.88 



0.63 
0.68 
0.60 
1.44 
0.79 
2.79 
2.19 



0.65 
0.98 
0.85 
1.30 
2.01 
0.76 



0.63 
0.66 
0.55 
1.21 
0.^ 
2.07 
2.73 



0.45 
0.56 
0.46 
0.83 
1.34 
3.33 
3.06 



0.43 
0.60 
0.63 
0.47 
1.15 
4.42 
2.47 
6.64 



0.41 
0.57 
0.60 
0.46 
1.05 
3.50 
1.75 
5.61 



036 
0.50 
0.53 
0.40 
1.01 
3.50 
1.64 
4.10 



0.32 
0.40 
0.50 
0.32 
0.99 
4.30 
2.27 
4.10 



5,633 
2.658 
2.863 
4315 
1.049 

77 
158 

34 



0.87 


0.75 


0.66 


0.96 


2,309 


1.12 


0.98 


1.09 


1.44 


1,003 


1.29 


1.11 


0.77 


1.29 


1306 


1.60 


1.58 


1.47 


1.55 


448 


1.84 


2.33 


1.81 


1.98 


267 


0.99 


0.85 


0.74 


1.10 


1.594 



0.73 


0.65 


0.64 


0.68 


1.03 


3.005 


1.03 


0.90 


0.89 


0.84 


1.50 


1.453 


1.02 


0.95 


0.92 


1.05 


1.42 


U52 


1.44 


1.43 


1.22 


1.10 


1.37 


793 


1.54 


1.80 


1.83 


1.69 


2.24 


416 


0.85 


0.75 


0.75 


0.80 


1.24 


1,796 


0.51 


0.47 


0.44 


0.38 


0.63 


9,409 


0.75 


0.65 


0.58 


0.58 


0.82 


4.564 


0.65 


0.66 


0.57 


0.46 


0.78 


4,845 


0.61 


0.56 


0.50 


0.45 


0.70 


5.547 


1.36 


1.38 


1.27 


0.94 


1.90 


1311 


1.16 


1.02 


1.10 


1.15 


1.51 


2,019 


2.28 


3.23 


1.72 


1.22 


1.70 


294 


2.96 


6.64 


9.81 


3.20 


3.11 


159 


0.43 


0.40 


0.32 


0.40 


0.60 


24,430 


0.41 


0.55 


0.39 


0.50 


0.72 


12.254 


0.68 


0.48 


0.47 


0.48 


0.71 


12.106 


0.52 


0.46 


0.43 


0.50 


0.81 


15,630 


0.99 


0.86 


0.73 


1.04 


0.92 


3,585 


1.18 


0.94 


1.02 


1.24 


1.32 


2,783 


1.89 


133 


1.29 


0.76 


1.00 


844 


2.46 


2.39 


1.48 


1.63 


2.17 


302 



^ The f^um MV m ■vetmge for smfM gmfautes in the yesra 1979-1982. 
SOURCE: fcto Ttou, AntoineBe Oilfcid, 1^ Ho^ 

EdiUMkm in AmtS hMk High Schcob, 1969 to 1987, ■ laart vnpmd kit ibe StUaml AtMtnsoit of VocaiMiMl , 



U.& Dersnmeni of Edtic^on, NtfkBd Center for Ed»«ijon Sutiioic*, fortvaanuii^, 12. fro»n_ 



UK 1 w siBoy o. . H J Sufvey of Uhor Fonx ExDeriencr-Yo«4 CSior snidies. the 

High Schod «kI Be)>«HJ SophaiKOT 05b(« 1982 Trw»<m 
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Table A 12— Standard errors for table 12: Average n umber of Carnegie units sccomulated ia 
vocatfoaal edacatimi by ^iic bigili school graduates by type of vocatioBal 
edocatioii, by sex and race-ethnklty: 1969^1987 



educaii o o 



General hbor bmh^ pTBparMhm S|)edfic 

IndBsirial Cmet labf^aiaket 
arts education Total prefaration 



Un- 
we^^ttd 
Ns 



Total 
Mate 
Fanate 

Blade, mm-ffi^anic 



CXter or unknown 

Total 
Mate 
Female 

Blade iKHi-Hi^jmiic 
Hi^)ffl)te 



0.055 
0.011 
0.080 
0.047 
a04S 
0.083 
0.053 
0.081 

0.030 
0.016 
0.047 
0.059 
0.070 



1969 grftdsates 








ntn\ 


U.UW 


0.000 


0^79 


5,633 


u.uuu 


U.UUU 






2.658 


u*uuu 


A AAA 


A AAA 
U.UW 


0*l70 


2,863 


U.UIo 


A AAn 

U.UUU 


A AO 


U.3Z3 


4315 


U.Ull 


U.122 


A 11A 


A 1 C£ 


lt049 


A A1 1 
U*U1I 


A lite 

U.143 


A 'to 


A jIAO 


77 


0000 


0 19^ 




0.215 


158 


0.075 


0^1 








1975-1978 


gradaates^ 








0.016 


0.030 


A Alfi 


U.U69 


2309 


0.0^ 


0.038 


A A^K 


A 1AQ 


1,003 


O.0O6 


0.045 


A AdO 


A AQA 


1306 


0.021 


a048 


n A<o 


MAM 


A AO 

448 


0.028 


0.077 






267 


0.018 


a035 


A A41 


A A1A 

U.07V 


1,594 


1979-1982 


graduates^ 








0.017 


0.030 


0,038 


0.072 


3,005 


0.033 


0.043 


A A<fl 


A 1 1 

U.l 13 


1,453 


0.007 


0.042 


A AM 


A AOT 


1,552 


0.031 


0.047 




A 1A< 

U.iUj 


IA'5 

7V3 


0.021 


0.088 


n irm 

U.IUU 




it 1 £ 

416 


0.020 


0.035 




A ACT? 


1,796 


1982 gradaates 








0.010 


aoii 


0.018 


0.049 


9.409 


O.019 


0.015 


0.025 


0.068 


4,564 


0.005 


0.012 


0.021 


0.052 


4,845 


0.012 


0.011 


0.020 


0.055 


5M7 


0.018 


0.034 


0.046 


0.145 


1311 


0.025 


0.035 


0.047 


0.098 


2.019 


0.036 


0.045 


0.073 


0.147 


294 


0.060 


0.048 


0.087 


0.239 


159 


1987 gradaates 








0.010 


0.012 


0.023 


0.055 


24,430 


0.017 


0.011 


0.025 


0.071 


12.254 


0.005 


0.015 


0.026 


0.054 


12,106 


0.012 


0.013 


0.028 


0.066 


15,630 


0.013 


0.026 


0.032 


0.091 


3,585 


0.021 


0.038 


0.057 


0094 


2.783 


0.010 


0.025 


0.094 


0.128 


844 


0.070 


0.023 


0.099 


0.164 
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White, iMm-Hi^nnteA}ther 0.034 

Total 0.029 
Mate 0.019 
Female 0.043 
Black. iKm-Hiq»nic 0.064 
Hi^j^ic 0.058 
White. m»i-Hi^»mc/otto' 0.033 

Total 0.016 

Mate 0.013 

Parnate 0.025 

White, non-Hispanic 0.019 

Blade, ncHi-Hispanic 0.047 

Hi^)^ 0.043 

Asian 0.032 

N^ive An^riciBi 0.073 

Tolal 0.019 

Mate 0.016 

Femate 0.029 

White, ncm>Hiq»iic 0.024 

BladE. mm-Hispanic 0.033 

Hi^wite 0.063 

As^ 0.065 

Native An:erican 0.058 

The Spun we an ttvtnge for taa^M gnufantN ki dw ^an IT^IMZ 
^ Higli Sdiool ■nd Beyond Sopbonote Cbl»ft 1982 Tnntcr^ SbKfy. wd thelM? ffigb School Tnauiipi g^P™*^^"™" 
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Tabte A13-StaiMtord enws tor table 13: Percentage ^ puWte high schori 8»«»««f«»^y 
Table A13-^^i]««y^^,^ accmoUited in s^lTfc libor market preparatton 

coarses, by sex a nd race^ethnicity: lH9-l9Vf 

0J)1- 1.00- 2.00- 3.00- 
O.O0 0.99 1.99 199 3.99 



4.00 or 
more 



IM- 
Ns 



1969 



Tolal 

Mate 

F^nate 

White, non-Hispanic 
»ack,iion-Hispantc 

Other or unknown 



TcMal 

Male 

Female 

Hispanic 

While, non-Hispanici/bther 



Total 

Male 

Female 

Black, non-Hi^)finic 

HiSiKUlK 

White, non-Hi^MuiicA)ther 

TMal 
Male 
Female 

White non-Hispanic 
Black, non-Hispanic 
HispanK 
Asian 

T^ve American 

T^al 
M^ 
Female 

White, non- Hispanic 
Black, iKMi-Hi^nic 
Hi^iank: 
Asian 

I^tive American 



0.60 
0.S2 
0.87 

0. 71 
1.06 
4.01 
3.17 
7.04 

1. m 

1.43 
l.4« 
1.83 
2,95 
1.19 

0.89 
1.31 
1,16 
1.50 
1.58 
1.06 

0.53 
0.62 
0.74 
0.« 
1.32 
1.06 
3.41 
2.16 

0.61 
0.61 
0.77 
0.71 
1.24 
1.19 
2.98 
2.73 



0,29 
0.48 
0.34 
0.34 
0.54 
1.30 
1.75 
4.94 



gradoates 

0.51 
0.73 
0.73 
0,^ 
1.23 
4.42 
3.50 
6.64 



C.47 
0.68 
0.66 
0.51 
1,25 
4.42 
3.13 
5.61 



1975-1978 

0.70 
0.97 
0.99 
1.54 
2.07 
0.80 

1979-1982 

0.59 
0.79 
0.87 
0.91 
1.82 
0.69 



graduates 
1.01 
1.39 
1.44 

1.93 
2.32 
1.15 



1 



0.93 
1.49 
1.17 
1.98 
2.28 
1.06 



gradaates^ 

0.83 
1.13 
1.22 
1.73 
2.34 
0.96 



1982 



0.41 
0.52 
0.60 
0.50 
0.99 
0.78 
1.94 
1.52 



1987 



0.56 
0.59 
0.66 
0.66 
1.22 
0.82 
3.38 
1.04 



graduates 

0.54 
0.72 
0.77 
0.65 
1.51 
1.14 
2.33 
3.76 

gradaates 
0.53 
0.63 
0.69 
0.71 
1.20 
1.28 
2.74 
2.67 



0.43 
0.60 
0.62 
0.47 
1.15 
4.30 
2.27 
7.38 

0.89 
1.33 
1.20 
1.89 
2.06 
1.02 



0J6 
0X1 
0.73 
0.63 
136 
5.31 
3.28 
6.64 

1.30 
2.02 
1.54 
2.22 
3.01 
1.49 



0.76 


0.70 


1.22 


1.06 


0.91 


1.79 


1.08 


1.06 


1.66 


1.44 


1.24 


1.82 


2.11 


1.75 


2.39 


0.89 


0.82 


1.46 


0.54 


0.48 


0.81 


0.76 


0.68 


1.16 


0.77 


0.66 


0.92 


0.67 


0.56 


0.93 


1.41 


1.28 


2.27 


1.20 


1.17 


1.71 


2.55 


3.33 


3.12 


272 


3.75 


7.90 


0.42 


0.44 


0.95 


0.49 


0.55 


1.18 


0.55 


0.61 


1.03 


0.52 


0.54 


1.15 


0.70 


0.96 


1.66 


1.06 


1.02 


2.13 


2.43 


1.73 


2.17 


2.92 


2.67 


3.22 



5.633 
2,658 
2.863 
4315 
1.049 
77 
158 
34 

2409 
1,003 
1306 
448 
267 
1394 

3,005 
1,453 
1352 
793 
416 
1,756 

9,409 
4364 
4,845 
5347 

1311 
2,019 
294 
159 

24,430 
12,254 
12,106 
15,630 
3385 
2,783 
844 
302 
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If ■■■ * 



IIVLUMMI 



Lb- 



Tcial 










19^ 
















155 


3,11 


0.77 


04» 




1.09 




0.61 


2.63 


0.00 




5,633 






240 


0,94 


0.00 




078 


3,70 


1.19 


2.82 


0.00 


021 


2,658 




\3% 


435 


0,81 


0,17 






1.16 


0.04 


120 


Q2\ 


021 


2,863 




1.99 


3,07 


0.77 


0,09 




135 


3^ 


0.74 


334 


1.05 


0.08 


4,315 




0,78 


2,90 


234 


0il8 




1,12 


232 


033 


1.97 


435 


0.43 


1,049 




M2 


408 


3,06 


0,00 




097 


5J0\ 


OM 


4,79 


7.99 


339 


77 




0,00 


332 


2.19 


0.00 




1.97 


335 


0.00 


333 


4.06 


1.99 


158 


Other Of u^novm 


iJ9 


6^ 


0.00 


0.00 




3.16 


5.66 


OM 


639 


3.16 


0,00 


34 


Tom 










197S-1978 tradoilcff 












0J4 


1.42 


0,72 


036 




073 


137 


0.63 


1.44 


1.19 


0,^ 


2^ 


Male 


134 


1.92 


1.15 


0.41 




O.TZ 


1.94 


1*25 


2X18 


2.09 


133 


U003 




0,80 


1.82 


0,89 


038 




1.17 


130 


0.21 


1,15 


0.66 


126 


1306 




1,11 


2.47 


1,41 


ixn 




2.00 


2.66 


1.66 


2.45 


2.08 


1,50 


448 




1,76 


3.6S 


1,63 


0.89 




2.16 


3.79 


1.40 


3,72 


2.17 


2,87 


267 


Whiiey BOn-F&^Miiic/oilKr 


0,98 


1.62 


0.92 


0,40 




0.81 


1.80 


0.70 


1,65 


136 


1.11 


1^94 












1979-1!^ grsdoatn 












Tom 


1,11 


U7 


0.74 


0,45 




O*^ 


1.63 


0.67 


1.49 


1.12 


1.07 


3,005 




2,QZ 


1.75 


1,01 


0.21 




O60 


2.01 


1^ 


2,13 


1.87 


1.61 


1.453 




086 


1,60 


1,09 


0,84 




1.40 


130 


0.26 


1,13 


034 


1.38 


1,552 




134 


2,42 


131 


0.99 




1.^ 


22» 


130 


2^ 


1.48 


128 


793 


f ft * 


2,00 


3.05 


1,77 


0,77 




1.4'" 


3.14 


1.07 


124 


2.45 


1.79 


416 


pQP-Hupiinic/odicf 


133 


130 


0,88 


032 




0.93 


t.96 


0.79 


\J1 


1.34 


128 


!,796 


TOCAI 










1982 


graduates 














038 


0.83 


0,48 


0.48 




037 


0.80 


041 


0,82 


037 


0.67 


9,409 


Male 


0.92 


Ml 


0.^ 


031 




031 


1.10 


0.80 


1.23 


1.07 


0.91 


4^ 


Femak 


034 


1.03 


0,61 


036 




0.87 


0.84 


OI9 


0,^ 


031 


0.71 


4,845 




0^ 


0.98 


036 


030 




0.66 


0,92 


0.49 


0,93 


0.68 


0.80 


5>I7 




\20 


233 


1,41 


1.44 




131 


2.^ 


1.06 


2.11 


1.01 


1.44 


Ull 




1,16 


1,84 


0.^ 


0.96 




1.22 


1,74 


0.98 


1.77 


1.33 


089 


2,019 


Asitn 


U8 


339 


1,42 


2.16 




128 


3,99 


1^1 


4.06 


3.59 


2 67 


299 


NUive American 


4.82 


7.02 


2,48 


\21 




226 


6.71 


2.68 


738 


9.32 


2.03 


159 


TcUi 










1987 














038 


1.04 


0.66 


0.60 




0.56 


0,81 


0.42 


0,» 


033 


121 


24,430 


Male 


0,93 


\25 


0.71 


033 




036 


1.20 


0.82 


122 


0.99 


1.42 


12254 


Ffwualf 


0.39 


1.14 


0.^ 


0.74 




0.^ 


0.76 


0.09 


0,75 


022 


122 


12,106 


Wl^te, noo-HiBpinic 


0.68 


132 


0.79 


0.70 




0.69 


084 


041 


087 


0.62 


1.47 


15,630 


Black, ooQ-Hispamc 


1.11 


1.88 


1:21 


0.79 




1.15 


2.03 


0.86 


1.98 


1.04 


1.99 


3,585 




0,79 


2.10 


1.29 


220 




133 


1.87 


0.81 


1,97 


1.47 


1.49 


2,783 


Asian 


0.19 


5.01 


3.60 


331 




1.47 


4.60 


0.35 


3,90 


2.40 


5.68 


844 


Native Amerk» 


338 


8.71 


133 


2.65 




2.7t 


331 


3.65 


3.44 


3.30 


6.15 


302 



Hct^Js" aidudef only vocattofial wanwa pfeparing fitakma for wovk in bca^i flrWs, Gam) hcsUh or pcma] hctlt^ course srt dMaifkd as >crsfiattl/o£her.*' 



SCHJflCE: John Tima, Am^iarise Oiflbnl, Lmiti Mem, ^ 

Atsttan^t of Vocatiml E^hastsxan, I>piaitroem of Ecktcaiioa (Bcfkitey, CA' W% AMciafcs, 1989), and E. C^rcH) Koadikodar, i'cttk^^a^ m S^to^d^ V&e^mai E^emkm, i982'J987 prmvta for the l^^ 
D<p«TOm of E^Katim. ^tooai Cam for Editcatkm StttisUcs, (stdfuasi^ pp. 17-18^ firom the 1969 &i4y of Madamio Orowth and Predi^on, ihe S^oa^ Img^ml ftovey ^ Ub« tkmie Baperien^Yotiia Cohort 
stiadice, the High Soho^ Beyiwd Si^temore CohMt 19^2 Thmeo^ StiaSy. and the 19S7 Higli School tVaiM^ 
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T^lc AIS— 5taBd«nl aron for IS^i^m^ mtabcr of Onwg}* mctm^AaUA by h%b nbool gmtoM«f fai tptdRc labor ^«|MiridlMi ]^^«»» ^ 

SCI Anil n^r^etitoScHy: 1969->im 





AplfBlHBff 


Pmifttii 


^dkttibittson 






Totel 


A iadttittv 




TcclKkdA 
comaiwilfition 


Uii- 
Nf 












1969 graditatti 














Tottl 


0*012 


ao^ 


0.008 


OOOl 


O052 


038 


0030 


0179 


O036 


0.002 


5.633 


Male 


aoi6 


a03! 


f^OOB 


OOOO 


O096 


0.406 


0.058 


0^7 


0.066 


OODl 


2,658 


Fcmile 


aoi2 


ai'*^ 


0.01 


0002 


O073 


0.041 


O002 


O041 


O.0O4 


O0Q2 


2,863 






ao8% 


O.Olif 


OOOl 


O068 


0285 


O036 


0.217 


O037 


0.000 


4^15 


Rack, ooiKlfi^itntc 


aoos 


0.059 


0015 


OOOO 


0.015 


0.181 


0.018 


0.106 


O084 


0.003 


1,049 




a022 


0.250 


0031 


OOOO 


OOIO 


0153 




DID 


0^16 


O036 


77 




aooo 


aQi7 


O022 


OOOO 


0016 


0245 


OOOO 


0.105 


0.050 


0.019 


158 




aoi2 


0211 


OOOO 


OOOO 


0063 


OO^ 


V.vW 




Ol^ 


0.000 


34 










1975-1978 graitoataf 














Toial 


01021 


a043 


O015 


0.009 


O014 


O059 






^025 


0.008 


2*309 


Mak 


0.042 


0.027 


O024 


O006 


O013 


0.093 




0072 


O049 


0.014 


1.003 




0.012 


a067 


0.018 


0.017 


0024 


0(S3 






0.007 


0.008 


1306 


Sack, mm^HiipBiiic 


aoi8 


0.077 


0034 


O025 


O063 


0.094 






0.058 




448 




Htm 


0.01^ 


0.033 


OO^ 


OD43 


0135 


0.027 


0.097 


0.070 


0.018 


^7 


Wbiia> AOO^HispiQ^/otficr 


a024 


0.050 


O016 


0.011 


0.014 


0.068 






0.028 


0.009 


M94 










1979-1^ graduatts 














Total' 


ao2S 


a043 


0020 


O.on 


0.015 


O063 


V.Vl F 




0.026 


0.007 


3.005 


Malt 


0.048 


ao26 


0(S4 


0.003 


O0I4 


OSOl 


0.036 


0.064 


0.047 


OOH 


1,453 


Femile 


O.OIS 


0.069 


0.032 


O021 


0027 


0.023 


O009 


O019 


0.005 


O009 


1452 






aott 


O029 


0.017 


O043 


0087 


O051 


0.047 


0.044 


o.om 


793 


HUpatxic 


0.0^ 


a095 


O033 


0.014 


O030 


0116 


0.016 


0.084 


0.056 


O019 


416 


Wldte, iM-Hiipaiiic/oifafir 


ao3i 


aos2 


0024 


O013 


O017 


0.076 


O022 


OD46 


0.030 


O009 


1,796 










1982 ^diialcs 














Toua 


0.016 


0.023 


o.on 


O.OQS 


0.013 


0.034 


0.010 


0024 


O016 


0.007 


9.409 


Mak 


0.029 


aois 


O013 


0.004 


O008 


0.063 


O020 


0.042 


0.032 


0.011 


4^ 




0.009 


0.038 


0.017 


0.009 


O024 


O015 


0.000 


0.014 


O.004 


O007 


4.845 


Wh^ aoo-Hiilsank 


0.018 


0.029 


0.014 


O.OOS 


00)6 


O037 


OOIO 


O025 


0.019 


0.008 


5^7 




0.020 


O062 


O031 


0.031 


0.043 


O093 


O037 


006S 


0.034 


0.019 


n3!i 




0.032 


aQ50 


O018 


O0I8 


O028 


0(^ 


0.027 


0057 


O049 


O009 


2,019 


Asian 


0.021 


0.093 


0.021 


0.012 


0.018 


otoo 


0.016 


0.074 


0.066 


O050 


294 


N^vcteicncaii 


0.OS8 


0135 


O042 


O038 


0039 


O407 


O087 


0302 


0159 


0.017 


159 












1987 ^diialct 














Total 


0.017 


0.025 


0.014 


0.007 


0.012 


0.031 


OQ09 


0.023 


0.010 


0.013 


24,430 




0.027 


0.021 


0.013 


0.000 


0.010 


0.056 


0.019 


OO40 


0.021 


0.018 


12.254 


Fisiak 


o.oto 


0.038 


0018 


O.OU 


0.019 


0.016 


OOOO 


0.O16 


0004 


0.011 


12,106 


Wh^ noivKitptnk 


0.020 


0.(54 


0.018 


0.007 


0.013 


Oi»4 


OOIO 


0028 


0.012 


0.017 


15.630 


^ack, ODO-HtfpaDic 


0.020 


0.051 


0.021 


0.02! 


O030 


O055 


o.o:^ 


O034 


0.025 


O021 


3^85 




0.014 


o.(m 


O025 




O022 


O058 


0.016 


0033 


0.030 


0.016 


2.783 


Aftian 


0.006 


0.082 


O094 


0.040 


O023 


O066 


O004 


0052 


0.026 


O077 


844 


Native AsBcric4Bi 


0.06S 


0.18.1 


O037 


0.020 


O037 


0141 


O073 


0125 


0.067 


O072 


302 



"Ht^Hh" inclsdfci nAjt v«3tf)imJ cotavt§ p rq Mfi g ^ ^odeniB fer work hentA fldi^ GmnO hmfA or pcneoi} hetltfa cwfc* sv dMi^ed m '^pcrmilMha'.** 

SOURCE lofan Toati, Aomiiseste Gi£fofd, Ultra Hern, tnd E. Omh HoKUiader. Etv^Umea Trendi in VotaaUtmal At^i^mic E^tetaiM in Amttkm PMic High Sdio^, 1969 io i987, t ftpon frepattd for d» NukBui 
Afsesimesit of VocAttoal Edaealioa, U.S. D qwtm c ul o# FAyrtiwi Oe^cJey^ CA: MFR Aaocittet, 2M9>, pp. 57-59» 6$, and fi. Oveth Hftachtewig, Pa^tkifiatim ht St(€md^ Vocatiamai E^Cf^cm, i982 pmpmd for 
the U S D«pannM of BAxM^m, >bliana) CMer fer Educatm Siat^ica, fti^tbtfireii^ pp. 20-21. from 1969 ^iid^ 9f Acadmk Oromit md Pro^aton, thr N^kmal Loas^tiidiiia) Survey ctf Labor Bsrcc Eiipefic no r-Yoiab 
C^»n swdka, the Higb Schod and Beyoad Sc^fesmofv C^wn 1^ Tkaaxripl Study, and the 2987 lUfii Sokool Tmsfirtpt Swdy. 



Tocalii«BbCT<^ Toiil 



Touri 



Toui 
Zen> 

4.00-599 
6i)0-7.99 
SiX)or aioft 



0.019 

0.(^7 
0.041 
0.027 
0.029 
0.032 
0.042 



0.015 

aiio 
ao4o 

0.023 
0.021 
0.016 
0.014 



0.019 

0.0^ 
0.034 
a029 
0.030 
O.OK 
0.040 



19S2 fratfu^tt 

0.014 O.OSl 



0.071 
0.03« 
0.023 
0.0^ 
0.015 
0.016 



0.121 
a046 
a035 
0.0^ 
0.0^ 
0.032 



0.013 

0.<^ 
0,036 
0.025 
0018 
0.015 

aoi7 



Sodii&ttdiM Fine Aitt 



0.022 

0,074 
0.042 

ao3o 

0.033 
0.031 
0.039 



ai66 

0,072 
0.067 

a04« 
ao5i 
ao43 



0.023 

ao5o 

0.038 
0,030 

o,m 

0.021 



Ni 



9,409 

225 
1,438 
2,435 
2^12 
1,671 
1,321 



Zfito 

0.01-1.99 
2,00.3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7,99 
8.00cr fliofc 



0.019 

0.085 
0.036 
0.026 
0.024 
0.028 
0035 



0>031 

0^3 
0071 
0.037 
0023 
0021 
0,036 



0027 

0.069 
0.044 
O037 
0.031 
O034 
0,037 



0.024 

0.079 
0.043 
0.035 
O026 
0.016 
0.015 



1987 p-ftdoatej 

0.031 

O052 
0.O47 
0.036 
O034 
0040 



0027 

O088 
O046 
O04O 
0027 
0.018 
0.015 



0.033 

0»7 
O052 
0.034 
O036 
O035 
O046 



O034 

O^ 
O091 
0049 
a042 
0043 
0042 



0042 

o.m 

O120 
0.04O 
0,035 
0X127 
0SS2j6 



24,430 

504 
3,574 
6,743 
6,023 
4337 
3,249 



W^W^E HMch^ider. ^micifitgim m Ufxmdary ViK^tmoi E^M^mim, ;M3-;fi»7, im^vcd fer ihr \JS Deparemm of fiducimm, N«iimi! Center tot Ed^S 



SoBiRiCi, fonhcaomg. 22-23» tnm Urn High 
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Table A17--$latiibinl trws tw tabfe 17: PerwDtage oi 19S2 pabUc high Kbooi graduates 
who attend^ ime or mwt po^ucradary iostitaUons by 1994 by type of 
institatimi, by sex, rwe-«tbnldty» aod aisnber erf Caniegfe onits Kcomalated i& 
vocatfoQal edacattoa in high sdiool 





/my 




PitKItr 
rlHHH. 




PuMk: Uowe^liied 
4-ycar Ns 








f O 


fl AO 


0.71 




0.00-1.99 


1.22 


1.03 


1.64 


1.57 


1 SI 

1 .a 1 


IfjOf 


2.00-3.99 


1.28 


0.96 


1.38 


1.05 


1 ^0 


1 870 
1,0/7 


4.00-5.99 


1.52 


1.05 


1.26 


0.78 




1,0/ J 


6.00-7.99 


1.65 


1.38 


1.35 


0.64 


1.14 


1,224 


8.00<H'imHie 


1.95 


1.33 


1.43 


0.63 


1.12 


932 


Sex 














Mate 














0.00-1.99 


1.88 


1.22 


2.04 


1.99 




003 


2.00-3.99 


1.80 


1.13 


1.99 


1.36 


1 fiO 

i.oy 


OTA 


4.00-5.99 


2.33 


1.34 


1.69 


1.22 


1. 




6.00-7.99 


2.70 


2.12 


106 


0.89 


1 .ou 




8.00 wmme 


2.56 


1.68 


1.85 


0.91 






Fiemate 














0.0O-1.99 


1.42 


1.45 


2.42 


2.16 






2.00-3.99 


1.79 


1.44 


1.69 


1.46 


1 01 

I .7 1 




4.0O-5.99 


1.99 


1.63 


1.92 


1.00 






6.0O-7.99 


2.18 


1.74 


1.81 


0.92 


i .*iy 


674 


S.OOwnKKe 


2.63 


2.06 


2.05 


0.89 




AOS 


Race-ethnicity 














White, iKHi-Hiqianic 














0.0O-1.99 


1.20 


1.19 


1.88 


1.74 


2.03 


885 


2.0O-3.99 


1.52 


1.15 


1.69 


1.28 


1.70 


1.135 


4.00-5.99 


1.91 


1.31 


1.60 


1.01 


1.66 


959 


6.00-7.99 


1.97 


1.47 


1.65 


0.71 


1.31 


759 


8.00(ff mcve 


2.23 


1.45 


1.68 


0.82 


1.15 


589 


Black, iK»i-His])anic 














0.00-1.99 


5.26 


3.41 


».70 


3.55 


4.73 


143 


2.00-3.99 


4.27 


2.64 


3.49 


3.04 


3.31 


229 


4.00-5.99 


3.84 


3.11 


3.11 


1.73 


2.67 


243 


6.00-7.99 


4.57 


4.37 


3.57 


2.70 


3.99 


134 


8.00 or more 


5.93 


4.49 


3.88 


1.36 


5.09 


98 














0.0O-1.99 


4.54 


2 57 


5 02 


1 17 

.7.1/ 


4.44 


216 


2.00-3.99 


3.91 


2.55 


3.20 


1.65 


2.91 


378 


4.0O-5.99 


3.61 


2.06 


3.06 


1.54 


1.61 


380 


6.00-7.99 


3.60 


2.12 


2.84 


1.20 


2.11 


270 


S.OOtw nrwre 


4.54 


3.58 


3.53 


1.00 


2.37 


208 


Asian* 














0.00-3.99 


2.44 


2.04 


4.04 


2.80 


3.76 


198 


4.00 or mem 


3.98 


3.39 


7.08 


2.94 


5.01 


81 


Nalive Amoican* 














0.00-3.99 


8.28 


4.14 


7.17 


3.86 


7.36 


53 


4.00 ot mm 


10.66 


13.55 


5.90 


1.29 


4.02 


95 



The vocational Carnegie tmits calcgories for Asians and N^ve Americwis were collapsed because of ihe small number 
of these graduate nKhnJed in the sample. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Natiwial Center for Education Suiislics. High School and BcytMKl Soi^morc 
Cohort High School TYanscrij^ Study ssui Base-year through SerorK) Followup surveys. 
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Table A18— Staadard errors for table 18: Pmeotage of 1982 pobUc high school gradnatcs 
not enrolled in irastsecondary edoeatkm 6 montlis alter high school gradnatioa 
by labor market partld^tfon, by sex, race^tfankity, and noniber of Carnegie 
nnlts accnmuiated to vocattoial cdMatieo to high scImnM 



Number of vocationid 
Cm»g» units 



Total, overall 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 

Sex 
Male 

0.0O-1.99 

2.00-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7.99 

8.00 (H* more 
Femate 

0.00-1.99 

2.00-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7,99 

8.00 or more 
Raoe-eUnicity 
While, iKHi-Hispanic 

0.00-1.99 

2.00-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.0O-7-99 

8.00(»-nK»e 
Bl^, mm-Hiq^ic 

0.00-1.99 

2.00-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7.99 

8.00(»'nu»e 

0.00-1.99 
2.0O-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
S.OOor imM« 

Asian 
0.00-3.99 
4.00or mae 

Native Amencan 
0.0O-3.99 
4.00(»'fn<Ne 



4.38 
3.03 
3.08 
2.72 
2.60 

9.52 
4.75 
4.56 
5.69 
7.24 

8.82 
5.57 
3.90 
4.39 
5.29 

6.05 



10.77 
14.63 



Emi^yed 
full tsne 


EaqAjyed 
paittin^ 




Not in Un»' force 


1^ 


1.12 


0.82 


0.65 


1.01 


3^ 


3.54 


3.07 


2.08 


3.44 


310 


2.32 


1 90 


1 13 

a* 1 «7 




O/ / 


2.22 


a 




1 0< 


act 


2.36 


1 56 




9 07 




2.19 


1 70 


a*«/^ 


1 

1 .o^ 




4.54 


4.09 


2.89 


4.36 


171 


3.29 


2.68 


1.43 


2.88 


355 


3.25 


2.46 


2.00 


2.59 


453 


3.16 


1.70 


1.77 


2.62 


386 


3.03 


2.08 


1.61 


2.80 


328 


5.22 


4.77 


Z97 


5.08 


139 


3.21 


Z77 


1.66 


3.47 


322 


3.03 


2.65 


1.69 


2.98 


410 


2.81 


2.56 


1.70 


2.95 


399 


3.04 


2.63 


2.52 


2.75 


325 



4.03 
2.40 
Z55 
J. 95 
2.13 

6.63 
5.27 
1.93 
2.80 
3.41 

3.77 
4.52 
3.04 
3.99 
3.66 

9.32 



6.29 
4.69 



1.88 
1.29 
1.45 
1.27 
1.66 

8.16 
3.48 
4.08 
5.06 
7.44 

5.84 
3.65 
2.42 
3.36 
3-07 

5.52 



5.39 
12.31 



4.19 
2.70 
2.52 
2.34 
2.21 

8.42 
5.86 
4.65 
6.09 
6.54 

8.64 
5.57 
3.97 
5.29 
4.64 

9.12 



10.80 
9.21 



173 
370 
442 
487 
422 

45 
92 
129 
77 
61 

69 
169 
249 
185 
147 

33 
29 

32 
64 



"Emj^yed fafl lime" is (tefmed as 35 or more hours per week, whfle -«npl<^ed part rime" is k&s th»i 35 hours pa 
week. "UiKmjAjyed" is ttefined as being without a job and teoking for work, while in 1^ foree" is being without 
a job init not looking for work. 
— Ssnpk size too small for reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. IXpartmem of Eduction, National Center for Edi«ation Statistics, High School and Beyond Sophomore 
Cohort High School Transcript Study and Base-year through Second RiIIowup surveys. 
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Table A19^taiid8r4 errors for table 19: P^rcratage 4^ 1H2 pHbUe high school gradoates 
conM hi postsMMdary edocatfoo 6 months after high school gradoatioB by 
labor market partfcipation, by mx, race-etholdty, and number of Carnegie units 
Mcmnnteted In vecatiM^d cdocation ia hi^ school 



Numberofvocaiional Enqdoyed Employed ..... ^ Uni»^gl«ed 

Carnegie units fiiUtime paitt^ Ifeaiqjtoyed Not m Iriwr Rmcc N$ 



Total, ovo^ 


0J4 


0.95 


0.38 


1.02 


3,789 


0.00-1.99 


IM 


1.75 


0.61 


1 A/ft 


1 AC? 


ZOO-3.99 


1.33 


1.71 


0.64 


1.80 


1,202 


4.00-5.99 


1.63 


1.99 


0-91 






6.00-7.99 


1.99 


2.07 




J .ill 


439 


8.00c»'nKS« 


182 


3.16 


1.47 


3.53 


279 


iex 












Male 








2.82 




0.00-1.99 


2.25 


2.47 


0.88 


ZOO-3.99 


109 


155 


0.83 


2.72 


571 


4.00-5.99 


2.72 


3.15 








6.00-7.99 


3.64 


4.85 


2.26 


4.64 


164 


8.00or m(»e 


4.94 


4.37 


2.37 


5.53 


109 


Female 








2,74 


563 


0.00-1.99 


1.71 


2.45 


0.84 


2.00-3.99 


1.73 


136 


0.97 


2.41 


631 


4.00-5.99 


1.94 


2.S8 


1.34 






6.00-7.99 


2.39 


3.58 


1.83 


3.73 


273 


8.00(S-roc»e 


3.33 


4.32 


1.90 


4.52 


17U 


Xace-^uikiiy 












White, mm-Hi^)wic 






0.63 


2.14 




0.0O-1.99 


1.52 


l.W 


2.00-3.99 


1.53 






Z.I 1 




4.0O-5.99 


1.98 


2.29 


0.76 


2.45 


517 


6.00-7.99 


2.44 


3.50 


1.39 


^ A^ 

3.47 


272 


8.00or mc»e 


3.33 


3.97 


1.74 


4.1 / 




Stack. mxi-Hispanic 






4,34 


^ An 


no 


0.00-1.99 


4.03 


5.% 


2.00-3.99 


3.45 


3.58 


3.48 


4.51 


137 


4.00-5.99 


3.61 


5.24 


4.16 


6.11 


114 


6.0O-7.99 


4.19 


7.04 


5.62 


8.31 


57 


8.00«'mOTe 


8.64 


4.31 


5.03 


11.04 


37 








2.43 


5.82 


147 


0.00-1.99 


4.39 


5.43 


2.00-3.99 


4.12 


4.66 


0.77 


5.21 


209 


4.00-5.99 


3.74 


5.86 


4.63 


6.30 


131 


6.00-7.99 


6.15 


7.36 


5.25 


7.55 


85 


8.00 «- 


6.23 


8.33 


3.88 


9.25 


61 


Asian 










165 


0.00-3.99 


2.84 


3.98 


1.59 


4.44 


4.00OTnK»e 


4.57 


8.96 


3.51 


7.38 


52 


Native Ameaicai 










21 


0.0O-3.99 












9.18 


6.96 


7.63 


11.19 


31 



" -Employed foS tim'* is d^mdiw 35 or tane" is less 35 hws p» week. *'Vrmnp\aytd^ 

is ^ft^ ai bd^t wyKM ft job iiid kxdchtg for %imk» 
— S^mpte nm too for rd^^ etiimftSe. 

SOURCE: VS. Depvtmem rf Edocalk^^ Ntfiond Center few Educaiwi St^ic*. High School tmd Bcyorel Sc^ritonKHt Cdxm H^h Schod 
Trttt^cripi &udy and Base-year thioogh SecciMi fk^owt^ surv^. 
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Table A20— Standard errors for table 20: Average boarly wages of 1982 pobtic bJgb school 

graduates wwUng bat not enrolled io fMstseeoiidary educattoa < moDtlis after bigh 
school gradnathni by emptojrmeat ^tas, by sex» raee-e^B^, aod nomber of 
Carnegie units accumalated in vocatioDal edoeation in high school 



^blmb^ of vocational Employed 

Cw««»«»M»s Ftalltmie* UnweigfaiedNs Fimtinie* Uhwdgfa^Ns 



Total, overafl 

0.00-1.99 
100-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
S.OOOTnMH^ 

Sex 
Male 

0.00-1.99 

2.00-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7.99 

S.OOo'nKMe 
Fem^ 

0.0O-1-99 

ZOO-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7.99 

8.00ornK»v 

Race-ethnicity 
While, iran-Hispffliic 

0.00-1.99 

100-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7.99 

8.00 or more 
Black, non-Hi^rnik 

0.00-1.99 

ZOa-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7.99 

8.00(»'ID<BC 

O.0O-1.99 

2.00-3.99 

4.00-5.99 

6.00-7.99 

8.0OornK»ie 
Asian 

0.00-3.99 

4.0O f»- moK 
Native Amcncai 

0.00-3.99 

4.00 ffl* mac 









629 


0.144 


106 


0.745 


76 


O.loO 


2S8 


0.396 


158 


0.123 


355 


0JO9 


144 


u.i ly 


327 


0.234 


151 


0.126 


328 


0.790 


100 


0.218 


69 


1.345 


36 


0.189 


154 


0.778 


71 


0.178 


223 


0.592 


61 


0.171 


198 


0.579 


50 




186 


1574 


41 


0.193 


37 


0.7W 


40 


0.275 


104 


0233 


87 


0.142 


132 


0.314 


83 


0.118 


129 


0.204 


101 


0.091 


142 


0.770 


59 


0.196 


59 


0.882 


57 


0.197 


161 




oV 


0.144 


194 


0.353 


92 


0.143 


225 


0.187 


91 


0.149 


228 


U.7D1 


07 


z 


9 


— 


6 




22 




26 


0.464 


44 




14 




20 




8 




20 




6 


0.152 


30 




10 


0.334 


65 


0.286 


35 


0.247 


102 


0.699 


34 


0.319 


65 


0.834 


45 


0.330 


70 




23 




4 




8 




14 




6 




13 




3 




23 




8 



. — — — " r— K*"» w K»» uioii jTj jKnjTs per weex. 

— sample size too ncau for reliable esiimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depaiment of Education. Natioiud Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Sophomore 
Cohort High Sc1k>o1 Transcrii« Study and B^-year through SecmKl Followup swveys. 
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Table A21-Sta«dard errors for Ubie 21: Average hoorly ^ «rf W» '^'"iSr'^te? 
laoie '^•'*~*;^™ ' enr^ted to postsccoodary cdocatton 6 montte after high 

Cameg^ osits acconaUted In vocattonal educattoa in ht^ school 



Total. ovorbU 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00(Vim>re 

Sex 
Male 

0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 

Female 
0.00-1.99 
2,00-3.99 
4,00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00€tfOKne 

Ra(»-ethnk:ity 
White, non-Hi^»nic 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
S-OOwnxHC 
Black, iKHi-Hi^ianic 
0.00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 

S.OOOTITKMe 

Hispank: 
0,00-1.99 
2.00-3.99 
4.00-5.99 
6.00-7.99 
8.00or mcne 
Asian 
0.00-3,99 
4.00or m«e 
Native American 
0.00-3.99 
4.00or nK»e 



0.159 

0.396 
0.257 
0.324 
0.389 
0.557 



0.456 
0,308 
0.379 
0.489 
0.816 



0.718 



Employed 



Fulltime* Unwo^ttedNs 



Pat time* Unwaghted Ms 



591 
139 
170 
ISO 
74 
58 



0.253 


79 


0.337 


IW 


0.582 


78 


0.399 


36 


1.051 


31 


0.807 


60 


0.396 


66 


0.157 


72 


0,617 


38 




27 



102 
114 
111 

51 

31 

8 
17 
14 
5 
8 

20 
30 
21 
15 
14 

13 
6 

4 
4 



0.123 
0.231 
0.260 
0.192 
0.360 
0.403 



0.445 
0.458 
0.283 
0.701 



0.237 
0.309 
0.263 
0.396 
0.502 



0.245 
0.302 
0.241 
0.423 
0.465 

1.278 
0.264 
0,201 



0.451 
0.227 
0.205 
0.241 



0,494 



1.267 
335 
418 
271 
154 
89 



142 
180 
104 
53 
27 

193 
238 
167 
101 
62 



232 
293 
177 
106 
63 

33 
30 
32 
10 
5 

43 
71 
46 
31 
16 

46 
23 

4 
4 



* "FuU time" is defined as 35 or more hours per wedc whik "part time" is less lhan 35 hours pa week. 
— Smnple size too small for reliable estimate, 

SOURCE- U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Sutisiics. High School and Beyond 
Cohort High School Transcript Snidy and Base-year through Second FoUowup surveys. 
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TaW« A22-Sliiiilanl errors for table 22: Pcrccntagf of im publie bigb school graduates 
completing eae or more courses in vocational education by tyoe of vocational 
education, by sefected characteristics 





All 
vocational 
echicttion 


COi^fflier & 
educaioa 


GeneiiMlahQr 


Specify bbor 
maiket 


Uh- 
wdghte 


Total 


0.21 


0.92 


0.71 


0J3 


9.409 


Lowest quartile 
Second partite 
Third qimitUe 
Highest quartile 


0.16 
0.28 
0.42 
0.63 


1.42 
1.53 
1.59 
1.50 


\2S 
1.19 
1.13 
1.27 


0.77 
0.78 
0.97 
1.28 


2i>30 
2.260 
2.096 
1,965 


Second tpmtite 

Tlndi^ttttite 

liigh^i^isiite 


0.09 
0.24 
0.34 
0.68 


1.72 
1.75 
1.61 
1.47 


1.62 
1.33 
1.15 
1.32 


1.01 
0.79 
1.01 
1.22 


1 J87 
1.556 
2.101 
2.267 


Ffigh scho(^ giactes 
Mostly As 
Vk>stly Bs 
Mo^y Cs 
Betow C 


0.86 
0.32 
0.24 
0.25 


1.96 
1.25 
1.29 
2.49 


1.43 
0.93 
1.14 
2.28 


1.61 
0.76 
0.62 
1.90 


U22 
3.990 
3,172 
911 


H(>-» togus^ iMckgiDUHl 
English 

Other than English 


1 

0.23 
0.67 


1.03 
3.60 


0.76 
3.08 


0.61 
1.55 


6314 
578 


l&ndk:^ status^ 
Not ham&siqxd 
Handiciyped 


0.28 
0.38 


1.15 
1.52 


0.86 
1.27 


0.70 
0.92 


5.205 
2,190 



^ Home ianguage tnckgrotsid rcfCTs to the sole or dominant language spc^en in ihe home 



ERIC 
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22 



^>««P«*«1 Tr^A^n.^ ^ 

M«tefa^5 home iVeeMm Tedi^d^ ««igted 

AirkaiiQR wsraM Adior^^ion Hem* ecmomki TM Osattnaiom f K daai m Ote comMictfko Ht 



9i 



Tom 




OM 


0.48 


0.48 


057 


OJO 


0.41 


OM 


057 


0.67 


9»409 




OM 
IM 
OM 
0.12 


1.43 
1,44 

153 
1^ 


0J9 
0.78 
0.90 
0.77 


0.72 
0.73 
0.74 
0^1 


1.07 
1X10 
0.99 
0J6 


1.46 
144 

1.46 
146 


0.83 
0J9 
0.71 
0.65 


1.46 
1.43 
1.41 
138 


0.97 
1.12 
1.05 
0.99 


051 
0.98 
1.12 
153 


2,930 
2^ 
2^096 
1^ 


AcadoBkifcffiiy 


1.40 
123 
0.90 
0,73 


1.80 
1.68 
148 
1.47 


1.13 
IM 
0J7 

0>3 


0.87 
0.71 
0^ 
0-72 


157 
122 
1.00 
a73 


1J4 
1.61 
Ul 
1.40 


1.16 
0^ 
0.77 
054 


1J3 
1.66 
153 
1J7 


150 
124 
1.14 
0.78 


IM 
0.98 
1.12 
1.4S 


1^ 
1556 
2,101 


MotftyAf 


0J9 
0J8 
0.83 

IJ» 


1.93 
l.U 
105 


0.79 
057 
0.81 
153 


0.73 
054 
0.6! 
1.12 


0.91 
OM 
0.92 
1.45 


l.W 
IM 
128 
254 


0.66 
052 
0.71 


153 
1413 
134 
255 


0.91 
0.70 
1.11 
1.81 


158 
0.89 
057 
153 


1422 
3,990 
3,172 
911 


Heme legume tek^wod^ 


OM 
1.76 


0.94 

3.19 


051 
2.41 


052 
1.^ 


0.63 
1.92 


0J8 
322 


0.43 
2.09 


0.89 
353 


0.6S 
2.71 


0.77 
IM 


6314 
578 




0.63 
IM 


im 

1.44 


057 
0.90 


057 
0.66 


0.68 
0.96 


OM 
1.49 


051 
0.69 


1.01 
1.42 


0.72 
1.01 


0.79 
1.14 


5205 
2»190 



^Hoaipbf^i^iebM fci ro u nditlbiiPifarictegdDmte^ 
^ }bi^k<p <im te8^e» wheter • iiaim ever rqpo^ 
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TiMt A24— ^uted for tMt 24: Avmtt moilMar ^ Oum^ tcani^ated by 1M2 pidile high fchori grmlMtef ts ^iccMc tebm- naril^ ^^mita ^^n. 



Tolal 


aoi6 


aQ23 


0.011 


0.005 


aoi3 


a034 


aolo 


0.024 


0i)t6 


0.007 


9,409 


SuLiucmooDiiiic sticn 


0.029 
0.024 
0.029 
0.013 


0.048 
a042 

ao4i 

a036 


ao2i 

0.019 
0.022 
0.017 


aoi5 

0.007 
0.009 
0.006 


0.029 
a023 
0.022 
0.029 


ao64 

a062 
0.058 

ao«2 


0.0(20 
0.019 
0.014 
0.019 


a043 
0.044 

ao40 

0.030 


04X32 
0.0^ 
O035 
O021 


aoi2 

0.011 
0.012 

aoi2 


2,930 
2.096 

1^ 


A .J.. 1_ »•«_ 

Arartfiiifc MaHiy 
Lowes quvtSe 
Second qaatite 

H^bestfajftik 


0.045 
0.035 
0.022 

aoi5 


aQ54 
aos4 

0.046 
a033 


0>a23 
a039 

aois 
aoi2 


0.0^ 
0.010 
0.009 

aoo6 


a053 
a036 
0.014 

aois 


0.068 
a069 
0.034 


0.034 

0.027 
0.013 
0.008 


a058 
0046 
0.049 
0.027 


iili 


0.011 

aoi2 
aoii 
aoi6 


M87 
U56 
2,101 
2^7 


ffi^ fcbool gnitcf 
Monty Ai 
McMtiyBf 
IhfofUya 
BdowC 


0.022 
0.021 
0.025 « 
a044 


a058 
a035 
aQ35 
0.0C 


0.015 

aoi5 
aoi9 

0.032 


aoo5 

0.008 
0.010 
0.011 


a0i6 

0.016 
0.029 
0>045 


0.036 
a039 
a064 


0.007 
0.012 
0.021 
0.035 


0028 
0030 
0.040 
0069 


O013 
O0I8 
0034 

OJW 


0.016 
O.008 

aoii 

O018 


U22 
3,990 
3.172 
911 


Oter teoEi^hsb 


0.017 
0.027 


a027 
0.102 


0.013 
0.042 


0.007 
0.015 


aoi4 

aQ32 


ans 


0.011 
0.060 


OQ^ 
O078 


0.019 
0.062 


0.008 
0.011 


6^14 
578 


Not bvxbupfcd 


aois 
aa26 


aoK) 

0.042 


0.015 

aois 


0.006 
0.012 


0.018 


0.042 
0.0W 


0.012 
0.017 


O030 
O040 


00^ 
0.028 


O008 
0.013 


5^ 
2^190 



^ HofXK URp«|e bBckfrmd ivfcn to tbe nte or dos^fmai tei^ai^e tpokai b Ihe heme. 
^ Hi&dscip i»8<m wheste • tfail^ 



SOUKO: VS Dtptftmcnt fif Bdac^kn. Nttkttil Cmcr far U4iicmion Hi^ Sc^ and Bryod Sopteinofv Oibfln itgh S^tooi Tmmsr^ m$ &my tettw 



Tabif A2S—^a^&t6 crrars ri»- tMt 25: fo^tegt «f 1987 public Mgb fcteol pr^^M^ cw^^ag mm or mm Mtnci in fpcdflc Mmt nittlifft prr|Mr^^ ^«(rsiBf, by 



If I ■ hfc ? 



hne 



Toiil 
Not hgw^cippcd 

MoBiQy iturded 
Deaf 

Speech ^ftpfttfcd 

S«fioi»}y ei!M)tlORft8y 

Orthojpcdici^ handicapped 
Lcaiisi^ diwi^teiit 
Olhcf hfaltfi impaired 

^ T>» hi^CJ^^ig ciJodiS^^to«r^^Sri^k«»^ 

^ nto^" tocHidca vocaUam^ ceanct pi^Bi^a n»dasit for wwk m hetlth ficids. Ocuerml hetHh or penraal Ivdth cosrvca dsasincd is '1)crMoal/tothcr/ 
— Saxn^ fin too anaU for retiabte eaiimatc. 

StHIRCEr U5. Dvpmniemor Edaonkm, NasioDai Cam for Eduomon Sxatittka, 1987 High School TYvwript S$i^, 



037 


\M 


0.66 


0.60 


037 


0.82 


0.42 


0.83 


0^3 


U4 


21^9 


1.71 


2.06 


Ul 


0.99 


1.S0 




1^ 


1.97 


1.12 


1.19 


2.881 






















28 


3.63 


3,98 


}^ 


1J7 


3.06 


4.14 


3.33 


3.48 


2.63 


0.84 


390 






















21 






















9 






















28 






















16 






















2 


1.72 


9.04 


2.70 


3.73 


13.15 


6.81 


3.15 


8.29 


5.46 


3.76 


193 


3.93 


10.92 


3.06 


3^7 


«.79 


9.75 


0.00 


9.75 


0.00 


6.53 


41 


2.06 


2.00 


1.62 


1.56 


2.07 


1.72 


1.69 


1.93 


1.41 


1.31 


1.840 






















16 



by bandkip ^atiis sod IwmtH^ptng midUioa 



Hini cf bBviog 
DbiI 

\^ittiDyl»dicipped 
Sa^oiuty cmoiNmQy 



0.070 



0.026 
0.033 



aQ52 



ao90 
ao5? 



a075 
0315 

ao4i 



0.014 
0.039 



0.035 

a 153 

a058 



aoo7 

aG23 



aOS25 



0^06 

ao9S 

0.Q24 



OGOOOBiioi 



aoi2 

0,045 



a 123 



0.091 

ai84 

0.055 



ao32 

a066 



0212 



0.285 
0158 
0.080 



Trade & faKfamy 



Atcittoii 



Ote 



'foWcalA 



O.010 
0.034 



0.112 



0.132 
O.000 
0.045 



O024 
O049 



O309 



0.010 
01B4 



O120 



O013 
0.015 



O018 



o.ms 

0!58 
0059 



0158 
OOOO 
OD45 



0.040 
0.046 
0.016 



— S i iB y te tizB too mtfl for ivtt^it *fii**^f . 

K>URC&' U^.IkpMiKittiifEdMtoiv^MfMslDn^ Mi^ School IVsmcripi Study. 



21^9 
2,881 

28 
390 
2t 

9 
28 
16 

2 

193 
41 
1,840 
16 



Table A27 — Standard s h» table 27: i^rc«itagc of psblfe school te«bcrs of grades 9 
thrmigb 12 frjr type of tcacbii^ as^m^nt, by sex, race-etfanicUy and age: 
1987-1988 



VocaiiwttI 



Nonvocaiiofi^ 



Total 
UnwetgteedNs 

Sex 
Male 
Female 
Unwei^tfedNs 

Race-^u»:iQr 
White, ram-Hispanic 
Blacky non-Hi^antc 
Hiqnnic 

hbtive Americffli 
UnwetgtaedNs 

Age 

Undo- 30 yeas 
30 K) 39 years 
40to49ye»s 
SO yean (ff ovor 
Unweighted Ns 



18.178 



0.43 
0.43 
18.114 



0.28 
0.28 
0.13 
0.07 
0.09 
17,940 



0.23 
0.38 
0.34 
0.32 
17.986 



3.863 



0.83 
0.83 
3.854 



0.76 
0.56 
0.22 
0.14 
0.20 
3,825 



0.45 
0.75 
1.00 
1.05 
3,832 



14,315 



0.48 
0.48 
14.254 



0.34 
0.31 
0.17 
0.09 
0.11 
14.115 



0.28 
0.38 
0.40 
0.28 
14,154 



SOURCE; Phillip Kaufman. A Comparison of VocaiiofuU and NonvocaSional Teachers in Grades 9 through 12, prepared 
for die NttionB] Cmss tot Edwatkm Statist«», U.S. Dei^tmait of EdtK;ation, forthccnning, p. S, from the 1987-88 
Schocte aiui Staffing Survey. 
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Table A28-^taiidard eriws for table 28: Perceiitagt ©f pnbUc sOtwA teachers ©f grades 9 

throBgfa 12 by type of teacbiog assign men by educaUonal background, teachioK 
experience and type of mdeatlal: 1987-88 «» b 



Vocation^ 



Not vocational 



Total 
UnwdghtedNs 



18,178 

0.12 
0.39 
0.40 
0.19 
0.09 
18.178 



0.23 
0.^ 
0.22 

0.46 
0.16 
0.25 
0.23 
0.17 
17,511 



0.38 
0.39 
0.19 
0.09 
0.05 
17,880 



0.15 
0.32 
0.36 
0.30 
18,178 



0.13 
0.27 
0.15 

0.19 
0.03 
14,521 



3363 

0.50 
0.84 
0.78 
0.48 
0.13 
3363 



0.32 
0.40 
0.15 

0.63 
0.15 
0.88 
0.85 
0.26 
3fi07 



0.86 
0.71 
0.60 
0.26 
0.14 
3,796 



0.39 
0.63 
0.91 
0.83 
3363 



0.27 
0.49 
0.36 

0.33 
0.07 
2.970 



14315 

0.05 
0.43 
0.42 
0.19 
0.11 
14.315 



LessdiaaabachelOT's 
Bacbeter's 
Ma^'s 

Ddcuv's or fifst pnkiesaon^ 

M^fcr fteki of fiiidy (asso^'s or 
bacfactor's degree) 
MmhematH^s and scim^es 
Social sd^ices 

ai^ hamffiuties 
JEducfikn 
GeiKral 

Vocmkmal oluc^oii 
0»nq»tk»ially ^ific^ 
Other 
Un^^q^ted Ns 

Age m wl^h ftist b^an to 
leach full time 
25]«ars(»'iaKter 
K-35 years 
36-45 yeas 
46-55 years 
Over 55 years 
Unweighted Ns 

Les than 3 years 
3-9)«ars 
10-20 years 
Over 20 years 
Unweighted Ns 

Typeofcratemialin 
priri)ary assignment field 
None 

Standard slate certificate 
Pn4>ffiMMiaiy cmifk^ 
Tanporaiy. provisKm^, (»- 

awigwKy catlike 
Other 

Unweighted Ns 

^ Educmi«i speciaKst degrees or cenificates are generally awarded for one year's work beyond the mater's level 
Occui»tionally specific degrees include all vocational fields of study listed in the Secondary School Taxonomy. 

.^S: ^n'^ A C<m,parisonqfVocatio»aiandNom^tsiona!T€achers in Grades 9 through 12 rrei«r«l for 

2^ S^^.'" """""" ""^^^ ^"^^^ P- 7. ftomT 19875Soh 



0.29 
0.33 
0.28 

0.50 
0.20 
0.15 
0.18 
0.20 
13,904 



0.43 
0.39 
0.17 
0.09 
0.06 
14,084 



0.21 
0.40 
0.44 
0.32 
14315 



0.15 
0.30 
0.17 

0.21 
0.03 
11.551 
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tmOmt flT grades f tiiroi^ 12 bf vocatto^ propM^ bf etecrtloiiil tedlp^ffiid» tmhli« 



Eipcvkweand 






CkwaducMkai 




latfyttfid 
TVide A i^mtrv 


Dbbio 






wSBOOwIr 






1^1 


B4 


261 


631 


606 


544 


34 


502 


IBal^Ml rriTWrin «|tM««M» 
1«XBB*» MPoS^^ Hcxyvc 






















All 


^ At 


A AA 


A 

033 


A AO 




3.67 


2J3 






l.rl 




Z.7« 


221 


1-91 


256 


9.29 


2.43 




1 7? 








I.tO 


^ fa 
2.18 


lA CC 

1033 


AA 

228 






A 'Y^ 




1.89 


0.97 


0.8! 


154 


3.83 






All 


A <TA 


1.17 


A 

0.69 


0^ 


0.09 


051 


OOO 


029 




Hp 13 


1,^1 


84 


261 


631 


606 


544 


34 


50a 


M^or field of Aii^ (MUKwiise'f or 














































0 A^ 

2.07 


05$ 


0.48 


0.87 


000 


0.79 






V.09 




1.16 


0.75 


083 


132 


000 


1.43 


LiMlTOl Sal tlWHiltMrf 




A t& 


1*39 


0.73 


052 


028 


Ol85 


2.68 


0.75 


tijtllJ MlijMl. 














Omni 






3-79 


2^ 


1.14 


1.02 


153 


10.06 


1.64 






A nA 


ZJO 


031 


0^ 


000 


066 


OOO 


a75 


▼ WbMBVKBI 1 VIW ■InTf 


A 14 


1 4A 


7.00 


3.10 


152 


ZXA 


248 


9.99 


220 


.^^^^aa^^^m^^^maA^* - ^ 




1.65 


5.71 


3.18 


0J3 


1.92 


2,17 


6.00 


2.23 






A 4LA 

OM 


1J4 


0.13 


039 


OXJO 


1.05 


0.00 


1.16 


ugwfigjirfl 


13,904 


1,166 


80 


257 


604 


589 


478 


33 


400 


Aft M wl^ch fSnt b^ia tp 
















toocfa hB ibsifi 




















39 ycBvoriBidBr 




1,63 


5Ji2 


353 


1.96 


\M6 


2.21 


11.95 


237 


>oorv 


0^ 


IJ5 


5.14 


3.46 


1.96 


1^ 


ZIO 


12.42 


2.47 




0.17 


0.94 


1.71 


1^ 


l.C^ 


109 


1.92 


1.81 


Z60 


yean 


(X09 


0*49 


1^ 


0.69 


058 


047 


1.12 


3.80 


136 


(Vcr 55 yMTf 


A 


€l52 


0.00 


0,00 


0.00 


0.10 


038 


0.00 


136 


f TfiTii<inf^nri M« 

uavfigiweo m 


1 il AOjI 

l4,u84 


1,1^ 


83 


257 


627 


592 


537 


33 


487 














Lesftf»3ytorft 


021 


a59 


2.63 


IJl 


1.02 


M<» 


1.00 


8.76 


1.49 


1-9 yean 


0.40 


U4 


4.71 


3.79 


1.46 


157 


230 


8.47 


234 


!CV*20ytan 


0.44 


154 


5^2 


3.30 


144 


1,91 


2J» 


11.17 


2.75 


Om 20 yean 


03Z 


1J4 




259 


2.03 


1.89 


2.06 


7.98 


ZOl 


Ufiwt%ted Ni 


14315 


i«:^i 


84 


261 


631 


606 


544 


34 


502 


l>pcoliml«niiftilii 














|3rsii«y iffllgiiswnl fold 




















Nm 


0.15 


0.46 


336 


2.86 


0,47 


047 


0.48 




0.96 


Stindsd nsc catificite 


0,30 


0J3 




3.93 


\2\ 


t07 


1,82 




151 


l^obalNXMry ocrtifictte 


ai7 


035 


3Jt2 


2,06 


0.96 


0.69 


0.93 




1.15 


Taafxmy, (spoviskiml, or 














asMrgcncy oeittficite 


U. 1 


034 


2.00 


1.42 


0.65 


0J5 


L36 




138 


OOwr 


0.03 


an 


0,00 




0.07 


039 


0,00 




0,00 


^ tfVibiv ■■■ .It^ial t.i ^ iirt till 


1U51 


953 


61 


200 


445 


500 


436 


27 





' ( VffHpitW «»n y i^sedfic dtopm iftc ki<^ wiateal fieidi alm&f to the Somd^ ScM Tnaumy, 

^^■^ SttO^stl^ 8ii^B too ^^Dft8 SCiild^^D CSSiflOI^Oa 



Table AlO— Standard errors for table 30; Average salaries of vocatiooal pablk school 
tcacbm of grades 9 tbroogh 12, by educational bad^proand and teaching 
cxpertencc: 1987-89 



FdtrafTtwiatbackfflwmd and experience Siambidenxs UnweigittedNs 

Tottl 171 3^18 

Less than a bacfaeks-'s 479 330 

Back's 213 1,724 

Nb^BT^s 246 1332 

Eihicattcm qnckfi^^ 705 205 

Doctor^s a GrsL jBofesmmal 27 

Ktrndm- ctf yem^ of leachi]^ expm^ 

Less than 3 years 2S2 222 

3-9 yem 195 ^ 

10-20 years 247 1^ 

Over20years 365 855 

E(faK»d(m qiedaii^ d^rees or <»ttfkat^ are gemsraBy awanfed for one year's vfoA heyotd the master's level 
— Samj^ size loo small ftn rdi^t^ ^limaie. 

SOURCE: VS, De^xtnma of Educ^km, National Crater for EdiKration Statistics, 1987^ Sdiools and StaffM 
Survey. 
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Table A3l-Staadard errors for table 31: Nambor of postsecowtory tosttottow offertog 
voeatioiial edoaitlon by type of ImtftiitloB and by state: 



*Sl«ndaitl «»» ire not teponed for ihis Iri^ bec«^ 
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Table A32-Stoada^ mmtw table 32: Percentage «»r U^. popalatioo IS throagta 34 years 
JS?*^?^ !J2f**^ by type ©f provfaler* by selected cbaracterfeti^: 



AH criDii- 



Vocakmal, 
tiade; 

2-year orbusness Other Ns 

schooi Enqjtoya- pfDvkiE|3 On thcmsBnds) 



Total 


0.15 


ao5 


0.10 


0.07 


0.04 


0.08 


66.185 


Sex 
Male 
Fanale 


OJO 
0.22 


0.06 
0.07 


0.13 
0.15 


0.09 
0.10 


0.04 
0.05 


0.10 
0.11 


32.411 
33.771 


White, iKNi-l-Us|Mntc 
Black, mm-Hi^jmic 


0.17 
0.46 
0.50 


0.05 
0.13 
0.14 


0.12 
0.29 
0.30 


0.08 
0.24 
0.22 


0.04 
0.09 
0.07 


0.08 
0.22 
0.30 


48.880 
8,435 
6.582 


Age 
lo-iy 

25--34 years 


0.70 
0.32 
0.16 


0.28 
0.12 
0.04 


0,55 
0.22 
O.IO 


0.28 
0.15 
0.08 


0.00 
0.06 
0.04 


0.24 
0.14 
0.09 


6.039 
17.650 
42,495 


Regkm^ 

Midwest 

South 

West 


0.32 
0.32 
0.25 
0.34 


010 
0.09 
0.08 
0.11 


0.22 
0.21 
0.16 
0.24 


0.14 
0.15 
0.11 
0.15 


0.06 
0.07 
0.06 
0.06 


0.17 
0.15 
0.12 
0.17 


13.274 
15,998 
22,739 
14,174 


EdiK^atiooal adainn^m 
LessUmn 

high school gradimtion 
High sctocri graduatk^ 
Someodl^ 
Colkgfi gpadmkm 


028 
0.24 
0.35 
0.28 


0.05 
0.07 
0.13 
0.08 


0.08 
0.16 
0.27 
0.12 


0.16 
0.12 
0.12 
0.11 


0.05 
0.04 
0.06 
0.11 


0.20 
0.12 
0.13 
0.20 


9,144 
27,951 
17,103 
11.986 



2 — J ». . iiwuiiBuiumMiBiu^o persons wno wen 

IiKhrfes imjgrams ihat lead to an occv^onal wsociste's (kgree <mly. 

tachdes 4-year college w univefsiiy (oHm than telling lo an occupaikmal associate's degree), other school private 
btisincss or company, government agency, or other nonschool ptovSctT^ ^ 

The number of Asians and Nadve Americans mcluded in the survey was too small to be reported t parately 

Cieogra;*ic regions are defined in the glossaiy of this report. 
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ctaractcrfeties: October 1990^ 




fiiUtifne 



|i>lvirinMfattnMticil»iMB^ - 

part time l^eiq^toyed 



Not in 



Ns 

(in ihoussMis) 



1.33 



2.02 
1.74 



1.58 

3.25 
4.29 



2.08 
2.27 
1.82 



3.18 
2.59 
2.39 
2.72 



0.84 
0.49 
0.63 
0.60 



1.11 



1.62 
1J4 



1.37 
2.82 
3.30 



3.02 
2.01 
1.31 



2.62 
2.27 
2.05 
2.18 



0.46 
0.41 
0.59 
0.48 



Sex 

Inmate 

Race-edmicity^ 
Black, non-Hispaiiic 

Age 

18-19 years 
20-24 years 
25-34 years 

Nwibeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 

Educatkwal adiHnni^t 
Less than high 
school gradoatiOT 
High schod graduation 
Some coUege 
College grBditati(» 

I The base includes only ctvilUn, noninstitutienalked persons wi» to not in higli school 

3 ^^"^^^-TN^ive Americans included in the s«vey was too small to be reponed separately. 
^ Geographic regions are defined in the glossary of fliis report 

SOURCE; VS. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. CiBtent Population Survey. School Emollmeni 
Supplement: Octi*er 1990. 



0.59 



0.96 
0.75 



0.59 
2.11 
2.67 



1.69 
1.06 
0.80 



1.50 
1.11 
1.10 
1.15 



0.46 
0.24 
0.27 
0.25 



1.17 



1.55 
1.65 



130 
3.56 
3.90 



2.96 
2,01 
1.55 



2.84 
2.27 
2.00 
2.48 



0.86 
0.45 
0.52 
0.48 



3.839 



1,653 
2,161 



2,737 
531 
369 



731 
1,271 
1,870 



677 
1,008 
1,205 

921 



9,144 
27,951 
17,103 
11.986 
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Table A34--SUBdard errors for table 34: Percentage of VS. population 18 tbroagfa M 
years old enrolled in public 2-year colleges taking vocational courses by 
enroUraent status, by selected charwteri^ks: October 19991*' 



Eaxsllal WeighiDdNs 

Total FuntiiM PlHttime (mtosaiMb} 



Total 


0.10 


0.07 


007 


66 185 














U.13 


ULIO 


0.09 


32,413 




A 1 C 


U.IO 


A a a 

0.11 


33,771 


Raoe-^hntcity^ 










M^te, iKHi-Hiq»ik: 


0.11 


0.08 


om 


48,880 


Bla^ m}n-tfi^»nic 


0.31 


0.23 


0,17 


8,435 




0J2 


0.19 


0.23 


6,582 


Age 










18-19 years 


0.55 


0.49 


0.26 


6.039 


^24y^rs 


0.22 


0.16 


0.16 


17650 


25-34 years 


0.10 


0.05 


o!o8 


42,495 


Regkm^ 












0.21 


0.16 


0.14 


13,274 


Midwest 


0.21 


0.15 


0.14 


15,998 


South 


0.16 


0.12 


0.11 


22,739 


Wea 


024 


0.15 


0.19 


14,174 


EdiK^ationai aoaituDem 










Less thffii higii sclKXrf graduation 


0.08 


0.05 


0.06 


9,144 


High KriKxd gi»iutiion 


0.16 


0.11 


0.11 


27,951 


Scfnc college 


0.27 


0.19 


0.19 


17,103 


College gn^uatton 


0.12 


0.03 


0.11 


11,986 



Ttie base include only civilian, nonimtitiiiioQalized parsons who not ui high M^iool. 



^ Vocaiwjal courses in Has tabte refer lo aU vocational wo* at a puWic 2-ye« college, ischiding cotoses leading to an 
ocoi^tkmal associ^'s degree or oertifk;^ as vmU as mmaedit courses. 

^ Hie numba- of md N^ve Amerkras iikIuc^ in Iht survey was too small to be repcmed separuely. 
^ Oeogn^^ regions are defbed in t!» glmsay of this repmu 

SOURCE: U,S. Dcpartm«« of Commerce, Bureau of flje Census, Ciarent ftqwlation Si»vey, SdK>o] Enroibnou 
Suf^lement: Oc»^ 1990. 
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Table A35— Standard errors for table 35: Percental of 1989 higii school seniors enrolled 
in postsecondary edocation by 1984 by type of institntiOB, by selected 
characteristics* 











Public 




Private 


Un- 










vociBtoml- 


Pirivale 












2^we9r 


tecbmcal propnetsiy 


4-V&&' 


Ns 




1 02 




1 14 






0.32 


6,391 


Sex 
















ATsaw 


1.42 


1.20 


1.57 


0.56 


0.46 


0.34 


2,845 




1 30 


1 05 


1 34 


0.45 


0.70 




3,546 












0 51 


038 


3322 


vTlllf^^ lilJit*iitayiHii%<- 


1 19 




1 ^ 




Biac^, ncm^H^panic 


1.73 


1.31 


1,83 




Ofift 


0.64 


1,504 




2.45 


1.72 


2.98 


1 7R 


1 

i«j 1 


0.52 


1,167 


Asi&fi 


4.21 


3.15 


4.74 


n no 




0.57 


285 




6.98 


4.05 


6.17 


3,24 


1.91 


2.13 


100 
































1.883 




1.80 


1.21 


2.06 


1.1^ 


1 Od 


0.70 


SeoHKlqusrtile 


1.98 


1.40 


1.98 


1 00 


1 Oft 


0.58 


U25 




1.80 


1.40 


1.94 


0 5ft 


OR? 


0.59 


1,457 


Hichest duftftilc 


1.79 


1.66 


1.76 


0 'Vi 


0 59 


0.53 


1,615 


































th&n hiffh 














780 


orfinni ffradtialkvi 


2,99 


2.33 


2.92 


1.97 


1.95 


0.89 


Hi^ schod graduati(Mi 


1.90 


1.37 


2.01 


1.04 


1.07 


0.55 


1,559 




1.65 


1.22 


1.78 


0.69 


0.75 


0.60 


1,931 




1.56 


1.54 


1.60 


0.22 


0.58 


0.49 


2,072 


PiostseDondaiy 
















educttioo {dans 


















2.73 


2.23 


4.69 


3.26 


3.42 


1.32 


258 


Vocal2(mi-tedink::al 


1.84 


1.14 


2.85 


2.17 


1.76 


1.17 


750 


Le» than 4 years 


2.17 


1.56 


Z28 


0.66 


1.37 


0.87 


992 


Bachdor*sd^ree 


1.61 


1.41 


1.59 


0.16 


047 


0.43 


2,220 


Advanced d^^se 


1.72 


1.70 


1.63 


0.18 


0.44 


0.43 


2,052 



Data reported in the National Asse^nent of Vocati<maI Educati^'s Seccml Intoim Report (labk 1-2) dilTers slighily 
from the data presmtod in this table. 



SOURCE: VS. De]>artinent of Educaticm, Natimial Centea' for EdiK:atson Si^tics« High School and Beyond Senior 
Cohort Postsecondary Edm^ation Transcrij» Sn»ly and Year through Second Followup surveys. 
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Tible A36--Staiitlanl errors for teto M: Ftitciitafle of 1980 M sebool s^y^ ««>r<ui^ 
^tioMl course by ,ype of tostJtotloa, bfl^ed^aiSf S£ * 



PuMic 7.v^ 



Total 

Sex 
Male 

Race-ettek^ 
While, mn-ffiqanic 

Blade, Qon-Htspanic 

ifiipank 

Aaan 

Socioeooiiomk 
states 

Lowest quaitite 
Second qiortite 
TUfd ^pjflyiite 
Highest (poitiJe 

F&rm's hi£|»st 

ethK^^ion 
Less th^ high 
scbotM gimbatifm 

High scfaotd giaduatim 
Some coU^ 

College graduation 



None 

Vocalimial-iBchnical 
Less il^ 4 years 
Bachelor's degree 
Advanced 



Academk Vocatioiid Unw^^Ns Acatanc 



0.7 



12 
1.0 



0.9 
13 
2.3 
2.0 
22 



1.6 
1.6 
1.2 
U 




1.1 



1.5 
1.6 



1.3 
3.0 

3.0 
5.5 
9.7 



4.1 
2.0 
1.8 

2.2 



3,033 



U58 
1,675 



1,4«1 
624 
710 
153 
Si 



1.6 


11 


895 


1.7 


2.2 


676 


1.4 


1.8 


707 


1.4 


2.4 


607 



785 
1,043 
797 



4.0 


4.4 


161 


2.4 


2.4 


479 


1.4 


2.0 


m 


1.1 


2.3 


866 


1.4 


2.5 


680 



4.1 



6.2 
4.9 



5.1 
6.7 

13.1 



8.2 
8.9 

8.5 



11.0 
6.9 
7.2 



5.1 



193 



99 
94 



92 
54 
36 
0 
11 



88 
43 
35 
18 



42 
66 
59 
23 



24 
103 
19 
26 
11 



179 



CoDtinaed 




Sex 
Mate 
Femaie 



6.6 
4.4 



4.9 
6.4 
10.3 



6.6 
7.7 
7.0 
7.3 



9.2 
6.9 
6.9 
7.6 



12.2 
6.7 
6.0 
5.8 

10.3 



105 
226 



156 
101 
61 
8 
5 



129 
73 
65 
52 



63 
104 
95 
62 



30 
105 
75 
62 
48 



6.4 


5.2 


47 


2.6 


3.7 


98 


3.4 


3.7 


91 


0.1 


4.8 


39 
6 






5 
4 


7.1 


8.2 


42 






24 


4.5 


5.2 


43 


4.5 


6.8 


31 



Whi^ non-Hispanic 
Black, mm-H^nic 
Hispanic 
Asian 

Sock»coffixnic 

Secoml quartilc 

Hiifdqiwtite 
Highest quartile 

Parent's highest 

Less thai hi^ 
school grachiation 
High school graduation 
S<Mne college 
College gradu^ion 

Postsecondvy 
e<bictfioQp)^ 
None 

Vocational-technical 
Less than 4 years 
Bachelor's d^iree 

Advfflicedd^;ree 

— S»np]e siie too small for rdiri^ estimate. 

<:otiRrE- U S DHUHtment of Ediwttion. National Center for Education Statbtics. High School and Beyond Senior 
cSJJt'^^tiiiJS^lSn^^ Study ^ Base Year W Second Followup su^eys. 



9.9 
6.0 
4.2 



3.5 
5.3 
6.5 



17 
35 
50 
39 







2 


10.4 


1.5 


30 


0.3 


1.7 


35 


6.1 


8.5 


43 


0.0 


7.5 


30 
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Tftbb A17--SlKidard «Tar» fbr lato 37: IWatige high n^ool w^ori 



00 




^ct, soD-Hiipttiic 
Ns^iv Aiiififictti 



Lowest qank 



Le»tiMohi|h 

school ^^S^ttlSCB 

ScMeoc^fe 



Le«sffan4yeM 



0^ 
0.4 
1.7 
2.1 
4.1 



IJ 
IJ 
0.S 
0.7 



2,0 
1.0 
12 
0^ 



2J 
1.1 
L4 
OJ 
1^ 



li^ 
2.7 
3.6 
5.7 
7J 



2.7 
2.8 
2.6 
2.S 



4*4 

2.7 
2.2 
2^ 



5J 
3.4 
2.9 
2.4 

2.9 



0.8 
2.0 
25 
3.1 
1.9 



1.6 
1.4 
1.1 
1.6 



2J 
1.6 
1.0 
IJ 



3.4 
1.7 
1.7 
1.1 
U 



1.4 
3.0 
3.9 
3.4 



1.8 

2.0 
1.6 



2.2 
1.7 
1.5 
IJ 



3.6 
1.7 
2.0 
1.6 
1.6 



1.4 
IJ 
25 
6.3 
5.4 



2.0 
22 
22 
2.1 



2.4 
2 J 
1,8 
2.0 



3J 
2.0 
2J 

2.6 



1.4 

2.2 
26 
5.2 
52 



2.3 
2^ 
2.2 
2.6 



43 
2J 
1.9 
23 



4.8 
2.8 
2.4 
11 
23 



1.1 
1.7 
1.6 
18 
6.0 



1.7 
1.9 
IJ 
2*0 



2^ 
1.8 
IJ 
1.7 



4i) 
2J 
IJ 
1.7 
1.8 



0.7 
OJ 

2.7 
42 



0.9 
IJ 
U 
1.2 



12 
M 
1.1 
1.0 



3^ 
IJ 
IJ 

12 



02 
OJ 
0.2 
0.0 
O.0 



0.7 
0.^ 
02 
0.6 



1.4 
0.4 
0.1 
OJ 



0.1 
0.7 
0.1 
0.2 
0.8 



1.1 
1.4 
2J 
i2 
52 



1.9 
2.0 
1.6 
1.6 



3J 
1.9 
IJ 
IJ 



4.7 
2.8 
IJ 
IJ 
1.7 



1,481 
^4 
710 
153 
58 



895 
676 



396 
765 
1,043 
797 



161 
479 

866 
680 



o 
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TMb A»--^«ii^r4 wrurt far iMt Mi ftrtmA^ 1^ fdfik idieoi tmAm emficd ki voc^toiwl-teciii^ ti^toitef 19M atteiiii^ A leul 

BuAmm hbiMm Homo <te fckooe Ftaiectiw citais J^^^ Vam^asA 

Apkiduv &i«ce A4teibifiMm Hedib cBmaiic* fsocei^ iDdnik«ta iBmoBi tateokgies iwta&y Ito 



Told 



X6 



43 



3J 



3^ 



33 



4.1 



4.0 



13 



43 



193 



Sex 



43 

03 



52 
63 



3A 
6J 



0^ 

73 



3.7 
5.7 



34 

73 



6.0 
0.6 



0.0 
0.0 



0.7 
33 



63 

1.7 



99 
94 



WIdtB, 0oo4fiipisik 
Atiaa 

Katrve Astticaa 



33 
0.0 
0.0 



5.7 
43 
10.6 



42 

2.1 
17.8 



4.8 
43 

4.7 



4.4 
3.4 

13 



53 
4,7 
4.1 



S.4 
3.4 

4.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



2.0 
13 
1.4 



5.7 
4,6 
83 



92 
54 
36 
0 
11 



So doc cc ft o mi c 



Srfon4 ipMitflp 



5.9 
4.9 
5.4 



9.0 
0.9 
5.4 



Mooe 

LettilMD4)fe«n 
BwlKlor'i degree 



43 



6.8 
11.6 
8.9 



13.7 
10.0 
6.8 



53 



92 
63 
5.9 



13.4 
63 
53 



43 



42 
8.7 
8.7 



10.9 
7.1 
3.0 



43 



42 
7.9 
7.7 



113 
7.0 
43 



4.6 



3.7 
102 
8.1 



2S> 
93 
5X) 



5.0 



5.6 
6.1 
8.9 



43 
5.9 
63 



52 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 



0.1 

0.0 

7.0 



0.0 
0.1 
3.6 



23 



63 
5.1 
9.0 



9.0 
5.0 
12 



53 



88 
43 

35 
18 



42 
66 
59 
23 



24 
103 
19 
26 
II 



— Sampte too cm»D for reliate c uii u tlc . 
SOURCE U3.Dqwtt»mof BdiwiM,Nii4c^ 



A39--^udftrd erron for UM« 39t Perctsi^ge of IMO high 
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0^ 
OJO 
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0^ 
04) 
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4.1 



5.4 
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6.9 
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62 



9.7 
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62 
7J 
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2.6 
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3.4 
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43 
53 
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53 
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63 



2.0 



0.7 
2.7 



24 
3.7 
43 
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4.9 
3,6 



13 
4.0 
4.1 
3.0 



%2 
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52 
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32 
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63 
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5.0 
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Table A41 — Standard errors for table 41: Perceatage of 1972 and 1980 high school seniors 
earolled la pablk 2-jreflr iastitatfras within 4 years after higb achoci earning 
ao^enfe and vocatloBai credits* by selected characteristics 
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2.3 


891 


Second cpnrtite 


0.8 


1.0 


2338 


2.1 


2.4 


673 










1.8 


2.1 


703 




0.8 


1 6 


1 71% 


1.8 




/ 






























l^fNKc tKan Kiirh 
.Lfvo^ iilcUl lU|^i 














scfKX)] gm(luati(»i 


1.8 


2.0 


685 


3.5 


4.4 


394 


High school gi^hiation 


1.0 


1.3 


U79 


20 


2.4 


762 


ScMne college 


1.0 


1.5 


1,225 


1.7 


1.9 


1,002 




1.1 


2.0 


678 


1.6 


2.2 


821 


FH)stsec(»Kiary ecbK^tikHi 
















2.7 


2.6 


334 


4.7 


5.0 


158 


Voctfk)fial-^)mk:al 


1.6 


1.7 


792 


2.8 


2.6 


477 


Le^ thffl4years 


1.0 


1.4 


1,180 


1.8 


2.4 


694 


Bachelor's degree 


0.7 


1.2 


1,540 


1.6 


2.4 


861 


AdviDKed dE^iee 


0.9 


2.2 


540 


1.9 


2.7 


673 



The ^mcomnnic status data for 1972 s&oknt are grouped into three levels: *'Iow'* ccnresponds to the loH^t qtiartik, 
**)medium** eonesponds to the second and third quartifes c<»nbiiMl, aiKl lugh** c or reqw nd s to fite highest quartile. 



SOURCE: VS. De^atsi^i of EdtKiaikm, National Cemcr for Education StMistics, Natkmal Longitmlinal Study of 
1972 Postsea»«iary Educalimt Transmpt Study and Ba^ Year through Fourth Followup surveys, aiKl the High School md 
Beyond Seniw Cohort Pbstsccondary Edwidon Transcript Smdy and Base Yem through Second (t)Uowup surveys. 



Table A42— Standard errors for table 42: Average naiBber of academic and vocational 

o-edits earned by 1972 and 1989 bi^ scbod seniors enroHed in public 2-year 
institutions within 4 years after hlgb school, by selected characteristics 



1072 saiiors 1980 SfiflWfS 

Academic Voctfbnal Unwe^lited Academic Vocaticmal Unweighted 

Ns Ns 



Total 


0.4 


0.2 


4^ 


0.5 


0.4 


3.011 


Sex 












IJ51 




A K 






v.O 


0 6 


Femak 


0.S 


0.3 


2.128 


0.7 


0.5 


1.660 


White, ncm-Hispanfe 






3.542 


0.6 


0.5 


1.469 


0.4 


0.3 




1.1 


OJ 


490 


0.7 


0.6 


6^ 


ffispank 
• 


1.3 


0.7 


257 


1.4 


0.8 


706 


Asian 


3.3 


1.8 


81 


4.2 


1.4 


153 










% 7 


1 1 


56 


Sock)eamm)ic swiis^ 














Loweifi (pwtUc 


0.7 


0.5 


936 


1.0 


0.9 


891 


Second €ju0tilc 


0.5 


0.3 


2338 


1.1 


1.0 


673 








1.0 


0.8 


703 




0.7 


0.4 


1.223 


1.2 


0.6 


597 


P&iem*s highest 














echicfttkHi 














Less than high 
school giBctoation 










1.7 


394 


0.9 


0.5 


685 


2.1 


Hi^ scfaod giaduation 


0.5 


0.4 


1.579 


1.1 


0.8 


762 


Some(X>I^e 


0.6 


0.4 


1.225 


0.8 


0.7 


1.002 


Coltege gradu^iiMi 


1.0 


0.5 


678 


1.0 


0.5 


821 


PtistseccHK^ echicttiofi 
























1.7 


158 




0.8 


0.5 


334 


1.1 


VocatioDd-techiiic;^ 


0.5 


0.7 


792 


1.0 


1.3 


477 


Less than 4 years 


0.6 


0.4 


1.180 


1.0 


0.9 


694 


Bad)etor*$degite 


0.7 


0.3 


1.540 


1.1 


0.5 


861 


Advucedd^iee 


1.0 


0.4 


540 


1.3 


0.6 


673 



The socioecommk status data for 1972 semors groiq)ed into three leveb: ''low** ccm'espoiids to the lowest qiiartile, 
'*mediuni** ccHrespcnub to the secomi thffd quaniles omdmied, and *7iigh** co frespofu fe to tl^ hig)^ quartile* 



SOURCE: U J. Defufftment of EducMkm* Naii(ma! Center for Ech^atifm St^ti^ the National Lcmgitudinal Stmly of 
1972 Postsecofidary Edm^atton Transcr^ StiKty aid Base Year ftnnigh Fourth I^Howttp surveys, »td the High School ami 
Beyoi«i Soiior Cohort Postsecomktfy Educatkm Trs^crijn Stiuiy and Base Year through Second Folbwup surveys* 



ERIC 



186 r>^.^ 



Table A43--Stoiidarcl errors for taMe 43: Pcrctntagt of 1972 aad 1980 faiftli Bcbool seniors 
eoroBed to public l-year tostttotloiis ^in 4 years after Wgh^Jch^ by 
BoiBber of credits accBtnolated io vocatfoaal educaOoii, by selected 
caaracteristics 



0.0 



Ntunbef of aet^tR ht vn^^Tnal 
0.1- 5.1- 10.1- 15.1- 25.1- 
5.0 10.0 15.0 25.0 35.0 



35.1 Vnr 



1972 seniors 



Total 

Sex 
Mate 

Race-ethiifcity 
While, non-Hisinnic 
Black, iKm'Hi^mitc 

Asian 

Native Amerk^ 

SodoeconMnic smm* 
Lowest quartile 
Second qiUk 
ThkAqianik 
Highest qtiartile 



Total 

Sex 
Male 

Raoe-etlnk^ 
White, m»i-Hiq)ffliic 
Black, noD-Hispmic 

Asian 

N^ve Ameikan 

SocioccOTomic st^us 
Lowest quartilc 
Seccmd (piffftile 
Third qt^tife 
Highest quartile 



0.8 0.6 0.5 0.4 



1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


^ A 

2A 


22 


1.5 


0.9 


3.7 


2.8 


2.1 


1.4 


6.1 


4.5 


3.6 


2.8 


8.1 


5.1 


3.4 


4.4 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


1.6 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 








1989 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


1.2 


1.7 


1.6 


1.3 


1.0 


1.4 


1.4 


1.1 


1.0 


3.1 


2.0 


2.3 


1.0 


3.1 


2.5 


2.8 


2.1 


5.3 


3.3 


5.8 


3.0 


10.1 


6.3 


5.9 


2.6 


2.3 


2.2 


1.7 


:.? 


2.4 


2.3 


2.0 


1.2 


2.1 


2.3 


1.6 


1.4 


2.6 


2.1 


1.9 


1.7 



0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


4,560 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


2,425 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


2,128 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


3,542 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


490 


1.6 


1.3 


1.3 


257 


3.5 


1.8 


3.9 


81 


4.0 


2.7 


4.2 


49 


1.1 


0.8 


0.9 


936 


0.6 


OJ 


0.6 


2338 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


1^3 



0.8 0.6 



1.3 
l.I 



1.0 
1.6 
2.5 
3.3 
3.7 



1.9 
1.5 
1.5 
1.7 



1.0 
0.8 



0.7 
0.9 
1.0 
2.0 
1.7 



1.4 
1.4 

1.3 
1.0 



0.8 



1.2 
0.9 



0.9 
1.3 
1.8 
1.9 
4.2 



1.5 
2.1 
1.6 
1.1 



3,011 



1,351 
1,660 



1,469 
6^ 
706 
153 
56 



891 

673 
703 
597 
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A44-^^«iited errm for taMc 44: VmrtmiMft lf72 nd IMO Mgh ^tool mto^ air«ltol In poblte l-jw Istftitttait ^i^HUd 4 ytm 1^ t^ml ^trtitei at 
MM mdtt to voccUona) pt^^un ireas» ^ selected disraclnMkf 



^office 



1^ 



1972 Mi^ort 



00 
00 



Toud 
Sex 
FcttMe 

BtedL, fiOD-Hif|iti!k 
Nairn Aisotctt 



Lowed qov^ 
Secon d ^MftBc 



0.4 



0.4 
0.0 
OJ 
0.0 
0.8 



0.4 

03 

0.6 



0.7 



0.9 
1.1 



0.8 
2.1 
2.6 
4^ 

74) 



1.6 
0.9 

13 



0.4 



0.6 
OJ 



05 
0.7 
0.9 
0.0 
2.5 



0.7 
0^ 

0.8 



0.6 



0.6 
1.0 



0.7 
24) 
23 
3.7 
3.6 



1.1 
0.8 

1.1 



OS 



03 

IJO 



0.6 
1.4 
2.4 
13 
4.4 



1.1 
0.7 

1.0 

19^ st&tori 



0.4 



0.6 
0.6 



03 
1.2 
12 
3.6 
0^ 



0.9 
0.6 

0.8 



0.4 



0.8 
02 



05 
OM 
13 
4.1 
5.9 



0.8 
0.6 

0.7 



04 



0.6 
03 



0.4 
0.7 
13 
1.4 
1.4 



0.7 
03 

0.7 



0.1 



0^ 
0.1 



0.1 
0.6 
0.6 
0.0 
0.0 



0.3 
0.1 

0.2 



03 



0.8 

03 



03 
1! 
1.9 
4.0 
4.1 



1.1 
0.6 

0.9 



4360 



2,425 
2.128 



2338 
490 
257 
81 
49 



936 
2338 

ljt23 



Sex 
Male 

Lowea ^tuvtile 
Highest qu«rtik 



03 



0.9 
03 



0.6 
03 
1.7 
2.1 
3.6 



13 
1.4 
0.8 

0.7 



1.9 
1.9 



1.6 
2.8 
3.7 
5.2 

73 



2.8 
2.8 
23 
2.9 



0.7 



1.0 
0.9 



0.8 
1.0 
23 
23 
2.0 



13 
1.4 
1.1 
1.4 



0.8 



0.9 

1.2 



0.9 
13 
23 
3.4 
3.4 



13 

1.9 
1.6 
13 



1.1 



1.4 
13 



13 
13 
2.4 
62 
52 



1.9 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 



1.0 



1.7 
1.2 



13 
1.9 
2.4 
4.8 
43 



2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
23 



0.8 



1.6 
03 



1.0 
1.7 
14 
2.8 
63 



1,7 
1.7 
1.4 
1.9 



03 



0.9 
0.7 



0.7 
0.7 
0.9 
2.7 
43 



0.9 
13 
13 
S3 



03 



03 
02 



02 
03 
03 
0.0 
0.0 



0.7 
0.1 
03 
0.6 



0.9 



1.7 
0.6 



1.0 
13 
2.0 
33 
43 



1.7 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 



3,011 



1351 
1,660 



1,469 
£20 
70S 
153 
56 



891 

673 
703 
597 



2'.. 



The leooecioncHKk 



dita for 1972 $ean>n err pouped into Usve torcb: wr c^wndi to ihe Umm ^^lenik, '"nadhmr cmnpoddi to ^ teeond end th»d qumlk* corobinM), end liigfe'' to sj ^p ao dt u> the Mighcd 



SWRCE VS. Depanincni <tf Bi&icuiaa. N«MM] CbiUr for fdumitn SutiAkc, die Nuioml Lmgiudinil SnwJy of 1972 PomMKMsdMiyhdauiamTniitetioii^md Bm Vcw tfanxab Founb FM)«»ttp wvcyf.a«) Hub 
SdMol nd Bc3Wid Senm Ceten ftirtnomdMy Edueatkn ^ -r 7 



ERIC 



A4S— Aa^^ tmrf te* 45; Avwn^ 
ta slitt it te g wtilifai 4 fw$ allir 1^ 



i# crcdtta wiKd te pro^vm by |f73 «id IM0 1^ sdMd Mtfim ou^d fa 



Ay it' iiltiii 



tecfanokfiM indbtty Nt 



Told 
Set 

AllBl 



S ocio c co pomfc 
Second ipmile 



Sex 

mMt-Hfsptnic 
HUpttac 
Ntfive Aii!crk« 

Second <{tiatfle 
Thrrdi^Mnik: 



0.1 



O.S 
0.1 



0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.4 



0.1 
0.1 

0.1 



0.1 



0.1 
0.1 



0.1 
0.0 
0.1 
0.1 
OJ 



0.3 
02 
0.0 
0.0 



0.1 



0.1 
Q2 



0.1 
OJ 
0.4 
1^ 
13 



03 
02 

02 



02 



02 
03 



0.3 
0.4 
0.6 
0.6 
1.1 



0.4 
0.7 
0.4 
OJ 



00 



0.0 
0.1 



0.0 
0^ 
0.1 
0^ 
0.1 



OO 
0.0 

O.I 



00 



0.: 

0.3 



0.0 
0.1 
0.2 

0.1 
0.1 



0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 



0.1 



0.0 
OJ 



0.1 
0.1 
OJ 
0.1 
OJ 



OJ 

C.1 

OJ 



OJ 



0.1 
03 



OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
0.3 



OJ 
0.4 
0.4 
OJ 



tf72 mtoTi 



0^ 



0.0 
0.1 



0.0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.4 
OJ 



0.1 
0.0 

0.1 

IMO icnloTf 

0.1 



0.1 
0.1 



0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.4 
OJ 



0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
02 



0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



ox> 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.0 



0.1 
0.0 

0.0 



0.1 



OJ 
0.1 



0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
OJ 
OJ 



0.1 
03 
03 
0.1 



0.1 



0.1 
0.0 



0.1 
0.1 
03 
0.6 
0.4 



OJ 
0.1 

0.1 



OJ 



03 
0.0 



OJ 
0.4 
OJ 
0.4 
IJ 



03 
03 
0.4 
03 



OJO 



0.1 
0.0 



0.1 
0.1 
OJ 
0.0 
01 



0.1 
0.1 

0.1 



0.1 



0.1 
0.1 



0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
OJ 
OJ 



0.1 
0.1 
OJ 
0.0 



0.0 



CO 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 

0.0 



0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.1 



0.1 
0.1 



0.1 
0.1 
03 
0.8 
0.9 



OJ 
0.1 

0.1 



OJ 



0.4 

0.1 



OJ 
0.1 
0.4 
0.8 
0.9 



0.6 
03 
03 
02 



4^60 



2.425 
2,12S 



3^2 
490 
257 
81 
49 



936 
2338 

1J23 



3^11 



1351 
1,660 



1,469 
620 
70b 
153 
56 



891 
673 
703 
597 
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Table A46— Staadard tmrs tm tabte 46: Avcn^ number of credits eanwd in aoidemic 
subject areas by 1972 and 1980 higb school seniM^ cnnHted in public 2-year 
iiMtitntions within 4 years after h^h schoiri, by number irf* credits accnraolated 
in vocatiraal cdocat^ 



Voctfional 
aedits 






Letters 


Hrnnaiu 

m nim<a#» 


Cotn- 

nnm- Social 
ic^kms sc«K3K 


Art A 

4ml^ iK 


















1972 


seniors 










Total 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


A 1 

0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


4.560 


Voc^bn^ aedits 






















Nocmtits 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


A 1 
U.I 


A 1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


1,817 


u.l-3.(rc]caits 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


A 1 


A ^ 

0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


844 


5.1-10.0 aedits 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


A 1 
U.l 


A A 

0.4 


0 2 


0 1 


0 1 




10. 1-lS.O credits 


03 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


A O 


A ^ 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


303 


IS. 1-25.0 credits 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


361 


25. 1-35.0 credits 


0.2 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


04 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


291 


35.1 (vrntHC credits 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


359 












1980 


seniors 










Toisl 


01 


.02 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


3.011 


Vocational credits 






















No credits 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


882 


0.1-5.0 credits 


0.2 


0.5 


J.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


641 


5.1-10.0 credits 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


493 


10. 1-IS.O credits 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.2 


1.2 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


270 


15. 1-25.0 credits 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


1.2 


0.9 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


293 


25.1-35.0 credie 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


0.2 


1.3 


0.6 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


168 


35.1 or more credits 


0.3 


0.6 


0.4 


0.1 


1.2 


0.5 


0.2 


0.0 


0.6 


264 



SOURCE: U.S. D^Mrtmoit of Et^undm. Natioul Cotter for Educatkm St«istic«, National Longitwlins] Stwiy of 1972 
PMtseccaKlaiy Educukm lYanscrii^ Stwiy Base Year tlnnigh Fourth i^llowup stBveys, am) t}» High School and Beyond 
Seniof Cohmt }\»tsecom]aiy Edticatif») TiansciqA Study ami Base Year thnnigh Semml FoQowup surveys. 
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Table A47^taDdard errors for toWe 47: Perce«age ot 1980 schM stoiors mnmi 
itaS i J"^*^ transftrrtog to other {Nistsecoodary tasttotloMb, 

19«4 by type of institatioa, by Dotnber of vocattoaaland academkr credite 
accDiBuJated in poblic l-year institiitkms "caaeinKr credit 



AU 
insii- 
totkms 



Pl^tC 



Private 
4-yGar 



2-year 



Pld>lic 



Private 



less-th^- 
4-yBar 



Ns 



Total 


1.28 


1.02 


0.62 


0.62 


0.10 


0.25 


0.24 


2,777 


VocatkM^ aec&s 
0.M.0 credits 

.7.1— i^.u CIvOHS 

15.1 (M-moreoetSts 


2.27 
2.65 
2.60 
2.60 


1.80 
Z18 
2.10 
2.05 


1.46 
1.45 
1.09 
0.91 


0.77 
1.01 
1.34 
1.55 


0.08 
0.00 
0.41 
0.06 


0J9 
0.69 
0.61 
0.37 


0.41 
0.71 
0.41 
0.39 


800 
588 
707 
682 


0.0-5.0 credits 
5.1-15.0 audits 
15.1-35.0 crediis 
35.1 or more CTBdits 


1.62 
2.36 
2.57 
3.05 


0.57 
1.36 
2.11 
2.89 


1.00 
1.35 
1.20 
1.40 


0.93 
1.30 
1.38 
1.47 


0.00 
0.00 
0.14 
0.44 


0.52 
0.57 
0.49 
0.46 


0.62 
0.40 
0.49 
0.00 


716 
719 
697 
645 


Vocatkmd cicdits as 
pncoK of tMal credits 
0.0** 
0.! 1 0% 
25.1 jO.0% 
50.1% 

^ The "No CTBifitc'' amf '^noc. 


2.52 
2.98 
2.92 
1.68 


2.09 
Z75 
2.14 
1.07 


1.71 
1.50 
1.24 
0.75 


0.90 
1.25 
1.80 
1.06 


0.10 
0.51 


0.47 
0.68 
0.73 
0.34 


0.21 
0.49 

0.57 


665 
650 
581 
746 



iran«Tipts am «icl«d«d ftom the •X).0%" row woo n«i zm. total credits lecoided on their 

—The maasTssba was too small to be reported. 

MXJRCE; U.S. Department of Education. Ni^ional Center for Eduction Statistics. Hish School ^ c»«- 
Cohort Pbstsecondary Education Transcript Study and Base Year th^ SftZ^s^^ ^ 
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25 S 



SoMtefflk crtdlts K«iniitat«l to public Z year tasWtotioBsl 



I ^\ff ff market ptfft^'P***"^ > 



Qediis 



Total 



Vocatkml cuodits 

NocieditP 
ai-S.O credits 
S.1-15.0 credits 
15.1 (ff more credits 

0.0-5.0 credits 
5.1-15.0 credits 
15.1-35.0 credits 
35.1 wmOTecredite 

Vocmtonal outfits as 
pocoit (tf total credits 

0.0%^ 
0.1-25.0* 
25.1-50.0% 
50.1% 



full time 



1.36 



238 
2.92 
2.83 
2.84 



2.55 
2.79 
2.82 
2.69 



2.82 
2.76 
3.20 
2.48 



Enqiloyed 
pan lime 

1.12 



2.30 
2.69 
2.09 
2.27 



Unemployed 



0.52 



Not in 
labor foice 



1.18 



2.07 
2.30 
2.28 
2.76 



2.54 
2.66 
2.72 



0.74 
1.36 
1.14 

0.90 



0.80 
1.19 
0.83 
1.39 



0.77 
1.45 
1.08 
0.86 



2.33 
2.52 
235 
235 



231 
2.27 
2.46 
2.76 



2.55 
2.53 
2.60 
2.17 



Un- 
wdgttted 
Ns 



2^57 



754 
562 
683 
658 



674 
680 
674 
629 



629 
629 
555 
719 



5 ^t^'l^'^^^w. who >«d «n, ^ - 

u an Miiipt s are excluded from the "0^** row. 

SOURCE: U S Department of EdiKation, Nalional Center for Education Sialisiics. High School and Beyond Senior 
S^tli^S^^SSin Tnp^cnpt Study and Base Ye^ through Second Followup s«veys. 
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Table A49 — Standard errors for table 49: Average boorly wages earned by 1980 high school 
seniors 6 months after last earoUment by 1984 in a public 2-year insitutfon by 
cmptoyment status, hy aamber of vocattoaal and aoutemic credits accaaulated 
in public 2-year institutiimsl 



Credits 





FUU time 


Unweij^^Ns 


PbxI tiiTO 


Unw^lriedNs 


Total 


0.100 


1^1 


0.214 


585 


Vocttnial credits 












0.175 


330 


0.480 


166 


A 1 C n niwi lis I II 


0.210 


253 


0.372 


127 




0*197 


309 


0.495 


152 


ISA or more credits 


0.178 


339 


0.414 


140 












aO-S.O credits 


0.160 


377 


0.505 


109 


S.l-lS.O credits 


0.137 


342 


0.519 


137 


lS.l-3S.0cre(fits 


0.223 


312 


0.500 


150 


35.1 or more credits 


0311 


200 


0.305 


189 


Voook^ ci«lits as 










peicoiK^bMal credits 










0.0%3 


0.213 


261 


0.520 


153 


0.1-25-0% 


0.244 


215 


0.287 


175 


25.1-50.0% 


0.243 


259 


0.497 


134 


50.1% 


0.135 


427 


0.525 


110 



MUM nuuiiMf^ii i» utTiuKv w UK? iistt uttu? JOT wiucH a iwwni nao a irmecrtpi ai a }nioiK z-year instiniticm ifurvig the 
period C<msequenUy« the leiAc ii^Iud^ bc^ students ise out of school ami sm^ ^iKknis who may sliil 

be enroQ^ si a piddic 2-year institutk^ 6 immths aiier t}» eml of 1984 or who may have transfened to a diflerent 
postsecovulary institution. 

2 ••Employed full tkne** is tkfmed as 35 or mwe hotirs per week, while "empU^d part time" is less than 35 hours per 
week* 

3 The **No credits*' and rows ve iK>t the sante becaise ^udents who h^ zmo trtal credits lecmt^ on ihdr 
transcrij^ are excluded from the "0.0%** row. 

SOURCE: VS. Department of EdiKaikm, National Cent» ft>r Edwratkm Sl^stk:s. High School and Beyond Se^or 
Cohort PbstsecoiKlary EAication Transcript StiKly and Base Year thrcnigh SecomI Folfowi-- surveys. 
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Table A59— Staodard errors Unr taUc 50: Fercentage of 1988 high school seiifaMrs carolled 
in pi^Uc 2-ycar InstitDtiims who craiplettd a certificate or degree by 1984 by 
type of degree, by ninnber of vocatiimal and Mademk credits accomolated in 
pabUc 2-year testitottom 





Total 


Cotiflcaie 


ASSOCtSKK S 




Ns 


Total 


1.21 


n KA 
u.>» 


1 M 




1 777 
















1.75 


0.63 


1.13 


1.36 


800 


(X 1-5.0 CftuitS 


Z.W 




1.33 


1 70 


Sits 


SJ-lS.Ociedi& 








1 14 


f V / 


1 5. 1 lime credits 


Tl 

2.72 


1.33 


7 

2. Do 


1 77 


A17 


AcSaBBliCCiCWB 












0.0-5.0 ciedits 


1.52 


0.98 


0.76 


1.03 


716 




1 83 


1.16 


1.23 


1.04 


719 


lS.l-3S.0credft 


2.68 


131 


2.31 


1.36 


697 


3S.1 ox mosc credits 


3.02 


0.53 


2.96 


1.68 


645 


VocatB)nalcie(&sa8 












0.0%* 












2.07 


0.74 


1.34 


1.58 


665 


0.1-25.0% 


2.77 


0.73 


2.47 


1.57 


650 


25.1-50.0% 


2.91 


1.24 


250 


1.29 


581 


50.1% 


2.44 


1.31 


2.15 


0.76 


746 



The "No oediQ** nd tows sre notify same becftuse stmtoKs who had zero total ciedks reccmted on their 

ti aiiscri pts &e excluded from the D.Oft"" row* 

SOURCE: VS. Dq^aitmem of Educaticm, National CoUer ft? Educadm Statbtics« High &:hool aiKl Beyond Senior 
Cohoit PosiseooiKiary EdtM:ack)n Trmiscftpl Study and Year through S&mni Followup surveys. 
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TAle ASl^SUndartS tw UM« SI: Fera^age Ua4hm'4-yt» d^recs mA miHUailM «w«nlcd bj piMIc pottsmmdary iNtltiHteifl by 1^ of tertftotfao asd type 

^ aiwdt by vocattotial pr«||r«m: I988"4lf* 



2B: 2V,3 



ERIC 



TbI^ A52-<SUiidvd OTOfs tar tabic S2i FuTtntefc te»-lhM-4.yw d<sras md mtmcalci vranM ^ |priv«ie poai^teMmfy k^^tatf by ljp« flf fanmutfop 
^ avirdt by vee«Ura«l profmn: 19S^-t9^ 

'StDiiBxi mn m not ft|»QfiMl &f ^ ttto becrae tbr ample b the wMe vnirent of tnrtitiflimt 



2f: ; 



TaMe A55— Staadard errors for table 53: ftrteati^ of 19M higli school senkirs eoroUeii 
Id poblic 2-year pestsecondary iostitatioBs by 1984 earning at least one credit 
in academic, vocational, and pereonal skills edncatl<»i, bj selected 
cbaractertetks 









Ftersmal skins X 




Total 


0.96 


1.24 


1.40 


3^11 


SodoeomcNim: sittiifi 
Scctmiqmtik 


103 
109 
1.84 
1.82 


131 
2.43 
115 
157 


169 
182 
161 
190 


891 
673 
703 
597 


Lowesiqimtii^ 
Second cpanite 

Hi^iestqumile 


143 
1.99 
1.79 
1.75 


2.59 
132 
147 
169 


191 
2.64 
170 
2.85 


699 
706 
674 
545 


Hra» bngii^ badkgrpund^ 
English 

Other than English 


106 
6.22 


3.31 
4.42 


4.06 
5.06 


287 
146 


Hmdic^smis^ 
In prognun 
Ccm^^t himficap 
Inron^^mi banc&ap 
Not hsHfic^sped 


3.56 
5.97 
160 
1.09 


6.07 
7.30 
3.05 
137 


5.97 
8.15 
3.27 
1.61 


142 
81 
492 
2^3 



m hm&Gsp mim categories are mutually exclusive. In program" inchic s students who reported pantcipatins in a 
h«nd«q> program or receiving haiKfeap benefits, •^oosisttmt" includes MjKJms wbo did not report participating in a 
■^Z^ ^ rqjorted having a handicsp in both the base year ami foOowup swveys, whik "inconsisienf 

mcludes students who did not report p^ipating in a baralic^ program but who reported having a harK&ap in either the 
base year or foUowiqi surveys but not both. "I^ot handfcapped" stud«jis did not report particfesting in a handicap 
program aid nevo- rqxmed havsig a b^udicap. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depaibiient of Educatkm. National Cent^ for EAicatkMi Statistics. High School aitd Beyond Senkw 
Cohwt Postsectmdaiy Education Transctfipt Study and Base Year through Second Foltewiqj siHveys. 
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Ti^ A54— Stasitenl mm Psr tAh 54: FertcnUit of 1996 fdufi tdml woAm cu^M in i^ilk l^fw pmUctrnd^ ksMMkom bf 19§4 msfam ^ lf«^ cm mtfll tn 



Sflciopcflnwftic ttins 
Lowed q^svtik 





f 


& diiliiLutjoB 




l^[oi09 












1^ 




135 


0.65 


0.80 


MO 


ixa 


0^ 


033 


0J9 


0J9 


3 oil 


1^ 


2.76 


1.49 


1,78 


1.88 


2.1S 


1^ 


0.88 


0.72 


1.7S 


891 


S.45 


2,75 


1.41 


1.95 


2.13 


1.96 


1.67 


126 


0.12 


\M 




OM 


2J1 


1.06 


137 


2.03 


24»1 


1.43 


1.19 


0.16 


138 


703 


0,70 


2^ 


1.43 


1.47 


1.^ 


2JS 


1.91 


132 


0.60 


138 


S97 


1^ 


2^1 


1^ 


1.42 


2.05 


2.18 


1.40 


0.96 


0.61 


236 


«9 


121 


2.77 




1,70 


1.97 


1.90 


137 


139 


035 


1.99 


106 


OM 


2M 


IJO 


1.79 


2.U 


2.14 


1.84 


1.25 


0.06 


1.67 


474 


135 


3J00 


1.62 


1.98 


2^ 


240 


2.13 


0.94 


0.49 


1.78 


545 


0.11 


4.94 


137 


1.96 


4.47 


S39 


3.71 


1.77 


0.47 


3.96 


287 




6.41 


628 


4.77 


4.80 


6wS2 


2.95 




031 


647 


146 


2^ 


6J6 


2^ 


2M 


537 


SJl 


332 


239 


0^ 


4.52 


142 


5J4 


7.47 




4.71 


6.74 


4J6 


4.93 


3.41 


038 


4.'iO 


81 


l.€0 


3^ 




1J28 


1.96 


2.44 


2.16 


1.49 


ai7 


1.78 


492 


0J3 


149 


0.76 


0.94 


131 


1.20 


0.92 


0*62 


0^ 


li>l 





pKnis^NOix^ in a te^c^ pro^ ta wte reported fawi^ I ta^ 



ASS— Sludird man for SSs Awift am^^r of crt4lli 



cncd ▼o ratlqirt pro^ni tfw ^ 19^ fdtMl uakan mrMtd Id pid^ 2«yw posUteoodMry 



ITrjim 



tctjnctuf ict 



1M 



Ns 



Told 

SocMWCon o m k 



0i)6 



Mj^ llBlllftll-- ■ 



0.01 
O.QS 



0.14 
0^ 

a 16 

006 



021 



0.86 



0.50 
105 
OM 
025 



0.04 



o:t6 


0J7 


0.07 


0.18 




O.Il 


0.03 


0J7 


0.06 


0.04 


0J3 


0.07 



0.23 
03S 



0.0S 
0J5 
0.10 
OXiS 



0.16 



0.35 
0J5 
0J7 
024 



0,07 



0.13 
0.14 
0.12 
0J6 



0.12 


0.16 


0.06 


0.01 


0.19 


3»0I1 


0.11 


030 


OM 


Oi>l 


0.61 


891 


OJl 


0.28 


0.08 


OJOO 


0.47 


673 


032 


0.4! 


0^1 


om 


028 


703 


0.13 


030 


0.05 


om 


0J4 


597 



a 19 


0.49 


OJl 


0.11 


0.14 


0.09 


0.14 


048 


O.ID 


033 


O.IS 


O.Sl 


0.14 


0.45 


OM 


038 


0.14 


037 


QSfJ 


0.48 


0.09 


OM 


0.14 


032 



0.15 
0.71 



0.16 
0.48 
0.11 

020 



022 
031 



037 
037 
0.07 
0.08 



0^ 
031 



0.20 
0.28 

ai2 

0.15 



OM 
029 
0.46 
0.43 



0.49 
0^ 



031 
0.40 
038 
0.18 



0.14 
0.08 
021 
0.12 



0.14 
0.<» 



0.15 
a 10 
021 
0.07 



OM 
0.01 
OJOO 
0.03 



0.09 
Oi>4 



OOO 
0.01 
0.03 
0.01 



OJl 
035 
024 
0^ 



0.74 
0.78 



122 
134 
035 
0.^ 



699 
706 
674 
545 



287 
146 



142 
81 
492 
2J93 



< Home kQi^aiio bfK^fiMad fri^ fiD id^ 



2R: 
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Table A56— StaDdard errors for table 56: Deraf^apfak characteristics of faculty in poblic 
l-yw postsecondary ioslitathHis by teacMng assfgameat: FaU IfSI^ 



AH faculty Vocattonal Nawocs^xai'^ 



ERIC 



Sex 

Male 1.9! 2.3! 2.69 

Fraoate 1.9! 2.3! 2.69 

UnweigtaedNs 1^ SS3 713 

Wliite, iiOii-Hisi»nic 1.43 1.88 1.71 

Black, ram-Hispanic 0.68 0.78 0.87 

0.92 1.27 1.04 



Am 0.35 0.48 0.47 

is^ve American 0.20 0.41 0.14 

Unweigli^Ns 1^ 333 713 

Age 

Under 30 years 0.67 1.28 0.63 

30 to 39 years 2.12 2.38 2.39 

40 to 49 years 1.68 3.15 2.11 

50yearsorover 1.70 2.08 2.54 

Unweiglned Ms 1.264 553 71! 

for-credit cmirses dwtng tl» fall of 1987. ITie Sisvey exch^ted faulty from noiMlegKe-graniing insiiiutkms. 
^ Faculty wete classified as eiita vocational or mmvocational tased on ihe'a {vijtcipal teachinf field. 

SOURCE: VS. Dq^nmoit of EdiK^km. Naticmal Center fta Editcatkm Statistics. 1988 National Swvey of 
Postsecondary Faculty. 
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Tsbte A57— Standard errm^s tar tabte 57: Ex|»«ieMf md edyca^i^ bi^kgnwiid ni fKuHy 
fai pabilc 2-year postsecondary institutioDS by teaching M^nment: Fail 1987 



Eiq^enence acid ec^csctirad badcgioiaid 


Afl Realty 






silgTOSl CQjiCgC Ocyw 

LjCSS nan d oxwK^ $ 








l./i 




\/n 




1 fit 






IVQm^ S 






7 RO 




2.10 


1 29 


2.71 








707 










Maiwu^ucs mKi sconces 






7 71 


Sociid so^w^ 


V. rll 


A fix 




l>Cw393i9 miRlallllSwt alio gUiiUiittnivqilWlS 






7 87 








1 11 
1. 13 




1 42 








1 d^ 




1 07 

1.7 / 






0.43 
























^•33 


3*M 


%Ju Wsvlm uoClviKH ICflureu 


fi on 


1.16 


1 A< 
l.UD 




U / 








lit 

3,11 


3.75 


3.74 


L/nw&ignicc INS 




CCS 

333 


713 














l«3o 


7 Ail 

3.U4 




1 01 


1 41 


000 




1 41 
1 1 


1 78 


1 16 




2 S2 


^8 


7 06 

*.7V 




0 88 


1 1\ 


0 70 

v. / 7 




0 97 


1 95 


0 91 

V.7 J 




2 18 

<a»* a o 


1 13 


1 14 


Unwcishtfid Ns 


a ^A^W 


551 


711 

/ a >^ 










teach al DO^sxtMidarv fevci^ 








25 vears oi' itfid^ 


1 57 


2 48 


7 on 


26-?5 vears 


1 65 




1 SI 

l.J J 


36-^5 vears 


1 2^ 




I S7 




1 '^8 


1 7Q 


Over 55 vcars 


0 89 


090 


1 22 


Unweighted Ns 


1.114 


469 


645 


Number df years <tf postsecmdary 








teadiing exp^nce^ 








L^U^3years 


1.72 


1.73 


3.03 




2.04 


3.87 


3.00 


10-20 years 


2.20 


2.69 


2.86 


Over20yeais 


2.36 


2.34 


2.69 


Unwe^hted Ns 


M14 


469 


645 



^ Occupaiionally sp^ific degrees isKlude all vocational fklds of sUviy listed m the taxonomy for lesj than^-year 
postsecondary instiiutions. 

2 **Age Bl which f^nilty first began u> te^*h ^ t}^ pc^tsecondary leveP ami *'Nujnber of years of i»>stsec(»niao^ tesrhing 
experieme'' reflect mly those years in which te^diing was part of the f^julty member's primary job lespoitstbiltty. 
SOURCE: VS. Depaitmmt of Educatktiu Natkmal Centa for Edw:aiion Staiistica, |988 Naticmal Siwey of 
Postsecomlary Faulty, 



Table A58— Stamtord errors for table 58: ExperieDce and educational backgreond of facoity 
ki pablk 2'year postsccoBdary insHtotions by vocattoaal program area; FsM 1*^ 

Vncaiinngi mpwtun area 

Expoienceaod Non- ft^iess <tala sciefloe Ttede 

e(faicas»alb^«nwiid voctfknal Aoffice Health procesang tedmdqgics Aincfaistty 



Hi^ie^cdl^ degree 
tlffln a bsdi^or's 


1 4fl 




A 17 


ft OR 


Id IK 


4 % 


mcMiof s 


1^ 


5.41 


4.33 




8 fin 


7 17 








7.97 


8 61 


8^ 


4.31 


Dodor's or firtt pit^i^^niAl 


2,71 


O Ifl 


7 f\A 




7 51 


7 41 




ajZ 


ICO 

132 


IZZ 


AO 


50 


fid 


M^or of aiMqr ^i^iest oegTO) 




n OA 
U.UU 




A 10 


d 7d 


V.VU 


Matlmratics and sd^ces 




Soc^ sciefices 






1 71% 


1 


0 no 

U»\AI 


0 ^ 


iJCuBw9% mBnaniii^ ami 












u.uu 


oomfmtn^atkms 






n fin 


u.uu 


u.uu 




1*13 


U»UU 


A AA 

u.uu 


u.uu 


1 1A 

I.JO 


u.uu 




2»JO 


1 K 


1 71 




fk 17 


5 78 




1.97 


3.36 


3.26 


O Ac 

8.05 


T OC 

7.25 


3.1V 




0.25 


0.89 


0.00 


3.74 


A AA 

0.00 


A AA 
0.00 


UnweigNed Ns 


702 


152 


122 


49 


59 


84 


T^utfe status 
















3.26 


3.54 


AQ 


5.73 


o. /o 




On t^Hire tiacd^AKH toured 




1 Af 
i.Ul 


1 07 
3.x3 


7 ^ 


% lA 


1 7JI 
J.XO 




l.rO 


€ A>1 

5.y4 


3.o3 




O.o/ 


1 AO 

i.oy 




5J^ 


< oo 


< AO 


O AO 


0 A1 

y*oj 


05 


unweigiiira NS 


/13 




17A 


CI 


UJ 


lUU 


Acad^i^iaidc 














Prufessof 






0 07 


7 iVi 


1^ 71 


7 66 


Associate psofessw 






7 iU) 


7 47 


4 5ft 


7 11 

X. A J 


A JBiJl AJ»-#Jl.»fc#' tfn^W^ V^^M A^^^ 

ASSl^aiU piOf CSSOT 




1 70 


70 


1 57 

J.J f 


5 19 


1 28 

j«^<i 








7 67 


9 01 


10 24 


5 79 




0 70 


1 7fl 


n 71 


7 87 


1 49 


091 




0.93 


0.78 


0.52 


3.59 


13.92 


0.00 






7 M 




S 61 

J.v* 


5 06 


2 83 




/ u 




176 


51 


63 


100 


f\gC 81 WiUdl lUM wgwl IQ 














teach at po^sfroiKteTy tevd^ 














2^ vems fir inv^^ 


2.00 


2.63 


4.16 


2.90 


7.68 


3.95 


26*35 years 


1.53 


6.00 


5.92 


12.45 


7.53 


7.27 


36^5 years 


1.52 


4.38 


4.30 


8.73 


7.37 


5.75 


46-55 years 


1.29 


3.64 


2.38 


7.27 


4.11 


3.79 


Over 55 yeas 


1.22 


2.37 


1.22 


1.35 


0.00 


3.30 


Unwesgteed Ns 


645 


126 


111 


42 


50 


88 


Niunto of ye^ (tf po^secOTdary 














teaching expQ^rae^ 










6.68 


4.47 


Less ymn 3 yea^ 


3.03 


3.61 


5.05 


6.27 


3^9 years 


3.00 


9.79 


5.89 


8.45 


7.19 


7.22 


10-20 years 


2.86 


6.48 


4.77 


9.79 


9.86 


5.77 


Ovi^20yeirs 


2.69 


4.82 


3.16 


4.53 


10.58 


4.44 


Unweighted Ns 


645 


126 


111 


42 


50 


88 



'^jDcupttkxially ^ediic dc^im indo^ mil vocaikmil ftet^ of 11^ m the uxof^svny for !e5s-ihin'4-yeir postsecmdaiy 

^ **Age at wfakh faculry fim b^m tr te^ Ai ilse po^teoonikfy level** and "Number dL ytm of |M>stmondaiy telling ^penenoe" 
f^led only yms m wydi leK^sng was part tbe faculty metis's prmary job responsibi^y. 



SOURCE: U.S. D^itment of Edoottkm, NMional Center for Education SUdstks« 198S National &ifvey of Posiseccmlafy Faculty. 
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Lessthmiafaadiekn-'s 
Unw^gbtedNs 

Unweighted Ns 



Dock's or first ^x^essk»^ 
Unweigiited Ns 

field (tf study (highest degree) 
MatheoaiKSfflid sciences 

Unwe^htedNs 
Soci^ sdesces 

UnwetgbtedNs 
Lettras, htsnanities, ml craimunimions 

Unwe^todNs 

Unwei^tedNs 
F dn c afaa 

Unweighted Ns 
Occupationally specific' 

Uhweigfa^Ns 
Other 

Unweighted Ns 

Temffc^^ 
TeQUTBd 

Unweighted Ns 
On tcniHc track/not tenured 

Unweighted Ns 
NMonteniffe tr^k 

Unweighted Ns 

Unweigl^Ns 

AcaifenBcrank 
Pntfessor 

Unweighted Ns 
Associate pnrfessor 

Unwei^ted Ns 



Unwe^hted Ns 
InstriKtor 

Unweighted Ns 
Lectura' 

Unweighted Ns 
Other 

Unweighted Ns 
Notappl^^e 
Unwe^hted Ns 



29 
U32^ 
107 
612.5 
558 
1.025.4 
166 

696,6 
113 
1,140.1 
63 
1365.2 
95 
1,128.2 
50 
817.9 
232 
8763 
293 



670.2 
524 
657.3 
89 

29 
966.0 
244 

1326.2 
154 
1.0793 
96 
750.2 
114 
9083 
273 



8 

1,012.4 
232 



26 
13673 
85 
561.0 
209 

32 



1 

645.3 
102 

948.2 
227 



643.4 
195 
974.6 
40 

17 

U333 
123 

1349.4 
51 

1.8343 
38 
934.0 
60 
958.4 
145 



2 

1.617.9 



22 
727.7 
349 
1,018.9 
134 

912.7 
104 
1.150.6 
54 

1.4073 
94 

1.144.7 
49 

1,123.2 
130 

1,422.7 
66 



762.2 
329 

853.1 
49 

12 
858.3 
121 

1,485.6 
103 
1,457.8 

58 
1,405.5 

54 

1,214.4 
128 



6 

830.0 
157 
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274 



Age alwhkiifira began to 
teach wpcBtsecoftdarylevel^ 

2SyearBW meter 

Uflw^gtitedNs 
26-35 years 

Unweigh^Ns 
36-45 years 

Uoweigli^Ns 
46-55 years 

UnwoghiedNs 
Over 55 years 

Unw^gfa^Ns 

Nianbo- erf yeas of postsea)mJary 
teaching expCTiaice^ 
Less than 3 years 
Unweighsed Ns 
3-9 years 

Unweighted Ns 
10-:^ years 

Unwei^nedNs 
Over 20 years 
Unwei^ht^Ns 



888J 
152 
637J 
451 
842.3 
182 
1,040.4 
45 



1,408.9 

40 
595.2 

192 
579.7 

329 
763.0 

275 



1,126^ 
48 
826.3 
174 
1,086.4 
96 
1,122.1 
30 



23 
658.8 
107 
494.1 
135 
975.5 
88 



1,038.2 
104 
745.3 
277 
774.7 
86 

IS 



17 

760.1 
85 
987.5 

194 
886.7 

187 



— Soimle size too small fw xeiiMe wtimaie. t , .u a 

1 Oca^onany degim mctade all vocational fields of study listed in the taxonomy for fcss-than-4-year 

^^"^^h^^T^ began lo teach at the postsecondary level" and "Numterof ye«s of P^^''^;^^^'^* 
ex,^" rSmSity those^ in which teaching was part of the faculty member's F«mary pb ti»pons,b,l,ty. 

SOURCE: U.S. De|»rtment of Education. National Center for EA^ation Statisiics. 1988 National Survey of 
Postsecondsy Faculty. 
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Table A60 — Standard errors for table 60: Average salaries of part-time faculty in public 2- 
ywT po^senmdary li^tutl«is by tMehlBg ass^meat, hy «|^rfirace aad 
eda^mnl backgrraad: 1^ 



Expei^ix^^ediicational background All faculty Vocatk»Ed Naawcs^xaA 



1 vIbI 






443,1 




380 


178 


202 


Ifi^^ cdkge d^iee 








Less Am a bacli^k»'*s 


757.4 


635.4 


- — 




38 


33 


5 




545.0 


674.3 


768.6 


Ma^er*s 


101 


70 


31 


584.9 


626.6 


619J 


UnweigfaiedNs 


182 


57 


125 


Doctor^s w first profes^CM^ 


1,(^.3 


— 


1365.2 


UnweigmedNs 


42 


9 


33 


^ of sttKly O^ighe^ <fegiw) 










1,691.7 






Unweighted Ns 


31 


3 


28 


Social sc^^es 








UnweigluedNs 


16 


6 


10 


Letters, bun^ties* and ammunicttions 


1,011.5 


— 


977.6 


Unwei^itedNs 


40 


2 


38 


/\n A ws^gn 






— " 


Unweigntea Ns 


21 


2 


19 




/W.4 




708.8 


unwe^iiea Ms 


84 


21 


63 


OccupatksiiaUy ^lecific^ 


2863 


M3.1 


SIOJ 


Unwetgmed Ns 


166 


132 


34 










Unwetffhted Ns 


2 




A 

V 


TCTuestttus 








Tmired 


— 


— 


— 


Unwei^ted Ns 


12 


4 


8 


(ki tenwe track/noi teniued 


- — 


— 


— 


Un^^^igmea Ns 


7 


3 


4 


cm tmure t])ii;K 


1,057.6 


224.5 


1,867.9 


Unweighted Ns 


72 


33 


39 


Not ai^icabie 


323.3 


414.9 


351.0 


Unweighted Ns 


289 


138 


151 










Profess 








Unweighted Ns 


15 


6 


9 


Associate ffftic^or 








Unn^ighted Ns 


6 


4 


2 


Assistant {m^essm* 








Unweighted Ns 


8 


3 


5 


InstnictiH' 


415.5 


457.9 


482.0 


Unweighted Ns 


267 


131 


136 


Lecturer 








Unweighted Ns 


22 


12 


10 


Other 








Unweighted Ns 


10 


4 


6 


Not ^7plk:aMe 


1,271.1 




1,639.6 


Unweighted Ns 


52 


18 


34 
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Table A60- SUBilard errors for table 69: Average salaries of part-time faculty In pabHc 2- 
year postsecendary iastitutlons by teaching assignment, by experience and 
edacationai background; 1987— C<»> tinned 

Experience ami adacaitoalba^grouiri AMfataAy Vocational h^ymaiotaA 

Age m whk^ fwA b^Bi tt> 
teach at poSsecondary levei^ 
2S years or tHMter 

UnweiglaedNs 33 lb 

26-35 yX^ ^'^^ 

Unweighted Ns 
36-45 yeas 
Unsighted Ns 



924.9 — - 

17 

571 J 449.7 804.6 

125 47 78 

969.4 915.7 1.063.4 

78 35 43 



46-55 years 721-9 

Unweighitt*"'- 
Over 55 years 



30 11 19 



UnweigliKdNs 12 



Nianber of yess of po^secondary 

Less lhan 3 years 
Unwei^tted Ns 



455.8 878.2 370.5 

76 31 45 



3-9 years 456.7 7104 505^ 

UnweiglaedNs 109 53 56 

10-20 years 1.179.7 — 1.49V.6 

UnweigJsedNs ^ _ 

Ov»20y^ — — 

Unweighted Ns ^ 28 12 lb 

— Satnf&s sixt um small for stIiaUe esdro^. 

1 Occi^ntkJoiny qjeciflc degree iiwliHte all vocalkHial fselds of study listed in «lw taxoi»iijy fw l^-thfflJ-4-year 
ymsecoadary instibitions. 

2 "Age at which faculty firet began to teach at the postsecondary teve!** and "Number of years of postsecondaiy teaching 
experience" reOect only those years in which leaching wa3 pan of the f^ty in«nber's pimoy job leqionsibiHty. 

SOURCE: U.S. DejwrimaU of Ed«caii<m, N^onal Center for E<hjcatk>n Statistics, 1988 N^ional Survey of 
Postsectntdary Facility. 
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Appendix B— Data Sources and Technical Notes 
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for assessing significance. 
Data Sources 

This report has used data frwn a wi^ variety of sources. Hkk include: 

• 1987 High School Transcript Study 

• High School and Beyond 

. Edwaiiwial Tcsti^isSc^ Study of AcadOTicPredictk^ 

• National Longitudinal Survey— YouA Cohort 

• Schools and Staffing Survey 

• Current Populatkm Survey 

. National Longitiwlinal Study of the Senior Class of 1972 

• Integrated Postsccondary Data System 

• National Survey of Postsecondary Fruity 

Each of these will be described briefly. 

1987 High School Transcnpt Study 

For *e 1987 Scho^T».^P'^«d^S^^^ 

number. FW each course ™f " "^l^. Mnii and the final grade received. Courses are coded 
course was taken, the numb" of =^?^iS2J7hJn»SOT U^Oassifi^ of Instructional 

National Cfcnter fcff Education Statistics. February 198V). 
High School and Beyond (Secondary Transcripts) 

The final HS&B sample included 9,409 students. 
Both the HS&B a^l HS Wjcs of ^ 

fo;^j^rr.^t^rs'£^^^«^^^^ 

Snem^^u^nade to analyze separately course taking .n area schools. 
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Educational Testing Service Study cf Academic Prediction and Growth 



In 1969, the Educadcmal Testing Service collecied transcripts for a sample of 6»1 17 high 
school graduates. The sample inclined da^ on stiKknts from 24 schools in 17 communities, 
selected to ]»ovide a iqaresentative |roiip based on ge(^pru^c location, size of schod system, 
and Uie piopmon <tf stiKtents contmuing on vo high^ education. The sampte included only 
^S!*i*^J22^ students. While strictiy speaking tiie sample was not random, subsequent work 
«.ith the ETS data 1ms show it 10 be ^qnoxanatdy r^H^soi^ 

graduates in 1969.1 Ifowever, none of the largest metn^litan areas <rf the country were 
represented in the sample. In addition, because of problons witii incanpleie transcripts, the 
South IS untoeprexnted in the transcript samj^. 

For purposes (rf this lepwt, the sampte was limited to stuitents who h«I comi^eted between 
16 and 32 credits and at least one ccMirse in EngUsh in hi^ schod. After tiiese res^ 
aH>lied, the final sample condsted oi 5.637 cases. Hie ETS sample contains no weights. To 
carry out tiic analysis on the 5,637 cases, tiie analysts reweighted the sample by strata 
constructed of race-«duiicity and %x to cmct tl» attrition caused by limiting tfie sample to 
those witii 16 to 32 credits. For mwe information, see John Timia et al.. Enrollment Trends in 
Vocational arui Academic Education in American Public High Schools 1969 to 1987, a report 
prepared fw the Naticmal Assesanent Vocational Education, U.S. Department of Education. 
Berkeley, Ca.: MPR Associates, Inc., April 1989. 



National Longitudinal Survey— Youth Cohort 

The National Longitudinal Survey <rf L&bm Force Exp»ienc»— Youth CWiort (NLS— 
Youth) IS a tongjtwimal study maintained by the U.S. Department of Labor. It maintains data on 
a sample ctf students ranging in a^ from 14 to 24 in 1979. The NLS— Youth transcript sampte 
contains 9,010 cases and is a subsampte of tiie base year survey, which contains 12,686 cases 
The transcnpt sample is not strictly representative of the pqjulation 14 to 24 yeais old because 
transcnjrts were .oUccied cmly from re^wndaits who agreed to supply tiicm; the survey made no 
attempt to correct fw non-response bias in tiw transcript study. Additionally, students in the 
NI^Youth sample had dates of graduatitm ranging frtmi 1971 to 1984. Because the number 
gr^uatmg pnor to 1975 and after 1982 was very small, the sample fw this report was limited to 
stuttents graduating from 1975 to 1982. Because the sample size of each cohcfft was relatively 
smaU. the data WCTC aggregated across cohwts to form two groups, one from 1975 to 1978 and 
the otiier from 1979 to 1982. «^ k . »u ^fooiiu 

To correct for non-response and mher potential biases, the sample was reweighted For 
details, see John Tuma et al.. Enrollment Trends Vocational and Academic Education in 
American Public High Schools 1969 to 1987, a report prepared for tiic National Assessmcm of 
Y**.?^^ Education, U.S. Department of Educatiwi, Bericeley, Ca.: MPR Associates. Inc., 
AjHil lw9. 



Schools and Stt^ng Survey 

The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) collected data on elementary and secondary 
teacters who were teaching during die 1987-88 school year. SASS included approximately 
12.800 schools. 65^ teachers, and 5,600 pubHc schod districts. This report used data on 
approximately 18,000 public secondary school teachm to analyze differences between academic 
and vocational teachers. Teach ers who taught 50 percent or more of their courses in vocational 

JSec Thomas L. Hilton. "ETS Suidy of Academic Growih and Prediction,*' New Directions for lestins and 
Measurement, Vol 2 (1979), 29. ^ ^ 
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jaibiects were consktoed vocatkmal. For a ctetaited description of thcprowsdures employed, see 
wSKl^ Ai^^ of Vocational and Non-VocaihnalPuhUc Sc^^J^ad^ «» 
Sadw 9 to^ash^^, D.C: National Cfcnter for Education Statistics. U.S. Department of 
Educati(m, December 1991. 

Current Pt^ulation Survey 

The Current Pt^tion Survey (0*8) is a national^r remesenrntive sample s'^y^^^ 
househoWs. Tte sur^Sris condwt^ in w«»imately 60.odq dweUing umts ^7^^?^^ 
SSSSmdts. iSg units are in-sample for four successive ^^^V. 
Mmoteftff tiic nwtt right months, and ttoi returned to the sample f« Ac f<dl ^wuig four monfts. 
^Smt^^X^^^ serves as die inf«mant tor dutt hous^ld. Data fbrj^h 
mLSS ^ i^Sd are supplied by the informant In addition, supplementaiy questions 
re^g are ffiaboot cUgible household members 3 yea« old and over. 

Some iniervfcws are conducted by tetei^onc. 

The sampUng ftame U a amiplete Ust of dweUing-unit ad&esscs at Ce^f "J"?^^ 
demdidons ai& nlw construction ai»i field Ustings, The popuktKm sur^yed exdui&smcm^^ 
of the Armed Forces, inmates of correcticmal insdtunons. and patiwitsin long-^ "^Z.^ 
custodial faciUtics; it is referred to as the civilian, non-mstitutionalized popul^on Typical^ 
abo-it four percem of dweUing units arc not interviewed, because occupants are not at home after 
repeated callbacks, or for some other reason. 

The October Surolcmcnt obtains InfOTmation about school enrollment and educational 
attainmem for each member of a household Since 1988, quesiions about eijolhnent m 
coursework outside of '"regular schod" have been added to the October Supplement 
Counework in regular schocd lewis to a cdlege degree. Tl^se items mclwJe: 

1. Excluding (regular coUegc courses and) on-the-job training, is ... taking any business, 
vocational, technical, secretarial, tratte, or correspondence ccHffses? 

2. Who provides the instruction for the busii»ss, vocational, technical, secretarial, trade, or 
correspondence courses? 

3. Is ... attending classes full or part time? 

4. What is ...'s main reason for taking (business, vocational, technical, secretarial, trade, 
or c(»respoiKkiKe) courses? 

National Longitudinal Study of the Senior Class of 1972 

The National Longitudinal Study of the Senior Class of 1972 (NLS:72) is a nationally 
representative sample of over 22.000 1972 high school ^'"ore. In a^^^^^ to tte l^se y^ 
siffvey in 1972, five follow-up surveys have been conducted m 1973, 1974, 1976, 197^» ajf 
1986 The base year and follow-up surveys obtained extensive mformauon on each student, 
including demographic characteristics, education, employment ar«i fMiily fwmation. wnher 
informatiOT on the base year and follow-up surveys, intere^ riders ^^^^J^f^'^^f^J 
Tourangeau et al.. National Longitudinal Study of the High School Senwr Class of l 972 Fifih 
Follow-Up (1986) Data File User's Manual, Chicago: National Camion Research Center, 1987. 

In addition to the survey data, the Postsecondary Education Transcript Study was 
conducted in 1984. This study collected transcripts from academic and vocational postsecondary 
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^oSteZ«f i<m Bewnd, only tnuKiipts (x^utioas 

aaenaea between 1972 and 1976 (the fim fonr yean foOowinx Mdi xboS^nduulr^^!^ 



High School and Beyond (Postsecondary Transaipts ) 

u'^ postsecondary transcripts ftjr both 1980 hieh school senior unH lonn 

high school sophomnes. The sampk for tte im soirfiom«w, ^ wJS^lSi^ ti^ 

comparisons with data from the postsecondary transcripts collect* aS p^of 

^^Because it is not possible to distinguish vocational courses in 4-year institutions ftnm 
a^K: courses, the analysis was limited to students in les^^yei^i^S^ 19^ 
"^"'^^ °^ P^*^ proximately 3 JOO s^nte S co^ 

using infbnnation derived fiom ^^^'^ ^^^S^&"^ 

A^i^tZ^^^ ^justments were made to transcript level data. Duplicate transcriots were 



Integrated Postsecondary Dam System 

InfonSti,^S^?S!^ ^ Systan qPEDS) replaced the Higher Education Cknend 
uiionnaaon system (HEGIS) and began ccUecang data in 1987 '"EDS incliHtix air mr^is 

year (fcgrces earned m post^ndaiy institutions during the 1988^a^iS^^ less-than-Z- 



National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty 



Sied randan saSote o^ moSSI Participating institutions; and a smvey of a 

S^M^naiW?^^ • dtepartmem chairperson? (or their equivalent) within 
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The umverse from wWch in«ti««io™ "^j^^ 
(S^SHiis universe cwni^iscd 3,159 inswutioas. 

workloads, salaries, l>enefitt, ^.^^^^^^ ^ from institutional and 

^^SSSbetavkm. and attitudes am be assessed. 



Accuracy of Estimates 



pc^ulati(ms. 

estimating missing data. 

sample sizes were generally not a problem. 

Statistical Procedures 

The descriptive comparisons in this re|»rt were based on Student^ tstM^^^ 

tables of significance levels for two^tailcd hypothesis testing. 
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NLS:72, HSTS, HS&B, NSOPF, CPS and SASS samples, while representative, are not 
sunpte lanfkmi samples. Studrats in NLS:72, HSTS and HS&B were initially sel^ted widiin 
high schools grouped within strata. Sampling nues for schools within different strata varied, 
resulting in better data for pdicjr purposes, I u at a cost to statistic 
ramtom techniques for the estunatimi of stu vlard mors frequently underestimate the true 
standard errors fw some estimates. To overcome this problem, standard erron for most 
estimates in this report were calcula^ using eitter replication i»oc^lures or Taylor residual 
techniqiKs. The standard enors fw tHc estimates using CPS were calculated using ^neralized 
variance equations. All e^maies, standard errors, unweighted Ns and wd^ted Ns are available 
from NCES in comma sepan»ied form for use with all miyor spreadsheet software and 
microcomputers. In uldition, a hardcopy of the taxcmomy uKd to categcsize CfHirses is also 
available, M weU as hanfcq)y of die standard OTOW, unwdghted Ns, and we 
m Aj^mlix C. Those interested in this infbmation sh<»ild contact die Data Development 
KJ^-J JSSJ*^*^^^ Education Stat sties, 555 New Jmey Avenue NW, Washington. 

Standaid enofs and unweighted Ns fw tables in the main text are included in Appendix B. 
Student's t values may be computed for comparisons using the estimates with the followinc 
formula: * 



t= 

where Pj and P2 are the estimates to be compared and se, and se2 are their corresponding 
standard errors. 



There arc hazanls m reporting statistical tests for each compariscMi. First, comparisons with 
large t stansdcs may appear to merit special attention. This can be misleading, because the 
magnitude of the t statistic is related not only to tl^ observed differences in means or percentages 
but also to the number of cases in the specific categmes used fw cOTiparison. Hence, a small 
difrcrenoe compared across a large number of ca«s would produce a large t statistic. 

There is a second hazard in reporting statistical tests for each comparison. When making 
multiple comparisons among categories of an imfcpeiKfent variable (forcxampte. different levels 
oi inaMw), the probability of a Type I cnw for the« compariKHis taken as a groap is larger than 
the prolwbihty for a single comparison. When more than one difference between groups of 
related characteristics or **famiUes'' are tested fra- statistical significance, we must wraly a standard 
that assures a level of significance for all of those comjarisons taken to^tter. 

To reduce the probability of Type I error in a set of multiple comparisons, the Bonfenoni 
procedure was used for families of Student's t tests. Families of tests were defined as pairwise 
tests companng an outcome for two or more related categories of students. R)r example, a 
companson of the average number of Carnegie units earned in vocational education among 
Native Amencan, Hispanic, Asian, black, and white postsecondary concentratOTs makes up a 
family of tests, with 10 comparisons possible: white vs. black, white vs. Asian, white vs 
Hispanic, white vs. Native American, black vs. Asian, black vs. Hispanic, black vs. Native 
Amencan, Asian vs. Hispanic, Asian vs. Native American, and Hispanic vs. Native American. 



The oitical val w a Bonfawrai t test d^Kaids upon die mmha oi ccsni^nsons wthm a 

M^OTdSSy^iSoEi ftom iShitotVttest The more canp«^ thM Meposabte, 
SeteSKt^tmi critical 

giaran^ a significance tevd of S .05 for aU of the possiWc companions taken logetiMjr ^ 

COTioarisons were made in this iqxwt «ily wten p ^ .05/k was present for a particular 
pairwi^SSS^Twhere that ccanparikOT was'oi* of it tests wiUiin a family-TTus guarant«^ 
b^to tfK SfividJal comparisOT wiwkl have p ^ .05 and t^ 

MaSina famUy of possibirtests, the significance level of the compansons would sum to 
p ^ .05.3 

For example, in a comparison <rf the Carnegie units earned among different racial and 
cthnic^iS^ten iomMrisoTare possible. In this family, * = 10, and the significance level of 
each test must be p S .05/10 or .005. 
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2Fbr a discis^ of familywisc enor laes. sec Alan J. Ktockas and Gilbcat Sax, Muliipk Comparison? (Beveriy 
Hills. CA: Sa^ PuWicalkHJs). 1986. 17. . . u ^ • r i i f 

3The standanJ ttial p S .05/1 for each comparison is more stringent Uian the cntenon that the s^nificancc level of 
the comparisons should sirni tops. 05. For t^ showing the I staisiic required to insure that p 5 .05/^ fora 
^ulTferoily size and degrees of freedcmi. see CMivcr Jean Dunn. "Muluple Companscns Among Mcanr, 
Journal of the Amerktm Stadstkal Association 56: 52-64. 
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